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'T^HAT  the  opinion  of  a  gradual  degeneracy  of  bodilif 
strength  prevailed  so  long  since  as  the  age  of  Homer,  is 
well  known,  irotn  his  repeated  intimation,  o»oi  tw  fiporot  ii<ny : 
and  his  own  incomparable  poems  have  contributed  to  the 
plausibility  of  subjecting  the  human  7Mfm/  also  to  the  charge 
of  progressive  declension.  For  our  own  part,  when  we  have 
compared  the  light  essays  and  pamphlets  of  the  present  age, 
with  the  vast  folios  oi  the  seventeenth  century,  which  the 
.stoutest  modern  reader  can  hardly  lift  with  both  his  hands, 
we  have  bt^en  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  so  sensible  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  and  weight  of  books,  has  been  chiefly 
causc'd  by  a  decrease  of  corporal,  or  of  intellectual  powers. 
It  is,  therefore,  some  consolation  to  us  occasionally  to  meet 
with  a  literary  liero,  who  dares,  not  merely  to  ])uhlisn  one  sub¬ 
stantial  fjuarto,  but  to  promise  several  more :  and  we  have 
only  to  fear,  lest  the  virtues  of  perseverance  and  fortitude 
should  prove  to  be  still  less  common  to  readers  than  to 
writers. 

The  bulky  volume  before  us,  comprises  but  a  small  paru 
of  Mr.  C.’s  plan  for  the  elucidation  of  Scotisb  history  and 
topography  :  but  it  may  be  deemed  fortunate  for  his  readers, 
and  perhaps  still  more  so  for  himself,  that  the  present  pub¬ 
lication,  though  introductory  to  the  remaining  parts  ot  the 
pnipost‘d  work,  is  independent  of  them.  It  consists  of  the 
ancient  history  of  North  Britain,  from  Agricola’s  invasion,  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Scotish  nKinarchy  by  Robert  Bruce  ; 
with  a  brief  supplementid  narrative,  to  the  c^lose  of  the*, 
fighteenih  cenlur}  .  I’lie  former  is  distributed  into  tour  period.#^’ 
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uhicli  tlie  aiilhor  ilonominatcs,  the  Roman,  tlie  nctlsli,  the 
Scotisli,  and  the  Scoio-.y/.rew.  'I'lie  last  title  may  tappear 
iiniiUeHijriblc,  even  to  readers  who  arc  well  versed  in  Rriiish 
history  ;  and  when  we  apprise  ihem,  that  the  period  which  it 
desi^iiaU's,  comniLMices  subsequent  to  the  Nonnan  conquest, 
they  w  ill  probably  deny  it  to  be  appropriate.  It  wag,  how¬ 
ever,  suitable  to  the  author’s  purpose;  which  is,  to  shew  that 
the  lowland  Scots  are  descended,  not  from  the  ancient  Piets 
and  C'aledoniaiis,  but  from  Saxons,  Fleminj;s,  and  Normans, 
who  settled  in  Scotland,  after  England  liacl  been  subdued  by 
the  latter  intruders. 

To  establish  this  controverted  hypothesis,  appears  to  have 
been  the  author’s  principal  design  in  his  lal>orious  under¬ 
taking.  I'o  inquire  into  the  validity  of  his  arguments  on 
the  subject,  is  therefore  chichy  incumbent  on  us. 

In  most  countries  of  Eun>|)e,  the  ])opuIaiion  retains  some 
traces  of  having  oiiginally  been  composed  of  two  diirerent 
nations  ;  hut  in  none,  are  the  proofs  of  two  distinct  sources 
so  striking,  as  in  the  British  Islands.  Hence,  although  some 
eminent  foreign  writer^,  have  doubted  whether  Europe  was  not 
at  first  wholly  peopled  by  the  same  nation,  British  antiqua¬ 
ries  have  generally  agreed,  that  the  Wedeh,  tlie  Irish,  and  the 
lligliland  Scotch,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Knglisli  and 
Lowland  Scotch  on  the  other,  must  have  sprung  from  nations 
originallv  (rntinct.  But,  nolwithslanding  their  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  on  this  lirst  principle,  our  native  histoririiis  are  greatly 
clivkied  among  themselves,  on  various  subordinate  (juestions. 

for  instance,  supjmse,  that  Britain  was  first  inhabited 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Highlanders  and  Irish,  and 
that  these  were  driven  from  Scotland  to.  Ireland  by  the  Welch  ; 
a  trihe  of  the  same  national  origin,  who  followed  tlicni  into 
Britain  from  a  neighhouring  part  of  the  continent.  Others 
apprehend,  that  the  Welch  first  occupied  the  wlioie  of  our 
island,  and  were  dispos.sessed  of  its  northernmost  districts  hv 
the  Irish  ;  who  were  either  originally  \\  elch  from  Britain, 
and  had  acquii\‘d  tlieir  diver.^ity  of  dialect  after  passing  thence 
to  Ireland,  or  had  passed  directly  to  Ireland  from  Gaiil  or 
Spain.  These  classes  of  (bsptitants  mostly  agree  in*  regarding 
both  the  English  and  Low  land  Scotch,  as  descendants  of  the 
Saxons  who  settled  in  Britain  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen¬ 
turies  of  our  era.  Olliers,  on  the  eontrary,  maintain,  that 
froui  the  earliest  epoch  of  our  history,  there  always  have  hccu, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  branches  of  the  two  dilleriiit 
nations  which  ikwv  possess  them  ;  and  that  tlie  Saxons  oniy 
angmeulcd  in  England  the  proportion  of  the  one,  and  the 
Irish  settlers  in  Argvle  that  of  the  other,  which  had  inmicriio- 
•ially  divided  our  Island  between  them.  A  considerable  dif- 
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fcrcncc  of  opinion  prevails,  hr.\vev<T,  as  to  the  degrees  in 
uhiiih  ihose  proportions- previously  existed,  or  were  augment¬ 
ed  hy  these  aecessions ;  and  it  has  been  believed  by  all,  ex¬ 
cept  those  of  the  first  class  wliich  wc  have  mentioned,  that  ilm 
modern  Highland ‘rs  arc  wholly  descended  from  the  Irish 
Dalriads,  who  are  known  to  have  settled  in  Argyle  early  in  the 
sixili  century  after  Christ. 

The  system  w  hich  Mr.  Chalmers  endeavours  to  establish,  is 
the  second  that  wc  have  distinguished.  Instead  of  founding 
it  on  tiiose  fragments  of  history,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
ohscurity  of  remote  or  illiterate  ages,  have  been  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  respecting  tlve  early  population  of  Britain  ; 
he  rests  liis  arguments,  cliieily  on  Uvo  points  of  evidenee, 
which  he  lahorionsly  investigates  and  illustrates.  1.  That  the 
ancient  names  of  most  places  in  North  Britain,  are  neither 
Gothic,  nor  Irish,  hut  \Velch.  2.  That  the  principal  fau.iiiea 
of  tht‘  Lowland  Scotch,  are  descended  from  persons  wdio 
migrated  to  that  country  from  England.  Hence  he  infers, 
t!iat  t!»e  Welch  possessed  all  Britain,  till  they  were  cxelnded, 
or  overwhelmed  by  the  Dalriiuls  and  the  Lnglisli;  and  con- 
se(ju  *ntly,  that  the  ancient  Piets  and  Caledonians  were  not 
Gothic  or  Iris!),  hut  original  Britons. 

From  this  statement,  two  subjects  of  inquiry  naturally  arise  : 
fust,  has  the  author  lirmly  established  bis  premises  ?  Second¬ 
ly,  are  they  adequate  to  the  support  of  his  conclusion  ?  On 
the  fii  bt,  he  is  certainly  iulitled  to  the  credit  of  having  already 
done  mncli  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  for  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  topographical  names  in  North  Britain.  Wc  may,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  to  see  this  subject  more  .nmply  treated  in  his 
second  volume;  which  will  form  “a  dictionary  of  places, 
chorographieal  and  philological,  for  tiie  investigation  of  tlie 
various  langtiages,  which  have  ever  heeii  spoken  w'itljin*,that 
coniitry.”  Preface,  x.  'Phis  volume,  he  informs  us,  will  be 
immediately  sent  to  the  press.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to 
wait  for  its  a|>pear.mce,  before  wc  absolutely  decide  on  the 
merits  of  this  ilepartineiit  of  his  work.  We  shall,  eonseijiiently, 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  remark,  that  although  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  w'liich  he  has  undertaken  has  pressed  into  its  service, 
Welch  terms,  some  which  have  greater  uiRi.ity  to  the 
modern  Irish  dialect,  vet  we  think  him  fairly  to  have  demon¬ 
strated,  that  tfic  greater  part  of  local  appellatives  in  the  Low- 
I  nuls,  either  now  are,  or  recently  were,  more  congenial  with 
til  *  W^elch  language,  than  w  ith  any  oilier.  1 1  is  genealogical 
aiicount  of  Lowdand  Scotish  families  ftlso  s  •ems  to  us  to 
prove,  that  the  introduction  of  Anglo-Normans  into  Scotland, 
‘taring  the  elevcntli  and  twelfth  centuries,  prevailed  to  a  sur- 
pi isiu<r  extent.  On  both  these  subjects  of  inquiry,  the  ixv- 
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fiustrious  rcsoarchos  of  Mr.  C.  have  thrown  nnich  lij^ht  ; 
whether  nr  not  they  can  he  admitted  as  valid,  in  support  of 
Ills  general  liypothesis,  we  consider  tlu'in  as  respectaole  ac¬ 
cessions  to  tlie  body  ot  Scotish  chorograpliy  and  history. 

On  the  (piestion,  \\lietluTthe  manner  in  whioli  onr  author 
has  establisheil  his  premises,  authorizes  the  conclusion  which 
he  draws  from  them,  it  is  to  be  considered,  first,  whether  the 
obvious  phienomena  of  our  present  population  are  duly  solved 
by  his  hypothesis  ;  and  then,  whether  it  coincides  with,  or  is 
of  superior  authority  to,  the  testimony  of  ancient  history  on 
the  subject. 

We  ap|)rehend,  that  the  present  state  of  British  popula¬ 
tion,  ^o  far  as  it  respects  the  points  in  fjuestion,  may  fairly  he 
thus  represented.  1.  Wales  is  inhabited  by  descendants  of 
the  earliest  know  n  inhabitants  of  our  island  ;  and  is  the  only 
part  of  Britain  in  which  their  language  is  now  spoken.  'I  his 
has  sudicient  resemblance  to  the  Irish,  to  prove  that  both  are 
dialects  t)f  the  same  original  tongue  ;  yet  so  gi-eat  a  disparity, 
as  to  im|)ly  an  inunemorial  separation,  and  great  diversity  of 
circumstances,  between  the  tribes  that  use  them.  -.  The 
population  of  Kngland  is  chielly  Gothic  or  Teutonic;  and  is 
to  he  deduced,  either  wholly  from  the  Saxon  Colonists,  with 
ft  comparatively  slight  mixture  of  Norman  French  ;  or  partly 
from  these  sources,  and  ])ailly  from  Gothic  colonics,  previous¬ 
ly  settleil  in  tliis  part  of  Britain.  'I’hc  Fjiglisii  language  is 
mostly  Saxon ;  hut  is  intermixed  with  French,  Latin,  and 
Welch  terms,  in  various  jiroportiotis  :  and  its  pronunciation  is 
strikingly  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Gothic  dialects  of 
(n'nnany,  by  being  wholly  destitute  of  aspirated  guttural 
sounds.  If  our  ancestors  ever  used  those  sounds,  it  is  only 
by  the  indiiencc  of  the  Norman  French  on  our  language  that 
we  can  aceonnt  for  their  suppression.  3.  In  the  Lowlands  ot 
North  Britain,  which  subsist  a  majority  of  its  pojmlation,  the 
inhabitants  chieHy  speak  a  Gothic  dialect,  in  most  respects 
ditfering  little  mure  from  the  F'nglish,  than  the  speech  of 
some  English  counties  varies  from  tliat  of  others  :  hut  strong¬ 
ly  distinguished  from  most  of  them,  by  its  pronunciation  ; 
ill  which  it  vei*}*  closely  resembles  tlie  German  toi.giie,  espe¬ 
cially  as  ahoutuling  with  aspirated  gutturals.  4.  I’lie  remain¬ 
der  of  Scotland,  comprising  about  luilf  its  extent,  inclusive  ot 
the  Western  Islands,  is  inhabited  by  ]>cople  w  ho  mostly  use 
a  dialect  so  much  R'semhling  that  ot  the  modern  Irish,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  their  original  identity,  of  of  their  inimetno- 
rial  distinetipn  from  the  Welch,  thongli  of  the  same  radical 
nation.  3.  I'he  Orkney  and  Shetlaiul  Islands  are  peojiled 
s^hierty  by  descendants  of  the  Norwegian  coiujiierors  of  those 
tironpes ;  who  uow ,  ncv^rtheles.s,  universally  speak  tiie  English 
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iiinguiigr.  C.  In  tlic  Isle  of  Man,  many  of  the  natives  still 
usi*  a  dialect  more  resembling  the  Irish  than  the  Welch, 
having  bivn  formerly  most  connected  with  Irtdand. 

The  topographical  nomenclature  of  Kngland  has  been  very 
inucli  allccled  hy  the  Saxon  conquest  ;  hut  it  still  retains, 
especially  in  the  names  of  its  rivers,  proofs  of  the  ancient 
prevalence  of  dilferent  language,  through  the  chief  part  of  iu 
extent.  Many  of  these  terms  are  still  significant  in  the 
Welch  tongue  ;  hut  others  have  a  nearer  attinity  to  the  Irish  ; 
u  circumstance,  wiiich  can  only  he  accounted  for,  either  hv 
su})posing  the  Irish  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  our 
Island  ;  or  hy  admitting  these  two  dialects  of  the  same  original 
janguage  to  have  had  greater  afKnity  formerly,  than  tliev  have 
at  present,  and  that  terms  wliicli  were  common  to  both,  have 
since  Ihhmi  lost  in  one  of  them.  'I'lie  fir.>t  supposition  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Tlialmers’s  system  ;  and  the  sf'coiul, 
wliich  is  well  known  in  some  instances  to  he  true,  weakens  his 
inference,  that  tlu‘  Welch  must  have  possessed  all  Scotland, 
cfjually  as  it  siiperseilcs  the  argument  for  the  Irish  having  ever 
occnjiied  Kngland. 

I’lie  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  present  state  of 
ih'itisii  population,  seems  still  more  strongly  to  oppose  our 
author's  opinion,  that  the  remarkable  inigratiou  of  families 
from  Kngland  to  the  l^owlaiuls  of  Scotland,  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  sntHciently  accounts  for  the  speech 
wliich  is  now  generally  used  in  that  country.  It  appears  to 
us,  indeed,  satisfactorily  to  aci  omit  for  every  appro.ximatioii 
of  the  Scotch  and  Knglish  dialects ;  hut,  hy  no  means  for 
their  mutual  discrepancies,  Tlie  emigrants  from  Kngland 
ut‘re  (according  to  Mr.  C.)  chi  *riy  Anglo-Normans.  'Their 
inllnciicc,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  must  tend  to  the  Riippresdeu 
of  €ispirated  guttural  sounds  in  S(X)tland,  as  in  Kngland.  In 
the  latter,  it  seems  completely  to  have  produced  tliai  cHTect  ; 
hut  if  Scotland  derived  it-;  Knglish  chieliy  from  tlie  Normans, 
who  luivi  r  used  sncli  soun.ls,  how  came  it  hy  th»*ni } 

W’e  cannot  conceive  a  more  reasonable  solniion  of  this  difH- 
cultv,  tlian  to  ascribe  t!u!  opferenecs,  whi*lher  of  souiuls  or  of 
jilirasoology,  which  are  still  minife-t  between  the  Gothic 
diah  cts  t)f  Kngland  and  Scothmd,  to  some  laf.guage  which 
was  used  in  the  latter  country,  pr»  vtous  to  its  colonization 
fnuu  Kngland.  l>ut  what  language  was  this  ?  Welch,  accord¬ 
ing  to  .Mr.  C'halmi  rs.  So  Iu*  believes  u  to  have  been  in 
Kngland,  tdl  the  Saxons  came,  ('oncediin.r  this  <iisj'>ntaole  point, 
it  must  still  he  asked,  since  the  Wdcti  language  is  uow  ctpially 
unknown  in  Kngland  and  Scotland,  can  i  s  oiiPterutmn  in  the 
latter  conmry  l)C  account(*d  for,  as  satisf.»ci oiny  as  in  the 
funner 'Tlic  iiillux  of  the  Saxons  in  Kngland,  tnuat  inc<^m. 
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pamhlr  have  exceeded  that  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Scotland: 
and  tin*  Saxons  came,  not  as  s  or  guests,  but  as  rava- 

gers  and  conq\iemrs.  They  slauglitcrcd  vast  multitudes  of 
tlic  natives,  cxj>elle<i  probably  still  more,  and  reduced  the  rest 
to  abject  bomlage.  It  r.|)pcars  possible,  that,  by  these  nieaus^ 
the  original  language  t)l  any  country  miglit  he  nearly  ex- 
tirpated  ;  hut  can  wo  imagine  that  an  equal  effect  vvoulii  be 
proJuced  in  iinich  less  time,  by  the  peaceable  introduction  of 
a  eoiiiparativeiy  small  proportion  of  tore  gn  settlers  among 
the  body  of  the  Scotch  l.owlandi'rs  ?  lias  such  a  fact  ever 
be  n  known  to  occur  ?  ‘Have  the  Welch,  the  Irisli,  the  Hig|i<- 
landers,  or  even  >  he  Manks,  though  subject  for  many  ages 
to  a  people  ot  diH'erent  lattgiiagc,  forsaken  their  own,  to 
adfq)t  It?  riicse  various  tril)es  of  the  same  nation  are  either 
still  ig  lorarvl  of  k'nghsli,  or  if  they  iinderstaiul  it,  stdi  prefer 
their  vernacular  tongin*. ;  uliereas,  in  the  I.ou lands  of  North 
Britain,  all  traf  cs  ot  th.e  W’elch  speecli  are  supposed  to  have 
been  utterly  <  d  iced,  without  any  adequate  means  to  produce 
sucit  a  change !  We  conclii  le,  therefore,  that  if  the  Welch 
laiVMuige  ever  generally  prevaded  in  that  country,  it  must 
Itave  been  at  an  exireincly  remote  period  ;  and  that  its  total 
eradication  most  have  been  accomplished  by  means  far  more 
powerful,  tlian  rhe^se  which  Mr.  C.  has  alledged. 

If,  itnieed,  the  ancient  language  of  the  Lowland  Scots  were 
supposed  to  have  been  some  (iotliic  dialect,  however  ditlerent 
from  the  I'niiiish,  its  assimiiation  to  the  latter,  by  the  means 
which  Mr.  C’.  has  assi'j[n(’d,  might  he  easily  credited.  The 
Norse  language,  though  unintelligible  to  any  Lnglishman, 
hasentirt'lv  given  ])laee  to  the  English  tongue,  in  Shetland 
and  the.  Orknev  s.  It  appears  tons,  tiierefore,  that  the  facts 
which  our  nulhoi  has  adilm  ed,  to  prove  that  a  Gothic  dialect 
vias  first  introduced  among  the  Lowland  Scots  by  emigrants 
from  England,  snbsefjnent  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  far  from 
estahllshiug  that  hvpothtsis,  alVord  strong  ground  for  suspi¬ 
cion,  that  I  he  country  which  they  iidiahit  had  l>een  occupied 
many  ages  before  that  event  by  Gothic  colonists. 

We  procrtnl  to  examine,  however,  wiietlicr  bis  system, 
ibougb  inadequate  to  solve  the  plurnomcna  which  characterize 
our  population,  derives  any  additional  strength  from  historical 
testimony.  On  this  Itasis,  all  historical  tlioory  should  rest. 
iVohahilities  .-.re  only  admissible,  where  direct  evidence  is 
wanting.  Hut  to  every  aitetnive  reader  of  Mr.  C\*s  work,  it 
will  appear,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  hniid  oii  this  foumla- 
tion.  Ills  reading  has  evidenllv  been  very  c\tcn>ive,  hut  it 
is  to  modern,  not  to  ancient  authorities,  that  he  usually  ap¬ 
peals  ;  and  when  the  hitter  are  cited,  it  is  chietiy  to  controvert 
their  testimony.  Believing  oiir  author  to  be  sincerely  per^ 
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snaileil  of  the  truth  of  his  system,  we  cannot  Very  much 
hlame  his  coiuiuct  in  these  respects  ;  for  certainly,  tlic  whole 
force  of  ancient  historical  testimony  is  hostile  to  it.  Homans^ 
Britons,  and  Saxons,  in  unnatural  unioti,  conspire  to  oppose 
him.  111!  wisely  evades  so  unccpral  a  couilict ;  and  reln^ato 
within  the  vr.ilU  of  autiipiated  towns,  defended  by  Scoto* 
Norman  garrisons. 

These  remarks,  however,  refer  merely  to  his  theory  of 
British  population.  Where;  this  topic  is  not  involved,  lie 
makes  a  very  proper  use  of  ancient  authorities.  In  opposition 
to  Mr.  PinKcrton,  ho  very  juj»tiy  distingnishes  between  ilie 
Goths  and  the  Scythians ;  denyitig  tiiat  the  tatter  appear  to 
have  ever  advanced  farther  into  Knrope  than  the  months  of 
the  Danube.  Hut  he  is  so  mneli  afraid,  lest  any  Gothic 
colony  should  have  entered  l)efore  the  Saxons,  that 

he  insists  on  these  beinir  the  earliest  of  the  Gothic  tribes  that 
readied  the  ^^'estern  coast  of  Kiirope.  Yet  lie  must  bo 
aware,  that  the  wwi/cr;/ Germans  are  Ciothic;  and  except  he 
ran  account  for  their  becoming  so,  by  some*  revolutioti  that 
has  occurred  since  the  earliest  epodi  of  their  authentic  liis« 
tory,  why  should  he  deny  them  to  nave  bee’i  Gothic  at  f/hU 
date  ?  But  his  perplexity  on  this  subject,  is  cxciis^iblc  ;  as  he 
has  been  betrayeil  into  it  by  a  mistake  common  to  almost  all 
Britisli  antiffnaries ;  that  of  supposnig  the  ancient  (rermatis 
to  he  of  a  distinct  nation  from  tlie  CV//.v,  contrary  to  the  testi- 
ni  iny  of  Straho,  aitd  other  classical  authors,  and  to  the 
judgement  of  the  best  foreign  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
error  into  which  our  own  countrymen  iiave  fallen,  arose  flora 
misdirected,  though  well  inrended  etVorls,  to  account  for  the 
fact  of  two  distinct  nations  having  settled  in  our  islands. 
Aware  that  of  tliem  must  be  Celtic,  they  concln  led  that 
it  must  be  the  more  auciotf  of  the  two;  and  they  well  knew, 
that  if  the  Welch  and  Irish  were  Celts,  the  Kiiglisli  and  Ger¬ 
mans  could  jwt  br*  so.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  whose  system  our  audior 
chietly  assails  (tiiongb  without  naming  him),  appears  to  u^, 
hy  means ()f  his  indefatigable  rC'iearches  into  anthpu» y,  to  have 
approache  I  nearer  tlian  any  other  writer,  to  the  real  .state  of 
population  in  ancie.it  Kurope  *,  except  in  the  insmnee  wnicii 
wc  have  already  rnentioru'd,  that  of  conibiinding  togetlvir 
Ootlis  and  .Scythians.  lie  come<,  indeed,  s)  iiv'ar  to  the 
truth,  that  we  are  surprised  at  his  failiror  to  descry  it.  He  pr*r« 
reived,  that  the  Iberir.us  were  a  dis’iiut  nation  from  ilie 
Celts;  that  they  were  situated  Westward  oi  tlieni  in  Kurope  ; 
and  that  (under  the  name  of  A(juitani)  they  occupied  the 
^V’estern  coast  of  (h\nl :  he  r<*cognizcs  the  accuracy  uirU 
which  Tacitus  described  the  persons  of  the  Whdeh,  in  tliose 

their  ancestors  the  Siluros ;  yet  lie  siriiiij^cly  rijccu  uiu 
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rtatiiral  inference  of  that  liistorian  from  this  fact, — that  tliR 
Silures  in  Ihitain,  like  the  Acjuitaiii  in  Gaul,  (as  Strabo  had 
argued  on  similar  premises)  were  not  Celts  but  Iukrians. 

As  Tat’itns  inferred  the  Iberian  origin  of  the  Silures,  from 
their  personal  ap|>earance  ;  on  the  same  ground,  he  appre- 
hend(‘d  the  Caledonians,  who  entirely  diifered  from  thorn,  to 
be  (>ernuins.  iMirnenius  tlie  Pam^gyrist,  who  first  mentioned 
the  /hW.v,  two  centuries  after  raciiiis,  includes  the  Caledoni-  • 
ans  amoiif[  them  ;  aud  asserts  them  to  liave  oecn  habitual 
enemies  of  the  Southern  Hrilons,  previous  U)  Jtilius  Cxsar's 
invasion  of  our  country.  Ammianns  Marccllmiis,  nearly  a 
centiirv  later,  speaks  of  the  Idiots  as  divided  into  two  nations, 
whom  he  calls  Dicalcdonesy  and  yectnrionvs ;  both  which  lie 
represents  as  hostile  to  the  Southern  Britons.  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Roman  testimonies  occur,  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  were  ininuMnorially  distinct  from,  and  inimical  to, 
their  Soiithein  neighbours;  and  the  persons  of  the  Caledonians 
(at  least)  iliiVered  so  greatly  from  those  of  the  Silures,  as  to 
imply  that  they  were  not  llierians,  like  them,  but  Germans  \ 
that  is  (aecoiiliug  to  all  writers  except  those  of  our  own 
con  tit  ry)  Celts. 

C;f  Saxon  testimonies,  it  will  snftice  to  adduce  that  of 
ycnerahle  Hedts  who  apprises  us,  that  early  in  the  eighth 
century,  the  sacrenl  scriptures  wvre  (either  wliolly  or  partially) 
pulilislied  in  fhr  languages  in  Hriuin ;  which,  ocside  the 
Latin,  were  those  of  the  .Ingles  (or  Saxons),  the  Britons, 
(or  Welch),  the  .SVe/ A*  d  (or  Irish),  an  the  Piets;  yet  Mr.  C. 
Mi])posc*s  these  no  other  ilian  the  Welch.  Hede  likewise  re- 
port<,  that  the  Piets  came  by  sea  from  Srythia  (as  Germany 
was  ^o^u•times  erroneloiisly  called),  before  the  Britons  rom 
(janl  had  fully  occupied  our  island;  that  they  first  fell  in  with 
the  Northern  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Scotish  natives  of  which 
tlirected  them  to  Britain  ;  that  they  accordin  settled  in  our 
Northern  districts,  maintained  amity  witli  the  Scots  in  Ireland, 
and  obtained  their  womcti  in  marriage.  He  relates  al.so,  that 
in  process  of  lime,  a  colony  of  the  Irish  took  possession  of 
some  part  of  Scotland.  He  moreover  informs  ns,  that  the 
Piets  were,  in  his  time,  di>tinguished  into  two  parties,  whose 
territories  were  separateil  by  difHcult  and  craggy  mountains  ; 
and  that  they  were  denominated  from  their  respeetive  situa¬ 
tions,  t!ie  Northern,  and  the  Southern  Piets.  Both  these  par¬ 
ties,  liad  then  been  converted  to  Christianity  :  hut  at  distant 

i>eriodK,  and  i)V  Missionaries  of  different  nations  ;  the  Northern 
^icts,  by  ('olumi)a,  from  Ireland,  in  the  sixth  ecntiirv  ;  the 
Southern  Piets,  much  earlier,  by  Ninias,  a  native  of  Britain. 

Some  improbability  evidently  etiibarrasses  Bede’s  report  of 
Uic  manner  in  wliicii  the.  Piets  first  arrived  :  and  some  dc-« 
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pre  of  error  or  confusion  might  naturally  be  cxpecteil,  in  a 
verbal  tnidition  conrerning  what  huil  occurreil  a  tlH)U!kand 
years  before ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  account  tend  to 
coiiHrin  and  illustrate*  several  intimations  of  the  Roman  his¬ 
torians.  From  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Piets  were 
not  of  the  same  race  with  the  Hritons ;  that  they  reached  the  ' 
island  at  a  very  remote  period;  that  tliey  always  eonsisted  o4*. 
two  distinct  bodies  of  people  ;  that  one  of  these  s|^)oke  a 
difl’erent  language  from  the  Welch,  the  Irish,  and  the  Saxon  ; 
and  from  its  original  situation,  was  apparently  of  Gothic 
descent.  This  most  probably  applies  to  tfie  Southern  Picts» 
in  whose  neighbourhood  Bede  lived,  atid  of  whose  language, 
he  could  therefore  speak  with  ceruiinty.  If  ilie  Northern 
Piets  used  a  different  language  from  lliein,  it  iiiiist  have  been 
eiticr  the  Saxon,  the  Welch,  or  the  Irish  ;  and  very  probabitr 
the  last,  as  they  were  converted  by  Missionaries  from  Irelaml. 

T  he  later  Irish  cohjuists  wiiom  he  meutioiis,  were  tlicDalriads 
of  Argyle. 

I'lms,  the  testimonies  of  Homan  and  Saxon  authors  agree' 
togetlier,  and  oppose  Mr.  C.’s  hypothesis,  in  every  respect, 
excepting  the  identity  of  the  Caledonians  and  the  I’icts.  If 
the  re*  orJs  of  the  ancient  Bruxkns  themselves  agree  with 
these,  it  must  be  granted,  tiiat,  so  far  as  historical  evidence 
can  avail  against  tiie  arguments  which  our  autfior  has  ad- 
vanceil  for  the  identity  of  the  Piets  and  tlie  X^’^eleh,  he  will  ho 
completely  refuted.  It  is  very*  remarkable,  that  while  Mr.  C* 
refers  frequently  to  the  Welch  Archaology,  lie  never  mcntioiw 
the  historical  I  riails,  first  piihlished  in  that  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  ;  although  several  of  tliese  relate  expressly  to  the  leading 
Mihject  of  his  work.  They  enumerale  nine  colonies,  as  having 
seitled  in  onr  island,  and  having  m\;cr  de/nir  td  from  it.  The 
first  M/vc,  the  Cymry  (or  Welch) ;  the  Lloegrwys,  from  (ias- 
cony,  (who  were  ancestors  of  the  recent  C'ornish)  ;  and  tho 
Biyihon,  from  Armorica,  (who  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
ISoutli  of  Scotiaiid),  were  of  the  same  nation^  and  usually  join¬ 
ed  in  mutual  eonfeileracy.  riu*  nexi  colonists  were  tlic 
C\/i/ddoPiy  or  Caledonians;  and  after  them,  the  (rWt/ddul,  or 
Ii  isii  ;  both  of  which  were  allowol  to  settle  in  Scotland,  though 
neither  was  admitted  to  sliare  in  the  privileges  of  the  three 
kindred  tribes.  Another  foreign  *  olony,  the  men  of  (roledin 
(or  Flanders)  was  ailmitted  to  settle  in  llampsinre;  where 
Ptolemv  places  the  Belgie.  Another  f»arly  called  the 
Corruniiiidy  from  a  country  calleii  Pu\yll  (by  which  iJavivs 
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understood,  Holland  ^),  forcibly  estahlislied  themselve's  on  the 
river  iiumher,  and  the  ;uliact*nt  coast.  I'liese  were  usually 
liostile  to  the  earlie.st  Britons;  with  whom,  on  the  contrary. 
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the  Belga*  5(?rm  to  have  coale^iced.  All  the^e  preceded  th^ 
invasion  of  our  island  by  the  Homans.  A  secand  colony  of 
Gwyddyl,  which  afterwarfis  settled  in  Scotland,  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  distinguished  by  Hedc,  and  is  believed  to  have 
Jirst  migrated  from  Ireland  in  the  third  cent  my'.  The  latest 
inliabitants  mentioned,  are  the  Aarons 

"I'his  statement  throws  light  on  the  preceding  testimonies,  as 
svcll  as  derives  confirmation  and  illustration  from  them.  The 
Celyddon  of  (he  W  elch  triads,  and  the  Caledonians  of  Tacitus, 
were  iindoid)tcdly  the  same.  The  other  division  of  the  Piciish 
confederacy,  called  (by  Ammianus)  Vecturiones,  accords  with 
the  first  colony  from  Ireland  ;  the  union  of  which  with  the 
Caledonians,  miglit  give  rise  to  Hede’s  tradition,  of  the  Piets 
having  ri!*st  touched  at  Ireland,  and  thence  passed  to  Britain. 
If  this  arrangement  ht*  admitted,  it  will  account  for  the  ex* 
lent  to  which  the.  G:’elic  dialect  is  still  spoken  in  North  Britain, 
which  is  far  greater  than  ran  plausibly  be  attributed  to  the 
fimtl  settlement  of  the  Dalriads  in  Argyle,  in  the  sixth  century; 
and  also  for  the  Northern  PicU  not  having  received  Christia¬ 
nity  at  the.  same  time  with  their  Somhern  confederates,  but, 
long  afterwards,  and  from  Irish  Missionaries  *,  as  well  as  for  the 
prcdoininanee  of  the  Scoiish  influence  and  language  over  the 
Pu  tish,  after  their  union  niuler  the  same  monarchy  in  the 
ninth  century.  It  K:a>,  besides,  have  a  liappy  ttmdency  to 
terminate  the  disputes  w  !iic!i  have  been  maintained  (witli  nn- 
paralleled  and  absurd  rancour)  whether  the  Piets  sjmke  a 
Gothic  or  a  CTaclic  dialect  ;  sinee,  on  this  hy])Othesis,  both 
those  languages  wane  imniemorially  in  use  among  them. 

W'e  heartily  wish,  that  o  n*  endeavours  to  elucidate  this 
obscure  and  inneh  controverted  siibiect,  may  eondnee  to 
exempt  rir.  C.’s  remaining  volumes  from  radical  mistakes, 
which  must  otherwisi*  dimmish  tlieir  value.  The  present, 
thongli  adj'asted  to  what  we  regard  ns  a  baseless  theory,  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  inslrnrtive  and  curious.  It  is  happily  un- 
^w!!liell  by  that  irrational  infideliiv,  and  those  paroxysms  of 


f  'fhe  Welch  bard  Talicwin,  in  the  sixth  century,  enumerates  the  di®- 
t-nct  cki^.ies Ibitish,  precisely  as  Bede  did  aftei wards  : 

v»  i'angyl,  Guydil)!,  Prydyn.  Welch  Arcli.  Vol.  I.  p.  7.^.  and 
foniiuing  me  Saxons)  Ar.eurin, —  Ar  Gynt,  a  Gwydciyl,  a  Phiydein. 
Ju.  p  11.  The  L')niry,  Lloegi  wys,  and  Brython,  wviv  all  comprehend¬ 
ed  (as  being  of  die  s.inu*  nation)  under  the  generic  lilies  of  Cyvir^  and 
Cynft.  Tl;e  Welch  call  the  Irish  (whether  in  Ireland  or  Britain  I 
;  and  as  they  generally  usC  or  Pnjddtn^  tor  Scotland 

jnd*it.s  inhabitants,  none  ilsi' could  apparently*  in  these  passages,  be  intend¬ 
ed,  but  the  Celyddon,  or  Souihetn  l  icts.  'i'hc  'I’riads,  moreover,  plainly 
intimate  th.it  one  part  of  the  Piets  was  Iiish,  by  the  term,  Gziyddyl 
Fnirhti,  (^ue.  May  not  C.-,7wr/5;;a,  t!;e  Roman  name  of  this  division> 
have  b.en  foiaieJ  I'rom  P  licht-Ivirnt,  ox  /’n.i /b </.v?i7;,  Irish  Piets  ? 
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spleen^  \vhirh  (lis*;:rd:*e  Mr.  Pinkortun’s  rival  |)crrormances. 
Uiuler  tliL*  sever;;!  uer  ods,  our  author  investigates  the  civil 
ami  ecclesia  licji*  history,  the  a’ni*{nities»  llie  laws,  the  man- 
n  T^,  ainl  the  liior;iti»re  of  ♦he  viirioos  tribes  and  districts  of 
ISort  I  Brit;!ii^  oeeasieiiahy,  topics  that  were  uppro- 

pruite  to  pe(  u  lar  a.,es.  lie  is  certainly  not  a  concln.sive 
reastnier  ;  liut  !»c  is  ;\n  itKlnsti  ions  coiiij}ilei*,  ami  a  judicious 
arr.uiij^er  oi  fac’s.  Oi  tlicse,  mere  or  less  iiiiportunt,  a  vast 
number  is  here  collected  ;  t'lc  utility  of  vviiicu,  it  clccreii.se d, 
is  nor  .estr  >yed  hv  his  iheoreticui  mistakes,  'riuse  niiglit 
be  <  xclu'teJ  or  corrected,  without  uerHii^in*;  the  form,  or 
greadv  reducinti;  the  s'lh.sttnce  of  his  v<»hnnc*.  Tlte  ciiaptcrs 
on  civil  history  f»)rin  an  useiid  coMi|H‘nditnn  of  the  principal 
events  wliich  aiF.*ct(*d  tin*.  Norilc'rn  lii  vi  ion  vd*  our  island,  pre- 
viouMcj  A.  1).  I30o;  an  l  a  rcpiil  vicnv  of  hi’er  tir.nsiictions  it 
annexed,  in  a  snj)  deineid  of  seventy  pages.  Mr.  (\  it  a 
Vindicator  of  Mary  Cinecn  of  Scots  ;  hut,  unless  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  he  does  not  l>ciray  glaring  |)arlialilies.  Ilis  style  it 
tulerahiy  ch  ar,  thougli  neither  imjnessivc  nor  void  of  aflcc- 
tation.  On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  his  work,  at 
supplying  a  copious  slcre  of  information,  on  topics  either  of 
an  useful,  or  of  a  curious  nature,  witliout  any  vicioiu  alloy 
that  might  render  ilie  acquisition  dangerous. 

This  volume  is  decorated  with  an  elegant  wliolc  sheet  map 
of  Scotland,  marking  the  tribes,  provinces,  roads,  stations, 
towns,  the  names  of  wliicli  have  licen  preserved  since 

the  Komans  invaded  that  country.  Its  principal  features  are 
heautifully  (and  we  believe  acenrately)  distinguished  by 
the  engraving;  hut  tliey  tend  to  tihseure  tiie  t(»pogrdphicai 
appellations.  Several  jilans  of  Homan  and  Ikitisli  foitilica- 
tions  are  inserted,  to  illustrate  the  author’s  di'scriptions  of 
local  antiquities;  subjects,  to  which  he  has  paid  a  laudable 
attention. 

'I’o  the  muUitUvIe  and  variety  of  materials  which  compose 
tins  volume,  it  is  inqiossililti  for  us  to  do  justice,  either  by 
aii.'ilvsis  or  extract.  As  a  brief  sjicciincn  of  the  author’s 
inainifr,  wo  annex  a  p.aragraph  which  may  alford  information 
to  our  readers,  respecting  objects  that  have  proliahly  some- 
ti  lies  attracted  their  notice.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise 
that  Mr.  ("halmers  uses  the  woril  strengths  in  its  antiquated 
bcnse,  tlviit  oi  fortified  placc.f. 

‘  The  next  objects  of  rational  curiosity  to  the  8trcn;:ths,  and  hiding 
of  the  Hritidt  tribes,  arc  their  weapons.  Several  of  theic  have 
Ix  cn  .'lire  idy  mentioned,  as  they  were  occas’onally  found,  in  the  graves  of 
the  Warriors,  who  li  »d  once  made  an  apjuopriate  use  of  them.  'J  hese 
v.'capons  are  of  different  kinds  ;  axes,  or  ludchets  ;  and  arrow  licads.  The 
h.itc!Kt.s,  which  h  ive  been  most  fn'quently  found,  both  in  North,  and 
Mcuth-Biitain,  are  generally  of  flint,  and  arc  Uitially  called  r#///,  though 
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;intiquaric»  have  been  enable  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  name.  Yct^ 
the  flint  hatcb.cts,  that  have  occasioned  so  much  discussion,  among  learned 
mt‘n,  were  called  .  c///,  fioin  the  nature  of  the  material  whereof  they  were 
made  ;  the  cc/// of  the  Bntish  speech  literally  signifying  a  Jlint  stonr  (a) 
'I'hcia:  axes,  or  celts^  as  they  have  been  called,  even  when  tficy  were  '  ade 
of  ht'OJti  or  other  metals,  have  been  discovered,  in  both  North,  and 
tSouth-Bnuiin  ;  and  they  were  often  formed  of  bniss,  and  of  other  materials 
of  a  similar  kind,  as  well  as  of  flint.  Several  of  these  brass  hatchets  have 
been  found,  in  the  British  barrows,  on  Salisbury  Plain  (6).  The  places, 
where  these  hatchets  had  so  long  reposed,  with  the  original  owners,  and 
were  at  length  discovered,  attest,  that  they  were  Biitish  weapons.  I'hese 
brass  hatrheu,  as  they  have  been  also  found,  within  the  British  lxirrows,in 
North'Britain,  must  equally  be  deemed  the  curious  weapons  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Britons  (c).  Several  arrow  heads,  which  had  bc*en  made  of  shaip- 
polntcd  flint,  have  been  found  within  various  graves,  in  Noith- Britain,  as 
we  liave  already  8«!en  (</}.  Such  arrow  heads  of  flint  have  been  found,  in 
die  isle  of  Skye  (c).  'I'o  these  arrow  heads  of  flint,  su}>erstition  has 
given  the  name  of  eJf-shotSy  from  a  supposition,  that  they  are  shot  by  elfs, 
or  fairies,  at  cattle.  Th?  common  people  derive  many  of  the  disorders 
of  tlieir  cattle  from  the  rlf  shots  ;  and  superstition  also  directs  the  cure  : 
theafflictcil  beas»  must  l>e  touched  by  the  elf-shot,  or  must  be  made  to 
drink  the  w  itf  r,  w  herein  the  elf-shot  has  been  dipped  {/).*  pp.  99.  iOO. 

‘  in)  Owen's  Diet.  These  celts  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and 
or  dlHerent  si^es,  all  over  South-Britain.  Du^.  Warwick,  p  77S  ;  Stuke- 
ley’s  liin.  Curiosum,  p.  ol  ;  Plot’s  Statfor.. shire,  p.  397;  Hutch.  Cum- 
Unianil,  p.  l‘J-li;  Whit.  Manchester,  8vo.  cd.  v.  i.  p.  19,  — 22. 

’i'hos'*  cuiioiis  c<//x,  which  even  apjx'ar  on  British  coins,  have  also  bi'cn 
discovered.  In  every  part  of  North  Hntain.  Gordon’s  Itin.  Septen.  p.  17-  ; 
Sibbald’s  Hist.  F.nquir.  p.  ,11  ;  Comp.inion  to  the  Map  of  Pweedale,  p. 
.31  ;  Acco.  Antiq.  Scot.  p.  .1.1 — ;  and  part  ii  p.  46 — l‘J‘2  ;  Stat. 
Acco.  V.  iv.  p.  479  ;  ib  v.  iii.  p.  .16  ;  lb.  vol.  v.  pi  S.l  ;  lb.  v,  x.  p.  186  ; 
Ib.  V.  xvii.  p  1:19;  IVe’s  Hist,  of  Rutherglen,  p.  149,  pi.  1. 

(i'.  Stukclcy’s  Stoneh.engc,  p.  r6 ;  Gibson’s  Camden,  1253;  Whit. 
M-inch.  8vo  edition,  v.  i.  p  17 — 19. 

(c  Stai.  Acco.  V.  \ii  p  2.11  ;  Ib.  p.  60.  lb.  v.  viii.  p.  30.1 ;  Ib.  v.  x.  p. 
.!() ;  lb.  V.  xviii  p.  1 1 7.  Siblwld  says,  “  th.it  .several  swords,  beads  of  spears, 
and  small  daits.made  ot  b!Ms.s,  have  been  lound  in  '.cveral  places  of  Scot¬ 
land.”  r.nquir.  p.  11.  'rhere  i.s  a  delineation  of  some  brass  axes, 

wl'.H'ii  were  found,  in  Scotland,in  (Jordon's  Ttin.  Septent.  pi  ,10. 

St.  i.  Acco  of  Lauder,  v.  i.  p.  7H.  In  the  parish  of  B  mholm, 
Kir.c  sliin*,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  tradition  says  a  battle  w.is 
fought ,  in  .aneient  time.s,  there  have  Uhmi  found  a  number  of  fl'nt  arrow 
he!tl^,and,  in  tlw  wnie  vicinity,  a  quantity  of  hum.m  b  :nes.  lb.  v.  xv.  y. 
23S. 

IH  Acco.  Antiq.  Soc.  Scotland,  p.  5.1,  and  j:art  ii  p.  W) — 122.  Slmi- 
].  r  .urow  head.s  liave  b-en  found,  in  the  p.irish  of  Logierait.  .^tat.  Acco. 
vol.  V.  p.  S.l  in  the  p  irisli  of  Pcnn-y-cuick,  near  Bs’un'itone  Castle,  has 
fn  en  tound  an  .nrow  head  of  ilint,  ragged  on  ilie  edges,  and  barl>ed.  Ib. 
\.x.p  l2.1.  Similar  arrow  heads  havi*  Ivcn  found  in  South- Biirai ft. 
Stuk.  ley’.s  Abc..y,  .33  ;  T'horcsby’s  I^vds,  1?) — 1  ;  V’hitakrr’s  Manches- 
te; ,  id  V  1  p.  2.1. 

(/)  I  ..I  JVu;  in  :^cot!and,  v.  i.  p.  lOL’ 
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Art.  II.  Toar  through  HoUdnd%  along  the  Right  and  Left  Banks  of  tht 

Rhint^  to  the  South  cf  German in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  if  ISOtik 

By  Sir  John  Carr.  4*10.  pp.  iSi.  Price  ‘21.  28.  Phillips.  1807. 

yHIS  uork  recals  oiir  thouglus  to  ;ui  almost  forgotten  tract 
ori‘'ur(»|)e.  Alxuit  twelve  or  rourteen  years  since,  there 
was  not  a  day  in  which  nearly  all  llie  j)eople  of  Kiv^land  did 
not  tliiiik  and  talk  of  Holland,  the  Low  C'onntries,  and  the 
Rhine.  In  conremplatin;^  the  situaMon  of  Holland  at  that 
time,  our  minds  reverted  to  the  illustrious  origin  of  its  free¬ 
dom,  to  its  subsequent  train  of  heroic  characters  and  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  to  the  national  enerjxy  which  had  so  loni»  luaintain- 
ed  at  once  its  physical  existence  aj^ainst  the  ocean,  and  its 
political  independence  against  the  most  powerful  neiglihour- 
ing  despots,  while  its  commercial  relations  had  extended  to 
the  remotest  points  of  the  globe.  'I'o  see  a  state  wjiich  had 
held  so  conspicuous  a  rank  among  nations  approaching  fast 
to  its  catastroj)lie  ;  to  see  tiiose  moral  and  political  mounds 
wliich  had  comhiue  i  witli  tlie  oh^tacles  of  nature  to  piecinde 
the  access  and  n'pel  the  approach  of  foreign  dominion  wearing 
away,  and  at  lengtli  suhvcited  at  th*‘  very  moment  that  ualure 
too,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  revcrseil  her  condner,  and 
opened  the  harrier  to  the  irruption  of  a  new  and  overwhelming 
power,  which  if  it  once  inundated  the  Lind,  was  not  likely  to 
subside  or  recede  ;  aiul  to  see  all  those  events  consummated 
by  the  final  surrender  of  that  proud  country,  excited  in  our 
minds  an  attention  and  an  emotion,  in  comparison  with  whicK 
many  of  even  the  important  concerns  of  our  own  country  were 
matters  of  hut  insipid  interest. 

During  a  year  or  two  before  this  event,  the  Nethcrlan»ls  had 
been  the  scene  to  which  our  imagination  cv^n<tantly  returned, 
in  every  interval  of  our  immediate  iinsiness,  and  often  while 
that  hnsiness  was  in  onr  hands  ;  we  were  far  more,  tamiliar 
with  its  cities  and  fortresses  th  in  with  the  towns  in  tlie  further 
part  of  the  coiintv  in  wdiich  we  resided.  In  thought  we  tra¬ 
versed  every  district  ;  in  following  the  movements  ot  anmos, 
weolten  saw  from  a  high  tower  the  field  ol  battle,  placed  our¬ 
selves  alternately  in  the  situation  of  defenders  and  assailants 
ot  entrenchments  and  ramparts,  and  amidst  our  ama/.cmenC 
at  the  heroic  enthusiasm  which  had  perhaps  never  before  ani¬ 
mated  so  inanv  combatants  at  once,  we  could  almost  imagine 
tlie  shades  of  cliiefs  and  legions  who  had  fought  and  fallen  in 
ilie  same  fields  in  former  ages,  recalled  to  the  scene,  and 
Viewing  witli  mixed  wonder  and  envy  tlie  exploits  whicfi 
ttclipscd  their  fame. 

.  *^1  he  Khiiie  was  perhaps  already  the  most  celebrated  river 
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on  earth,  from  the  martial  triumphs  and  devastations  uliich 
had  illustrated  and  afllictrtl  the  re«»ions  through  which  it  Hows. 
I’he  events,  however,  which  had  made  it  Si)  iiumiu  ndde,  had 
long  since  sunk  into  the  qiiietticss  of  history,  and  our  thoughts 
hut  little  fiecjuented  its  vicinity,  till  th(‘  tumult  of  a  m*w  and 
unparalleled  contest  exu  n.led  almig  its  hanks.  And  then,  for 
awhile,  our  imagination  saw  the  Rhine  whemver  wc  went,  and 
we  were  still  musing  on  the  achievements  (for  there  is 

hardly  any  man  that  does  not  as'iociate  rather  a  grand  than  a  * 
frightful  and  odious  idea  with  distant  war)  wliieh  were  proha- 
hiy  at  that  very  hour  ihm  dering  on  the  one  or  tlte  ether  hriiik 
of  that  stream.  It  was  much  indeed  if  we  coiilil  walk  over  a 
bridge,  or  he  rowt  d  over  a  ferry,  without  thinking  of  armies 
swimming  across  the  Rhine,  to  attack  tlie  enemy’s  lines  on 
the  opposite  hank.  Over  these  lx  rders  onr  anxiety  and 
wrxxler  hovered  for  a  consid  rahle  time  ;  and  it  was  ti'onght  a 
rather  extravagant  presmnrtimi  if  any  one  predicted,  that  the 
scene  of  action  and  of  interest  was  ui  to  he  trattsferred 
far  toward  the  east.  After  a  year  >r  two,  Itow ever,  i  ll  was 
clianged.  'Jdio  fields  which  harl  her  n  so  fn  n  ely  contested 
were  resigned  to  the  peasant  and  his  Ciitlle  ;  tlie  hattleinents  no 
longer  shook  iinderthc  disc!»argc  rd'  i.itiilery,  exccjtt  when  it 
ilnnonncecl  some  rlistnnl  eoinpust,  and  the  river  was  once  more 
left  to  flow  in  jieace.  As  stien  as  its  neigldionrliood  ceased 
to  he  terrihle,  onr  iinag inaiion  deserie/i  it,  and  this  famons* 
river,  and  the  territories  iminediaiciy  ad;acet»t,  have  been  for 
yt*ars  past  nearly  as  little  ilnntglii  rd,  as  the  C'hy  aiul  its  wil¬ 
dernesses  and  harharian  hordts.  !t  could  rarelv  he  recalled 
to  our  recolleetion,  w  hih*.  our  tljotights  were  home  auav  l.y 
the  strange  pr(>r.rt  ss,  we  inigiit  almost  sav  (hght  r.t  war,  to 
the  Ailigi',  the  r»ri*nta,  liie  Nile,  the  Damihe,  the  Oiler,  the 
Klh(‘,  the  \  istnla,  and  the  Narew. 

Onr  traveller  therefore  j>r(‘sC!its  his  dcsi  riptions  and  delinea¬ 
tions  to  a  less  eager  curiosity,  and  a  less  romantic  interest,  than 
that  witli  which  a  similiir  work  would  have  hecn  leceiveil  at  a 
former  period.  Rot  still  we  have  been  gratified  hy  being  led 
hack  to  revisd,  for  a  inomenl,  soim‘.  of  the  scenes  of  those  won- 
lieiTiil  events,  of  which  tlic  luenioiy,  lliongh  snsjrcndcd, 
will  alwavs  hv  a  slitilit  hint  he  vividlv  renewed.  I'esidt's,  it 
must  he  nlUxied  that  Holland,  and  tlu*  hanks  of  the  Rhine, 
would  deserve  some  attention  from  a  traveller  and  his  readers, 
if  the  moral  elraracter  of  the  one,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
other,  dt'i'ived  no  addition  to  their  im})orUinee  from  histcri* 
eahasscciaiions. 

\\*e  recollect  that  the  last  time  we  h.ad  occasion  to  attend 
upon  this  autlior,  we  vcnUircd  to  UiUktt  as  free  with  him  as  if 
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be  bad  been  one  of  our  cousins,  or  old  U'd^lijours.  W’c 
might  indeed  be  sensible  that  Uie  addition  of  blscj.,  wiih  which 
bis  name  was  then  announced,  nuirked  a  degree  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  society,  for  which  men  cf  our  profession  might  al¬ 
ways  sigh  in  vain  ;  yet,  owing  probably  to  the  Vivaciiy  and 
good  temper  of  the  man,  we  did  not  f.’ci  its  edect  so  iiuposing 
as  to  constrain  our  manners  into  ceremonious  Ibrinallty.  But 
Mr.  Carr  is  now  become  a  Kniglit ;  and  it  would  ill  comport 
wiili  our  profound  veneration  for  w'nalever  belongs  to  rank 
and  title,  and  with  our  grave  and  a.ssured  belief  of  the  eilicacy 
of  a  royal  or  vice-royal  application  to  put  dignity  into  a 
person,  as  much  as  in  former  times  to  drive  the  scrofula  out, 
if  we  did  not  try  to  demean  ourselves  wiili  the  deference  re¬ 
quired  from  tlie  comparative  hun.llity  of  our  station.  If  we 
should  in  any  instance  he  inadvertcMilly  betrayed  into  a  iiio- 
uientai V  forgetfulness  of  this  propriety,  we  must  beforehand 
plead  ill  our  excuse,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  always 
conanonious  in  the  company  of  so  gay  and  rattling  a  knight. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  bnt  justice  to  observe,  lliat  we  have 
less  cause  now  to  complain  of  an  excess  of  mirth,  tiian  in  Uia 
preceding  work. 

lie  begins  with  a  confession,  hut  w  ithout  any  signs  of  pcii- 
teiice  ;  aiul  this  confession,  like  those  of  many  other  culprits, 
cMids  ill  self- j list ificiition.  The  war  made  it  impracticable  to 
travel  as  an  Kiiglishman  ;  be  tiiercfore  protended  an  Ameri¬ 
can  nativity  and  citizenship,  borrowed  the  passport  of  a  friend, 
a  legitimate  American,  which  liad  a  fortunate  correspondcncu 
ill  tlie  personal  description,”  and  slontly  reiterated  the  false¬ 
hood  on  t‘veiy  needful  occasion.  Baltimore  was  the  place 
w!jich  received  the  undeserved  honour  of  his  birtli,  and  his 
American  friend  was  to  liave  fiirnislied  liim  with  a  particular 
account  of  that  city  and  its  principal  inhaliitants,  as  a  secu¬ 
rity  against  the  perils  of  cross-examination.  This  accessary 
part  of  Ihs  eipiipments,  however,  was  not  supplied ;  and  the 
adventurous  kuight  was  set  a-going  under  the  disadvantage  of 
a  total  loss  of  memory^  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the 
place  where  he  was  to  profess  he  had  spent  his  early  years. 
Such  a  strange  mental  defect  might  well  excite  some  surprisCi 
hut  it  was  accounted  fi>r  by  his  having  quilted  Baltimoie  when 
he  was  very  young.  This  ill-prepared  cheat  was  fidly  as  likely 
to  bring  him  into  scrapes  as  to  help  him  out  of  lliem.  lo  sc-, 
veral  instances,  he  seemed  to  have  a  much  better  chance  of 
trying  the  depth  of  the  sources  of  liis  hilarity  among  his  un¬ 
fortunate  connirymcn  at  Verdun,  not  lo  mention  any  place  oi 
durance  still  more  grievous  to  a  free>horn  Englishman,  tliaii 
to  he  flaunting  about  London  in  the  eclat  of  a  iicw'  and 
*<i)iciidid  publicalioii.  At  Bonn  he  vva.s  addressed  and  alluded 
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to  by  the  unwelrome  appellation  of  Monsieur  Angloisy  in  t 
company  here  there  were  a  number  of  French  officers;  and 
the  adventure  at  Cologne  affords  a  good  sample  of  the  frights 
and  shifts  to  which  a  man  is  exposed  and  reduced,  when  he 
knows  there  is  only  the  paper  shield  of  a  thin  falsehood  between 
him  and  danger.  Yet  we  would  not  condemn  him  rashly: 
if  he  could  not  support  his  ucw  dignity  without  publishing, 
if  he  could  not  publish  without  travelling,  if  he  could  not 
travel  without  lying,  we  should  rather  pity  than  blame  this 
forfeiture  of  his  character,  and  this  blot  on  nis  escutcheon, 

'The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  describing  the 
principal  towns  and  public  institutions  of  Holland.  The  au¬ 
thor  very  properly  makes  many  statements  tending  to  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  present  slate  of  that  country,  and  the 
state  it  was  in  before  the  French  Revolution,  aiid  even  stweral 
centuries  back.  He  intermixes  many  pieces  of  local  history 
and  biography,  and  especially  anecdotes  of  the  many  cele¬ 
brated  Dutch  painters.  It  would  have  been  no  bad  thesis  for 
the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  if  he  had  attempted  to  account 
for  the  production  of  such  a  disproportionate  number  of 
painters,  in  a  country  where  the  natural  sceneiy  is  so  little 
adapted  to  indame  or  enrich  the  imagination,  w  here  the  heavy 
uniformity  of  society  anil  manners  would  seem  to  afford  so 
few'  diversities  and  combinations  of  character,  and  where 
poetry,  the  best  nurse  of  the  genius  of  painting,  has  never 
hecii  able  to  preserve  licr  sensibility  aiul  enthusiasm^  amidst 
the  eagerness  for  getting  money,  ii:c  exhalations  of  stagnant 
canals,  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco. 

1'he  fall  of  their  independence  and  forc.ign  commerce, 
docs  not  seem  to  have  effected  any  material  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Dutch,  or  such  a  disastrous  alteration  of 
their  condition,  as  we  have  generally  been  taught  to  believe. 
I'hc  same  appearance  of  universal  activity,  of  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated  soil,  aud  opulent  resources,  waspresented  to  Sir  J.  Carr, 
as  to  the  travellers  of  former  times.  The  measure  of  their 
wealth,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  he  materially  reduced,  hut 
there  is  still  enough  to  prevent  any  general  symptoms  of  that 
povcity  and  ruin  toward  which  the  nation  has  so  often  been 
described  as  verging.  What  might  have  been  supposed  the 
least  of  all  to  be  expectcti,  the  new  government  is  declared  by 
onr  traveller  to  be  really  very  ])opular  in  Holland  ;  a  fact 
which  we  are  afraid  will  be  rendered  still  more  inoxj)lical>lc  to 
the  understandings  of  our  countiyinen,  when  we  mention,  as  its 
cause,  that  the  viceroy  Louis  has  effected  a  great  and  economical 
reform  in  the  pul)lie  expenditure.  The  prevention  of  frauds 
in  office,  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  the  careful  appropriation 
•sf  the  public  means,  may  indeed,  in  such  a  niggardly  country 
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Hullaniiy  contribute  to  the  popularity  of  a  ^overniTicnt  that 
can  (lei^cncl  to  stuch  petty  concerns,  but  we  have  cause  to  be 
prouil  that  it  is  very  lon^  since  our  political  system  has  been 
liejtradetl  by  aity  considerable  mixture  of  ^thesc  sordid  mea¬ 
sures.  Wc  shall  transcribe  Sir  Johirs  testimony  to  the  favour 
in  which  kin^  Louis  is  held  in  Holland,  and  tlie  very  odd  cif- 
cuiustances  which  have  gained  it  for  him.  *  « 

•  In  the  department  of  the  admiralty,  the  kinj^  has  effected  many  witc 
and  salutary  regulations.  He  Has  abolished  all  the  sinecure  offices  attach- 
tid  to  it,  reduced  overgrown  sal.iriesi'and  doubled  the  hours  of  labour  of 
the  clerks,  who  were  before  almost  receiving  the  wages  of  idleness  from 
the  country,  .by  this. firm  and  sagacious  conduct,  the  king  has  already 
proiiuccd  a  saving  to  the  state  qf  two  millions  sterling  a  year. 

‘  before  these  circumstances, 'and  the  previous  unsettled  condition  of 
tlic  country  are  k'aown  or  reflected'  upon,  it  would  appear  somewhat  para¬ 
doxical,  that  as  the  interests  of  the  Dutch  have  a  bias  in  favour  of  England, 
and  as  their  government  is  of  French  constitution,  the  ridci*  who  has  been 
placed  over  diem  by  events  little  less  than  miraculous,  could  ever,  and  'es¬ 
pecially  in  so  short  a  time,  have  made  himself  popular  :  but  to  the  fact  ,1 
pledge  myself,  upon  tlic  authority  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  en¬ 
lightened  Dutchmen  in  different  parts  of  Holland,  repeatedly  renewed  to 
me.*  pp.  3^)— bl. 

<  1  met  with  two  or  three  anhabiunts  (at  Delft)  who  spoke  good 
English,  and  expressed  in  terms  pf  feeling  misery,  the  heavy  losses  anji 
distresses  which  they  had  sustained  by  a  rupture  with  England  ;  yet, 
strange  es'it  may  appear!  they  seemed  to  think  well  of  their  new  govem- 
and  spoke  with  great  esteem  of  their  king,  of  whom  they  said  they 
'well  knew  he  felt  the  impolicy  of  a  war  with"  England  as  much  as  any 
Dutchman,  and  that  he  would  rejoice  at  the  hour  when  the  great  political 
events  W'hich  weie  passing  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  would  admit  of'  a 
gcneial  amity  .and  free  intercourse  with  that  country.  They  spoke ’of  the 
gu\ eminent  of  the  btadtholder  with  contempt,  and  of  the  republic  with 
detestation.’  pp.  93—94'.  ’ 

*  The  king  had  btH.*n  at  the  rather  at  his  palace  in  the  wood 

adjoining,  uply  about  six  weeks,  in  the  course  of  which,  1  was  credibly 
inlormed,  iie  had  displayed  uncuinmoo  activity  and  talent  in  the  discharge 
of  the  great  duties  of  his  station.  Although  an  invalid,  he  was  at  his 
bureau  with  his  niinisteri  e\ery  morning  at  six  o’clock,  which  he  never 
quitted  until  the  business  of  the  day  was  completed.'  The  poor-laws  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  they  are,'  I  h‘ear,  to  undergo  a  consider¬ 
able  amelioration.  I  have’ already  mentioned  his  alrolition  of  useless  ' 
oflkes,  sinecures,  and  nnmeritetl  pensions,  the  reduction  of  excessive 
salaries,  and  an  extension  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  state  in 
the  public  offices.'  These  advantages  could  only  be  expected  to'  flow 
from  that  vast  power  which  revolutions,  after  iheir  etfervescence  has  sub¬ 
sided,  gradually'  deposit  with  some  fortunate  individual,  who,  if  he  has 
tilent  and  good  Inclinations,  is  enabled  to  consult  the  prosperity  of  a  state, 
by  n'.easures  at  once  prompt,  summary,  and  efficacious,  anretatded  by 
forms,  clashing  interests, 'or  hoary  prejudices.  ITic  first  of  a  newhascvei 
this  advantage  over  the  last  of  aih  old  dynasty.’  pp.  Il5— 1IG> 
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*  In  dtrtaillng  ihcs^*  anecdotes,  which  to  me  at  least  were  Intercsufig,  I 
hjvc'l)ccn  induced  by  a  reneration  for  tiuth  alone,  to  give  3  representation 
which,  to  such  as  think  that  n  thing  favourable,  however  deservtxl,  should 
be  reported  of  those  with  whom  we  are  not  in  amity,  will  not  be’  vt(y 
palat'ible.  To  an  enemy,  if  rot  generous,  let  us  rJways  at  least  be  just. 
It  is  as  base  in  principle,  as  it  is  dangerous  in  politics,  to  depreciate  the 
popularity  of  a  prince  with  whom  we  are  at  war ;  for  it  obviously  leads  to 
a  leiscalculatiun  of  his  inHuence  u]K)n  his  people,  and  of  tlie  nature  and 
extent  of  his  strength  and  resources  — I  abhor  fuming  a  sovereign  with 
adulation,  more  especially  the  ruler  of  a  country  at  war  with  my  own  ; 
but  it  is  wliat  1  owe  to  my  ow  n  country  to  relate  the  fact.*  p.  34. 

The  sobe  r  orderly  cliaractor  of  i  bo  Dutch  people  does  not 
iniirh  engage  our  rt*speet,  since  it  nnqucslionjibly  springs  in  no 
small  degree  frnn  tlt<*  “  looi  of  all  evil.”  Hnt,  considering 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
on  meeting  with  a  national  characteristic  whicli  is  good  in 
practical  elfoct,  however  nnsatisfactury  the  principle.  We  are 
glad  when  vice  is  prevented,  (W’en  though  it  be  vice  that  pre- 
vents  it.  It  will  be  a  most  sublime  spectacle  whenever  a  nation 
sliall  he  found  to  retumnee  riot  and  dissipation  from  a  principle 
of  obeilience  to  Divine  laws  :  but  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  he  inf(  rmed,  even  though  tlicre*  he  little  religion 
there,  that  a  city  is  inoilertitely  quiet  at  night,  that  there  is  a 
general  industry,  and  a  tolendile  share  of  domestic  regularity 
and  morality,  that  “  dninkenuess  is  held  unpardonahly  in- 
t’amons,”  and  tliat  there  are  i  x<  ellent  public  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  distress,  aixt  lor  the  salutary  discipline  of  the 
f  rotligate.  Undoubtedly,  a  material  proportion  of  this  must 
result  from  sr^mething  better  than  that  mean  passion  for  which 
the  Dutch  arc  notorious  ;  it  is  j)artly  the  consequence  of  that 
careful  education,  winch,  Sir  .lehn  assures  ns,  prevails  in 
liollnnd.  Hilt  after  hearing  thus  mncli  in  favour  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  nation,  we  were  not  fully  prejiared  for  the  following 
description. 

•  It  is  matter  of  surpri/e  to  the  contemplative  traveller,  to  obGOivc  in  2 
country  apparently  ?o  mechanically  moral  and  regular  as  Holland,  the 
glaring  defects  ot  the  most  loose  and  nieietiiclous  government.  In  the 
heart  of  the  finest  cities  are  to  be  found  brothels  surpassing  in  iniquity  all 
such  si'ats  of  impurity  in  any  other  nation,  in  which  tiie  horrible  novelty  uf 
the  most  savage  oppression  is  unitetl  to  a  public,  licensed,  and  authonsed 
display  of  vice  and  profligacy.  I  mean  the  spill-houses,  to  one  of  which 
m  .  laquais  dc  place  conducted  me  about  10  o’clock  at  night,  when  those 
iienes  of  revelry  open.  In  a  street  in  an  inferior  quarter  ot  the  tow'n,  the 
sound  of  fiddles  and  dancing  announced  the  approach  to  one  of  these 
houses.  Presently  my  guide  stop|K*d  before  one  of  them,  into  the  saloon 
of  which  he  introduced  me,  by  pulling  aside  a  curtain  diaw  n  before  thf 
door,  near  w  hich,  in  a  little  raised  orchestra,  two  fiddlers  were  scraping ; 
npon  bccchci  at  the  oilier  uid  of  tlie  room,  were  seven  or  eight  females 
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pintpd  and  dressed  m  all  their  finery,  with  lari^  silv’cr  backles,  loose 
muslin  robes,  massy  gilt  ear-rinps,  and  ornaments  of  the  same  metal 
round  the  head.  Most  of  them  looked  very  jaded.  As  soon  as  I  eotered, 
a  bottle  of  wine  and  glasses,  and  pipes  and  tobacco,  were  put  before  me, 
for  which  I  paid  a  florin,  which  is  consider'd  as  the  premium  of  admis- 
gion.  These  miserable  wretches  W'ere  all  prostitutes  and  prisoners,  con¬ 
fined  to  this  haunt  of  vice,  and  never  suffered  to  pass  its  threshold  until 
en.bled,  out  of  the  wages  of  prostitution,  to  redeem  themselves.  The  way 
in  which  they  are  ensnared  into  this  brothel -dungeon  is  WMthy  of  notice. 
The  keeper  of  it  hears  of  some  girl  who  is  in  debt,  frequently  occasioned 
by  dn'ssing  beyond  her  means,  to  set  off  her  person  to  advanta  .je  at  some 
of  the  music-rooms,  or  other  public  places  :  he  approaches  her,  pities  her, 
offers  her  money  to  discharge  her  debts,  advanc  s  her  moie  for  immedi¬ 
ate  and  future  purpo^^es ;  she  becomes  his  debtor :  in  a  short  time  he 
seizes  upon  her  person,  and  bears  her  away  to  his  bagnio,  and  receives  the 
produce  of  her  disgrace  and  infamy  ;  and  this  s  ene  of  compound  enor¬ 
mity  is  tolerated  by  the  goveriunent,  and  has  so  continued  for  many  years, 
till  time  has  hardened  the  cruel  practice  into  a  custom  which  has  become 
inoffensive  to  the  people. 

‘  One  of  these  poor  wretches  approached  me  ;  the  affected  gjaiety  of 
her  deportment,  so  entirely  discordant  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  a  mind 
exposed  to  such  humiliating  profligacy,  was  in  no  little  degree  distresung  : 
but  1  observed  she  drank  the  wine  I  gave  her  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  some 
money  which  I  presented  htT  with,  excited  expressions  ot  gratitude,  but 
no  emotions  of  delight;  from  which  I  concluded  she  was  merely  the 
channel  through  which  my  present  would  pass  to  her  brutal  gaoler  ;  an 
apprehension  which  was  confirmed  to  me  by  my  lacquey,  on  my  quitting 
tliis  scene  of  complicated  wretchedness.'  pp.  66 — 68. 

It  is  but  fair  to  place  against  this  liuleous  account,  our 
author’s  description  of  the  work-house  at  Amsterdam. 

*  It  is  a  vast  building  :  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  are  partly 
correctional  and  partly  charitable.  The  number  of  persons  within  its 
walls,  when  1  saw  it,  amounted  to  7.50  of  lx)th  sexes,  and  the  annual  ex- 
pence  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  florins.  In  the  rooms  belonging 
to  the  governors  and  directresses,  are  some  exquisite  pictures  of  Vandyke, 
Rembrandt,  and  Yordaens.  In  a  vast  room  very  cleanly  kept,  and-  well 
ventilated,  were  an  immense  number  of  women,  occupied  in  sewing, 
spinning,  &,c.  Among  them  was  a  fine,  handsome,  hearty  looking  Irish¬ 
woman,  who  had  been  confined  two  years,  at  t’.e  instan  -e  of  her  husband, 
lor  being  more  fond  of  a  little  true  8chidam  gin  than  of  her  liege  spouse. 
In  another  vast  apartment,  secured  by  massy  iron  railing  and  grated  win¬ 
dows,  were  about  seventy  female  convicts,  who  appeared  to  be  in  the 
liighest  state  of  discipline,  and  were  very  industriously  and  silently  niaking 
hce,  &c.,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  governess.  Fiom  the  w'alls  of 
the  room  were  suspended  instruments  of  punishment,  such  us  scourgrs, 
irons  for  the  legs,  &c.  which,  we  w'erc  infoi  med,  were  not  spared,  upon  tJie 
slightest  appearance  of  insubordination,  'i'hesc  women  arc  always  kept 
jpart  from  the  rest.  'I  he  wards  of  the  men,  an^l  the  school-rooms  for  a 
gtcut  number  of  children,  who  arc  educated  and  maintained  under  the 
roof,  as  well  as  the  dorraitorirs,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  neatness, 
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In  another  pan  of  the  buildlnp,  ntwcr  shewn  to  strantjers*,  were  confined 
about  ten  young  ladies,  of  very  rc^pecubie,  and  some  of  veiy  high  fonri- 
lies,  who  were  sent  there  by  their  parents  or  friends  for  undutiful  deport¬ 
ment,  or  some  other  domestic  offence.  They  arc  compelled  to  wears 
particular  dress,  as  a  mark  of  degradation,  obliged  to  work  ?  stated  nuro- 
.Dcr  of  hours  a-d.iy,  and  arc  occasiomilly  whipjx-d.  They  .are  kept  apart 
.by  themselves,  and  no  one  but  a  lather,  motl;er,  brother,  .or  sister,  can  ice 
them  during  their  confinement,  and  then  only  ,hy  an  older  from  one  of 
the  directors.  Husbands  may  here,  uj)on  complaint  of  extravagance, 
drunkenness,  ^c„  duly  proved,  send  their, wives  ,to  be  .confined,  and  re- 
.ctivc  the  discipline  of  the  house' ;  and  .wives  their  husbands,  for  two,tliree, 
and  four  years  together.  The  aJlowaocc  of  food  is  abundant  and  good,  || 
and  each  person  is  .permitted  to  walk,  for  a  proper  time,  in  the  courts  with-  ® 
in  the  buddings,  which  arc  spacious.  Every  ward  is  kept  locked,  .and  no 
one  can  go  in  or  out  but  with  the  especial  permission  of  the  proper 
.officer.*  p. 

The  very  slow  adoption  of  obvious  improvements  in  do¬ 
mestic  ecoimmy  and  the  physical  part  of  education,  used  to 
he  a  cause  of  complaint  with  the  medical  reformers  in  our 
own  conntiy  ;  hut  we  should  hope  there  could  not  now  h 
♦\mnd,  in  any  corner  of  it,  an  instanci*  of  such  preposterou-s 
luirsiag,  as  our  author  .n*prescnts  to  he  gi'iieral  in  Holland. 

*  Pretty  and  healthy  children  are  rarely  to  »bc  seen  in  Holland  ;  in 
|(fneral  tliey  look  pale  and  squalid,  owing  to  an  ^minablc  system  followed 
tn  rearing  diem.  I'h  y  are  accu&touKHl  forttbe-hrst^two  or.  three  ruonthi 
to  respire  the  aimosphere  of  a  ro  m,  the  windows  .of  which  arc  nevtr 
opened  to  receive  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air ;  to  wash  them  with 
refreshing  cold  water  would  be  considered  as  certain  infanticide.  The 
miserable  Infant  is  swathed  n  und  with  flannel  rollers,  until  it  becomes  ai 
motionless  as  a  mummy  ;  and  over  these  ligature®  there  is  always  a  vast 
flannel  wrapptT  folded  three  or  four  times  round  the  body,  and  fastened  at 
the  bottom  of  its  feet.  Afterwards,  for  many  months  it  is  loaded  with 
woollen  garments,  and  when  .at  length  it  is  permitted  to  try  for  what 
purpose  legs  were  originally  constructed,  it  is  cased  in  an  additional 
wrapping  of  flannel,  to  prevent  die  dreaded  consequences  oi  die  salubrioiu 
air.*  pp.  l.'io— 15(). 

There  are  two  or  three  occasions  for  cautioning  Sir  John 
against  the  disposition  to  play  tricks  of  eNp<-*iiment  upon  Im 
reader’s  wotulcr  and  credulity.  One  .of  his  stories  relates  to 
a  man  tliat  he  knew  in  Knglaiul,  “  residing  very  fur  from  the 
capita),  who  was  so  possc.sscd  with  a  rage  for  eNjiensive  build 
iiie,  that  In*  had  many  parcels  of  bricks  and  stones  sent  do,wn 
to  his  workmen  by  tlie  maiUcoacli.”  If  this  pcrstin  was  not 
simply  a  madman,  the  truth  of  die  case  might  he  soiiiethHi^ 
like. this, — that  he  wished  to  have  some  small. pieces  senthin* 
as  samples  of  the  grain  and  quality  of  the  materials,, and  beiujj 
of  a  very  eager  temperament,  directed  them  to  ho  .sent  (f* 
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himst'lfj  by  the  spccijlicst  conveyance. 
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Sir  J.  Carr  visited,  and  dcscrilirs  at  some  length,  the  chief 
cities  of  Holland,  which  contain  iiuleed  hnt  little  that  u  hij4hiy 
cnrious  or  interestiin/.  In  spite  of  all  the  painters,  the  war¬ 
riors,  and  the  niemoral)le  events,  of  that  country,  there  is^  still* 
s(>methin*jf  on  which  the  imagination  cannot  endure  to  be  de- 
taim*d  ;  it  is  impatient  to  Hy  otf,  in  qticst  of  a  cottntry  that 
sliouid  really  srem  a  production  of  nature  rather  than  of  art, 
an<l  in  (]ui^stofa  more  lively  or  more  dignitied  people.  There 
is  in  this  people  nothing  playful  to  divert  ns,  nothing  graceful 
to  enchant  ns,  and  nothing  majestic  to  keep  ns  itt  awe.  I'hcre 
is  gravity  enough,  bur  it  is  more  like  the  dry  vulgar  gravity 
with  witich  a  tax-gatherer  makes  up  his  accounts,  than  that  of 
a  pliilosoplier  exploring  truth,  or  a  philanthropist  deliberating 
on  plans  of  utility.  It  is  the  gravity  of  a  man  who  despises 
gaiety  without  being  able  to  rise  to  contemplation.  It  is  the 
gravity  of  a  matt  that  we  wish  fairly  asleep  in  order  to  get  out 
ot  his  company,  instead  of  that  gravity  which  we  respectfully 
wait  upon,  regretting  its  reserve,  and  anxiously  soliciting  it 
into  social  converse’.  The  love  of  money  always  creates  a 
certain  coarseness  in  tlie  moral  texture  either  of  a  nation  or 
an  individual.  Such  a  quality  disables  the  mind  to  fed  the 
line  part  of  any  subject ;  and  all  that  catinot  be  measured  by 
roods,  or  valued  by  guineas,  is  considered  as  tlie  business  of 
men  who  came  into  t^ie  world  to  dream,  and  whine,  and  rani^ 
and  starve,  being  nnirappily  not  born  to  the  wisdom  of  miiid- 
ing  and  securing  the  main  chanci*. 

As  qualifying  this  representation  however,  in  some  degree, 
so  far  as  it  n*spccts  the  Dutch,  it  is  hut  just  to  say  that  tl»ey 
(k)  exhibit  some  small  signs  of  cnthnsiasni  in  advening  to  the 
magnanimous  character  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  that  self- 
dcvoiing  heroism  of  which  various  instances  are  cited  by  our 
traveller  when  describing  the  places  where  they  were  display¬ 
ed,  es'pecially,  during  that  strange  and  horrible  siege  of  Lct- 
den,  in  1573,  than  which  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
woiulerfnl  in  the  whole  compass  ol  history.  The  representa¬ 
tion  is  to  l>e  (pialilied  too  by  the  acknowledgement,  that  the 
Dutch  liiive  !uany  public  establishments  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  and  that  the  naiional  pride  appears  somewhat  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  genuine  admiration  of  genius  and  science,  when 
they  repeat  the  names  of  Krasmns,  Grotiiis,  and  Bot^rhaave, 
of  each  of  whom  our  author  has  recited  a  variety  of  anecdotes. 
The  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  Erasmus,  he  tells  us,  has 
b<‘en  tironglit  important  enough  to  coaxed  into  an  abettor 
of  each  oi  the  political  parties  successively  ascendent.  TIris 
toight  be  better  worth  their  whil  r  than  may  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pear,  for  they  thus  ohtiined  at  any. rate  one  political  partisan 
that  was  free  from  selfishness  and  corruption. 
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*  The  bronze  fijipire  is  clad  in  an  ecclesiastical  habit,  with  an  open  book 
in  h’s  hand.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to  con-  • 
vert  the  sage  into  a  turn-coat  ;  Ix'fore  the  revolution  whi  h  expelled  the 
Stadtholder  and  his  family,  every  concavity  in  his  dress  was  crammed, 
on  certiun  holidays,  wltli  oranges ;  during  the  hey-day  of  the  republican 
form  of  government,  aniidst  the  celtbration  of  its  festivals,  he  was  covered 
with  tri-coloured  ribbons,  when  the  juice  of  the  oninge  was  never  suffered 
to  pass  the  lips  of  the  true  patriot.*  pp.  37 — 38 

It  is  well  known  that  this  is  the  third  statue  raised  to  Fras- 
iniis  in  his  native  city,  the  first  having  been  of  wood,  and  the 
second  of  hhie  stone.  Sir  .1.  C’arr  attributes  tins  progressive 
iinprovcnu’nl  of  the  inaioi  iai,  to  an  incrt*as<'  of  veneration  for 
the  inoinory  of  the  man  ;  Imt  he  is  probably  aware  that  a 
much  more  characteristic,  reason  Ins  been  assigned  : — namely, 
that  the  worthy  hnrghers,  not  kttowing  whether  the  race  of 
gtnins,  now  that  it  Itad  niitnr.ilized  itself  among  them,  might 
not  be  as  prolific  as  that  of  rahhits,  atul  very  naturally  con¬ 
sidering  wliat  an  exptmse  it  would  in  tliat  case  prove  to  raise 
a  statue  to  each,  excej  t  of  the  plainest  materials,  determined 
to  begin  on  a  plan  w.hieh  woidti  enable  their  exchequer  to 
accommodate  all  the  tribe,  h  t  them  l>e  ever  so  nimierons. 
Finding,  however,  at  l!»e  end  of  near  twenty  years,  that  no 
second  Krasniu.>  had  appeared,  they  allowed  their  heretofore 
well-judged  parsimony  to  relax  ;  hut  stdi  keeping  a  cautions 
and  calculating  look  out,  tlicy  thought  it  not  prudent  to  ven¬ 
ture  beyomi  the  e\|)ense  of  working  a  piece  of  good  blue 
stone.  After  sixty- five  yi*ars  more  had  passed  on,  during 
wlneli  long  period  the  tiireatened  inundation  of  geniuses,  wits, 
and  literati,  bad  not,  in  wlmleor  in  part,  bioken  in  upon  them, 
they  eonclnded  that  the  danger  was  fairly  over,  and,  instigat¬ 
ed  to  a  hold  feat  of  lihendity,  they  eommeniorated  at  once  the 
merit  of  Krasimis  and  tin*  s  cnriry  of  tiieir  finances  hy  a  fine 
iiu'tal  fume  of  the  stature  of  ten  feet. 

In  remaikiegoa  the  aiu*cd('tes  relating  to  Frasmns,  we  do 
not  know  whether  we  shall  be  (ieemed,  nor  why  we  should  he 
deemed,  to  dt'part  from  the  gravity  of  our  ofrice,  hy  trans- 
rriii.ng  a  short  passage  (pioied  and  translated  from  him, 
(p.  Jii.)  together  with  the  sentence  with  which  Sir  J.  Can* 
intro. on  es  it. 

•  When  Erasn  us  was  in  England,  he  mentions  a  custom  then  prevalent 
amt  ng  the  females  of  this  country,  the  discontinuance  of  which,  considering 
bow  much  t.  ev  are  improved  since  the  time  of  Erasmus,  and  how  their 
natural  clurms  are  htightened  hy  tlie  grace  of  the  Grecian  drapery,  must 
he  a  subject  of  infinite  regret  with  all  who  love  and  cherish  the  sex,  as  it 
ouglii  to  *je  loved  ami  cherished. 

“  'j'hr  uem*  n  in  England  arc  divinely  beautiful,  affable,  and  good- 
hun.ou  ed.  There  is  a  custom  .also  here,  which  can  n  ver  be  sufficiently 
commended.  V\  hen  you  go  any  where  you  are  received  by  all  with 
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kisses  ;  when  you  depart,  you  are  dismisses!  with  kiss  a.  On  your  return 
they  arc  aga'n  bestowed  on  you.  Wlun  tlicy  visit  'ou,-  kisses  ate  pre¬ 
sented  ;  when  they  go  away,  kisses  also  pass  between  you.  If  you  meet 
anylMxiy,  these  are  plentiluily  distributed.  In  sbt  rt.  whatever  you  do, 
wherever  you  go,  you  are  sure  of  kisses  n  abundance,*’ 

Now,  alone,  the  Old  Dutch  Monk,  (who,  by  the  way, 

docs  HvOt  exactly  say  w'hai  class  cf  temaies  were  so  kind  to  hiiiD, 
uv  ;\ill  takv  t!ie  hberty  of  saving,  that  the  vvnntan  who  would 
not  des,>ise  Sir  JoliM,  after  »his  uisclosure  of  his  esiiuiat*  of 
thi*scx,  would  (lt*serve  be  herself  desp  sed  by  every  tnaii 
that  really  knows  how  to  esteem  that  sex.  It  Ins  never  en¬ 
tered  into  the  iinde'*standinLC  of  tiru  gallant  k’d^^ht.  th  ;t  tlie 
personalities  belonging  to  aHfi*et»on  are  regarded,  by  refined 
persons  of  either  si’x,  as  inucli  too  s  .cred  to  In*  di'trihtited 
round,  according  to  his  wislies,  like  a  plan'  o;  fruit,  or  the 
conietns  of  thi  bottle  or  the  mug.  Me  w;il  r»y  in  vain  to 
comprehend  us  while  we  try  to  explain,  tliat  i!ie  value  and  the 
dignity  of  these  caresses  depend  on  the  exclusiveness  of 
their  approjiriation,  that  they  become  worse  than  c<»*iteinptibl(* 
when  vulgariz(‘d  hy  a  prost  tiwion  to  an  inipcrtinettt  stninver 
and  each  imptidenl  aecptaintance,  that  they  are  debased  by 
bcinjririven  in  anv  insiance  but  whore  the  lu'art  also  is  iriven, 
and  that  therefore  a  refined  feeling  of  tlieir  value  and  [iroper 
significance,  will  confine  them  to  endeared  relatives  and  the 
ohjects  of  a  tender  and  individual  aitachmetit.  Our  author’s 
notions  of  sentimental  subjects  are  pn  tty  much  on  a  level, 
\vc  take  it,  with  those  of  another  much  more  famous  Sir  John, 
whose  fine  sentiments  and  iiu'st  delicate  gallantries,  as  dis¬ 
played  in  Faist  Chea]),  are  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the 
“  divine  bard,”  as  be  is  twice  called  in  the  course  of  this 
volume. 

Though  the  utmost  resources  of  taste  and  wealth  may  be 
expended  on  Mollanil  without  ever  giving  it  any  pretensions 
to  natural  scenery,  yet  our  author’s  description  conveys  a 
rather  less  disagreeable  image  of  it,  than  we  are  cominunly 
accustomed  to  eiilertaiti.  There  is  .something  almost  ap- 
]»roaching  to  romantic,  in  the  picture  of  the  “  sacred  grove,” 
near  t!ie  Hague.  A  diligent  cultivation  has  spread  a  rich  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fertdity  over  the  country  in  general  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  what  may  be  justly  avlvanccd  respecting  the 
theory  of  national  wealth,  we  attach  so  much  importance  to 
tlic  comfort  and  respectability  of  one  humble  class  of  tfie 
nation,  as  to  like  to  read  of  a  place  where  tlie  jmicticc  of 
throwing  small  farms  into  large  one's  has  not  yet  greatly 
prevailed. 

.\  voyage  up  the  Rhine,  in  the  common  passage'. boat,  per- 
niitted  no  further  aciiuaiutaucc  wltii  the  couiiiry  thau  what 
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coaid  be  gained  by  merely  seeing  the  ,  succeiive  places  ,anJ 
objects  on  the  banks,  and  slopping  .a  few  hours  Ht  some  town 
c  adi  night.  l'hes(‘  sleiidi-r  means  have  enabled  tiie  traveller 
to  describe  many  of  the  places  rendered  memorable  by  the 
evci.ts  of  the  war,  mentioning  occasiona\Iy  some  of^  tlie  must 
signal  circmiistiiiiers  of  those  ev«'nts,  to.  delineate  with  his 
pencil  some  of  the  ir.o.>t  remarkable  views,  to  settle  the  ranks 
and  I'-reeedi  nee.  of  the  Uheni?>li  wines,  and  to  celebrate  the 
grand  and  pieiuiv.sqiic  aspects  of  the  country  along  the  river,' 
iprniinga  most  striking  contra  t  with  the  tircsoine  flats  of  HpU 
ianil.  On  coming  to  Andcrnacli  he  gives  a  enrious  account  of 
the  timher-tloats,  which  we  are  afraid  will  in  time  leave  the 
country  but  little  more  timber  to  s|>are. 

‘  On  the  banVg  leading  to  this  city,  I  saw  part  of  one  of  those  ama» 
Ting  floats  of  timber,  wiiich  are  formed  of  lesser  ones,  conveyed  to  this 
city  from  the  forests  adjoining  the  .  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  the  Maine,  i'xC. ; 
these  floats  arc  iitMched  to  each  other,  and  form  a  platfomi,  gen*  rally  of 
tlie  enormous  dimensions  ofSOOfeet  in  length,  and  160  in  breadth,  upon 
which  a  little  village,  containing  about  80  wooden  houses,  is  erected  for 
the  accommodnion  of  thus.'  who  are  interested  in,  and  assist  in  navigating 
this  Hiupndous  raft,  frequentfy  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  hundred 
persons,  men,  women,  and  children.  Besides  these  buililings  there  are 
stalls  for  cattle,  sIaught<*ring-houses,  and  magazines  for  provisions.  The 
float  is  prevented  fr  m  striking  against  the  shores,  where  the  turnings  are 
alnupt,  by  the  application  of  or  40  imchors,  which,  with  the  necessary 
cables,  are  conveyed  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  boats  which  precede  it Jind 
its  course  is  safely  directed  by  GermaD  and  Dutch  pilots,  who  are  hired 
for  the  pur])OSe.  After  great  rains,  when  the  current  is.  rapid,  the  whole 
is  entrusud  to  its  propelling  force  ;  otherwise  scvcfal  hundred  persons  are 
eniploved  in  rowing,  who  move  their  oars  at  a  given  word  of  command. 
The  whole  of  thes  *  wonderful  moving  masses  is  under  the  entire  direction 
of  a  governor  or  superintendant.  and  sevenil  officers  under  him.  Sonic- 
limes  they  are  months  in  performing  this  voyage,  in  conseauer.cc  of  the 
water  Uing  low,  in  wl'.ich  care  they  arc  obliged  to  W  idt  till  the  river  is 
sw^lkd  by  rains.  In  this  manner  they  float  from  the  h'i»h  to  the  /ofw 
countries,  and  i  pen  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,'  the  whole  is 
broken  up,  and  finds  a  ready  market  About  12  of  them  annually  arrive 
at  Dort,  in  tlie  months  of  July  and  August,  where  tliese  German  timber- 
merchants  having  converted  their  floats  into  good  Dutch  ducats,  return  to 
their  own  c  unt  y  w  itii  their  families,  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  their  labour 
and  entei'prize.*  pp.  401) — 410. 

Dus'ii'Klorf  is  the  capital  of  the. Grand  Diirby  of  Berg,  the 
sovereignty  of  Marshal  Mnrat,  who  has  bceonie  still 
more  distinguished  since  our  traveller  s;iw  Ids  city  and  pallcc! 
We.  shall  eonelnde  oiir  quotations  with  an  anecdote  of  hini.* 
after  observing  tluit  Sir  ,1.  C'arr  dobcribes  him  as  “  reserved 
and  nnosteniations,"  and  says  that  he  married  Madame  Le 
Clerc  ;  this  lady  iiowcver  is  the  wife  of  TesarJ  Pniicc 
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Borgliesp,  and  Murat  espou  s'd  a  sister  of  the  Bonapatt^  fa- 
indy/  Fuulotte,  it  w.*  are  not  mistaken. 

•  Murat  is  an  instance  of  the  astonishing  results  of  great  .  ability  and 
goo«l  fortune.  His  origin  was  so  very  obscure,  iha:  very  little  of  it  fi 
known.  '^Fhe  following  anecdote  will,  however,  throw  some  light  upon 
the  extreme  humility  of  his  early  con^tltion  Tn  life.  After  his  elev.'ition* 
to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  French  empire,  he  halted,*  in  tTie  close  of  the 
last  war,  at  a  smalltown  in  (Germany,  where  he  stayed  for  two’  or  three 
days,*  and  on  finding  the  bread' jirepared  for  his  table  of  an  inferior  IciniT,* 
he  dispatched  one  of  his  suite  to  order  tkebest  baker  in  the  town  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  to  receive  fnom  him  directivins  respectim^  this  precii^us  aittcleof 
life.  A  baker  who  hud  been  long  esLiblished  in  the  town  was  selected" 
for  this  purpose  ;  and  upon  the  aide  dc-camp  o  dering  him  to  wait  .;n  the 
prince  immediately,  he  obsen’ed,  lo  the  no  little  surprise  of  the  oilicer— 

“  It  is  useless  my  going,  the  prlmje  will  never  employ  me.”  I'pon  U*ing^ 
pressed  to  state  his  reasons  he  declined  assigning  any  ;  but  as  die  order  oF 
the  messenger  w'as  jx^remptory,  he  follower  him,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  to  Murat,  w'ith  whom  he  stayed  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
retired.  As  he  quitted. the  house  in  which  the  prince  lodged,  he  obsenred' 
to  the  aide-de-camp,  ‘t  l.told  you  the  prince  would  not  employ  sne— he 
has  dismissed  me  with  this,”  displaying  a  purse  of  ducats.  Upon  being 
again  pressed  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  singular  Con.iuct,  he  replied, 
The  Prince  Murat,  v.hen  a  boy,  w.is  apprenticed  to  a  biscuit  baker  in 
the  South  of  Franccj  at  the  time  I  was  a  journeyman  to  him,  and  1  have 
often  threshed  him  for  being  idle.  I'he  moment  he  saw  me  just  now, 
he  instantly  remembi'red  me,  and  without  entering  into  the  subject  of  our 
^cient  acquaintance,  or  of  that  which  led  rr.e  to  his  presence,  he  hastily 
took  this  purse  of  ducats  from  the  drawer  of  the  table  where  lie  sat,  gave 
it  to  me,*  and  ordered  me  to  retire.*  pp.  S55 — !k77. 

After  divi‘riing  into  the  Country  as  fur  as  Frnriefort  ant! 
I)'armstadt,  oiif  tr.ivellei^  returned  hy  the  Hliinc  to  Flolland, 
and  thonce  “  njade  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  beloved  native 
country,”  \vbi^*n  will  no  doubt  receive  his  lively  sketcheit  with 
Its  wonted  good-natrire.  He  has  described  well  a  luiinber  of 
thingN  wlrieli  could  uot  be  described  even  tolerably  without 
excsiing  eonsiderabRj  interest ;  it  is  not  lUiich  bis  fault  if 
Holland  is  still  felt  on  the  whole  to  be  a  dull  subject.  '^Fbe 
volume  Contains  about  20  iiSost  Tieaiitifnl  prints  \\\  aqiui-tmfa^ 
for  wbicli  the  auflior  expresses  bis  obligation  to  Mr.  Daniell, 
jun.  Th'c  Uitlcf  half  of  the  series  makes  ns  sorry  that  a 
g Hater  proportion  of  them  had  not  been  views  on  the 
Kiinie. 

Sir  John’s  language  is  a.<>  usual,  much  more  free  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  than  correct,  ^\*e  have  no  tolerance  fOr  sticli 
words  and  phrases  as  these ;  the  fleets  west  iai/ing  near  each 
other;”  “  apoilieothized “  traceable;”  “cattle  depasture 
ing  delivery  from  fanatical  bondage  “  a  war  which 
had  tciin  waste  the  country;”  “port  liine  is  scaretdy  eter 
dnwk  ;”  “  the  principal  wines  drank  arc,  ^c.” 
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Oil  tlic  jrorc  of  sense  and  moral  (ieoorum  we  must  condemn 
sticli  extravagant  phrases  as  the  following;  “  liTimoital  Sid-^ 
cions  “  iminonal  Nelson  “  divine  artists  “  onr  livine 
l>ar»i  and  tlie  incessant  rep(*tition  of  the  word  “  infinitelv,” 
on  tiie  niost  irivial  occasions;  as,  “  Dusscldurf  h:Kl  infiidtelv 
less  eharins  for  me  than  for  the  Grand  Duchess  “  although, 
the  road  is  sandy,  yet  it  is  intinit»*ly  jircferahle  to  crossinir  ihe 
ferry  the  wine  wliich  grows  on  tlie  black  basalt  liills  is  infi« 
niiely  preforahle  “astrnction  infin’tely  more  elegant  than 
another  harrier  of  the  city  “  t!ie  palace  of  Darmstadt  is 
inhnitely  too  large.”  lly  our  author’s  account,  the  noted 
rs.  Scliurnian  was  born  both  at  Utrecht  and  Colooroe. 
(pj>  3:J7  &  37o). 

Art.  III.  Sermons  on  different  Suljects  ;  by  the  l*ev.  John  Hewlett* 
B.  D.  Moriiing  Prea  herat  the  Foundling  Hospiul.  3  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  I  KK).  Price  11  5s.  Johnson,  18(k>,  6,  7. 

''J'llK  verv’  rclia^ion  of  man  displays  his  depravity.  Wc 
might  here  at  least  !iave  expected  a  rational  creatnic  to 
be  serions  and  upright  ;  and  to  display  the  ino>t  eager  re- 
sciirch  after  truth,  the  most  impartial  decision  between  con- 
tiMiding  systems,  tlie  warmest  abhorrence  of  error  however 
Paltering  vs  form,  the  most  welcome  recop’tion  of  truth, 
with  a  sedfileitial  as  determined  as  that  witli  winch  martyrs 
emhiaced  the  stake  ;  we  behold  him  on  the  contrary,  trifling 
with  most  provokimj  inditVenmee,  yielding  to  every  flatterer 
who  will  tell  him  a  s(M)thing  >tory,  and  venturing  his  eternity 
upon  any  erroneous  dogma,  which  happens  to  b.*  exhibited 
in  attic  phraseology  and  melodious  tones.  ^Vhile  the 
teacher  of  imman  science,  whether  in  the  more  formal  ele- 
incniarv  treatise,  or  in  popular  lectures  to  the  ladies,  must 
;:dhcre  toani  xici  statement  of  truth,  or  forf«;it  all  title  to 
the  professional  eliair;  a  preacher  may  boldl}*  mount  the 
pulpit,  atid  tearh  with  eonsninmate  eflrontcry,  what  he  never 
studied,  seeuri*  that  his  audience  will  not  trouble  themselves 
to  irupiire  w In  iher  it  is  true  or  false,  and  w'cll  uiulersiaiidiiig 
tlie  language  of  their  temper, — “  it  is  only  religion.”  Such 
arc  the  po’.gnaut  rtdleet'ons,  which  liave  l)een  awakened  in 
our  liearts,  by  peni.-sing  these  volumes, 
d  ue  first  cviiuaius  twenty  one  discourses. 

‘  The  benefits  of  Fxperience  .ind  Reflection,  Dcut,  iv.9 — Tlie  Charity 
and  Forbearance  of  Christ  contnisted  w  ith  the  manners  of  the  World, 
M.itt  xii.  — On  Devotion.  John  iv  24*— Charity  'o  Children,  £xod. 
it.  Resurrection,  2  Co»-.  v.  10— The  imniomliiy  of  the  Soul, 

1  C'or.  XT.  35,  Sri— Christian  Humility,  Luke  xiii.  10,  IS— Frailty  of 
Human  Virtue,  Matt.  xxvi.  22 — Unanimity  in  Religion,  Acts  iv.  32—* 
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The  Good  Samnrlun,  T  .uke  x.  32 — ^Dcath,  Matt.  x^v.  1 3— GovrrDment 
of  thf  Tt  miHT,  Vrov.  xvi.  32 — The  causes  cons’denx!  that  made  our 
Lord's  woid  with  power,  Luke  iv.  32 — Thes'iflPerinc^of  K  hrist,  ’sa.  liii.  3. 
The  Pirth  ot*  Christ,  Luke  ii.  1 1 — The  Duties  of  Youth,  3  Tim.  iv.  12— 
The  Goodness  and  the  Mercy  of  Go<L  Psalm  ciii.  M — On  F.aith;  as  the  ^ 
Rule  of  Conduct,  2  Cor.  v.  7 — Hearing  t).e  WotxI  of  God  M;tfk  iv.  2J. 

On  the  ex.]ui'<ite  description  of  the  l{edeein»*r*s  spirit,  l»y 
Isaiajt,  “  the  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  t)ivak,  the  smoking  Rax 
shall  he  not  quench,”  Mr.  Hewlett  ollVis  the  following 
comment : 

‘  The  poor  wretch,  who  h.ns  been  shattered  by  the  storms  of  fortune, 
or  whose  heart  “  h  is  been  pierced  through  with  many  sorrows,”  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  infirmities  of  his  nature,  is  presented  to  tlie  mind,  under  the 
frail,  but  striking  emblem  of  “  a  bruised  reed.”  And  he,  who  has  indul¬ 
ged  himself  in  the  lawless  excesses  of  jtuilty  passions,  but  in  whose  bosom 
the  gene- ous  j>park  of  virtue  is  not  yet  auite  extinct  ;  he,  who  though  he 
has  Ix'cn  deludi'd,  is  not  yet  “  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin 
but  somdimes  listens  to  “  the  still,  small  voice”  of  conscience,  is  likened 
to  “  smoking  flax  under  which  the  sleeping  fire  may,  witti  prudent  care 
and  timely  atumtion,  he  yet  rc-kindletl,  or  suffered,  from  negligence,  to  go 
out  for  ever.*  pp.  2f — 25. 

The  incomparable  Vitringa,  instead  of  speaking  of  “  natu¬ 
ral  virtue,  yet  iiuextinguislied,”  says,  “  hucIi  shall  be  tlie 
grace  of  the  Kv'dcemer’s  ministry,  that  the  broken  hearted 
penitent,  whose  spirit  is  like  a  bruised  reed,  shall  not  be 
crushed  by  the  terrors  of  avenging  justice  ;  and  such  shall  be 
his  condescensious  to  the.  wtak,  that  the  religion  which 
was  low  aiid  fcdile,  like  the  smokitig  wick  of  the  lamp,  almost 
quenched,  shall  not  he  left  to  expire,  hut  shall  receive  fresh 
oil  to  revive  the  dying  llame.” 

On  charity  to  children,  t!ie  preacher  at  the  Foundling  may 
he  e.Npected  to  exi  el  :  the  story  of  Pharaoh’s  daugiuerr  would 
he  particularly  applicrrlile  on  such  an  (Kxasiou,  if  all,  or  ^ven 
a  consiilerahle  portion  of  the  chdtireii  who  obtain  admission 
ituo  this  opulent  institution,  were  actually  deserted  and  des¬ 
titute  fonndliugs. 

‘  The  Fame  object  that  wakened  kindness  in  the  ho^^om  of  Plinraoh*! 
daughter,  now  c;:hs  for  your’s  ;  the  circumstinces  only  are  different,  the 
objects  are  the  san.c  ;  both  are  innocence  and  childhood,  misfortune  and 
distress ;  and,  though  no  tyrant  exposes  those  to  perish  on  the  wide  wa¬ 
ters.  w  hom  your  care  protects  ;  yet  how  many  of  tliem,  it  may  be  feared^ 
would  be  in  as  bad,  if  not  a  worse  condition,  were  the  blc'^sings  of  charily 
withheld  fjom  them?  Sunk  in  misery,  some,  perhaps,  might  die  unpitied 
and  unheard  of  in  solitary  anguish,  and  some,  wearied  with  their  distresses, 
and  sick  of  life,  might,  in  the  glo(*my  madness  of  despair,  rush  on  their 
own  destruction;  while  others,  tainted  wi  h  early  Mces.  might  abandon 
thems<*lves  to  every  species  of  villainy,  at  length  die  an  ignominious  death, 
and  disgrace  that  community  to  which  they  inigiit  liavc  been  at  oocc  A 
CREDIT  and  SUPPORT.*  pp.  103— lOf. 
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In  the  sermon  on  the  pharsee  and  publican,  it'  was  natii» 
lal  that  the  pn-aelier  should  evade  the  true  design  of  the 
parable,  as  lie  so  often  phvs  the  pharisee  himself,  in  the  men¬ 
tion  of  human  performances  as  a  pii*a  of  merit  before  the 
tribunal  of  heaven.  We  were  m>t  surprised  therefore  to  find 
liiin  tlourishin.i  about  the  ornameuUl  circumstances  of  the 
Mory,  to  the  nt*^lect  of  that  seniiinent  for  the  sr.ke  of  which 
the  whole  luaehiuery  was  constructed, — That  we  must  not  think 
of  our  own  deens,  as  the  p^round  of  acceptance  with  Gml,  but 
cast  oiir>elves  as  sinners  upoti  his  mercy. 

The  siihjoctsof  the  second  volume  are  as  follows  : 

‘  On  a  doubtful  Mind,  Luke  xii  29 — The  Relative  Duties  of  the 
Young  to  the  Aged,  Lev.  xix.  32 — The  Relative  Duties  of  the  Aged  to 
the  Young,  Prov.  xvi.  31— ^Recognition  in  a  future  State,  Luke  xvi. 
2.T — The  Union  of  Godliness  with  Contentment,  1  Tim.  vi.  fl-Forbear- 
arSce,- Kphes.  iv.  2 — Christian  Fortitude,  Philipp,  iv.  13 — The  Yoke  ot 
Christ,  Matt,  xi  30 — On  Superstition,*  Acts  xvii.  22 — On  Pride,  Pn  v. 
xxix.  23— On  bi'ncficcncc.  Gal  vi.  10 — The  Character  and  Conduct  of 
Z.icchcus,  Luke  xix.  L— On  Godly  Sorrow,  and  the  Sonow  of  the 
World,  2  Cor.  vii.  10 — The  Character  and  Conduct  of  St  Peter,  Matt. 
X.  2 — The  Duty  of  examining  into  our  secret  Faults,  Ps.  xix.  12 — On 
Idleness,  Ezek.  xvi  4^) — On  Infidelity,  John  xlv  1 — The  Duty  of 
praising  God,  Ps  cl.  fi — J'hc  Chat  actor  and  Conduct  of  Pilate,  John  xix.  5 
On  Sobiiety,  1  Pet.  i.  13. 

I'he  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  young  toward  the  aged, 
is  calculated  to  correct  that  want  of  reverence  for  age,  with 
xvhieh  our  country  has  often  been  reproached  by  foreign¬ 
ers. 

*  Many  young  persons,  I  know,  arc  ready  to  allcdgc  their  gravity  arid 
morosene<s,  their  indifference  to  amusements,  or  their  condemnation  of 
pleasure,  as  bars  to  tliis  desirable  society.  But  consider  ;  it  is  hot  an 
accession  ot  spirits  .ind  vivacitv  ibat  vOu  want;  your  foolish  confidence 
and  blind  credulity  neevl  not  bi*  increased  ;  and  surely  the  ardor  of  your 
passions  and  desires  is  ^^Ircady  sutliciently  dangerous,  'these  require  not 
to  be  inflamed,  b*jt  controuled  ;  and  we  wish  you  to  frequent  the  company 
of  the  Agfxl  tor  what  you  chiehy  want,  and  what  thfy  arc  paiticularly 
qualified  to  bvstow  ; — habits  of  thought  and  reflection,  sobriety  of  sen¬ 
timent,  the  warnings  of  exjH’iicnce,  and  the  grand  duty  of  guarding  against 
the  temptations  of  the  world. 

‘  But  you  must  not  t  xpt‘ct  at  once  the  beauties  of  the  spring,  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn  ;  you  must  not  be  disappointed,  if  you  do  not  find  the 
wisdom  of  age,  enlivened  by  t!ie  gay  hopes  and  boundless  confidence  of 
youth  ;  nor  must  vou  regret  that  the  exercise  of  the  nu  rc  amiable  virtues 
is  unattended  with  die  raptures  of  |>,ibsion,  or  the  endearments  of  sensibili¬ 
ty.  I  hat  would  K'  as  preposterous  as  to  look  for  roseS  in  December, 
or  to  expect  that  the  setung  sun  should  sliine  wMIi  tlic  fervid  splendor  of 
noon.*  pp.  39— fO. 
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We  ^ro.ad,  whli  some  .curiosity,  the  discourse  on  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  pur , knowing  each  other  in  the  t‘uiui\*  state  ;  but 
llie  preacher  is  neither  .ingenious  enough  to  furnish  nc\r 
speculations  on  the  subh’ct*  nor  learned  enough  to  exhibit  and 
examine  the  opinions  lif  others. 

.W'hen  this  geiuleinau  charged  the  sectary  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  discipline,  Ije  had  certainly  forgotten  that  many 
separate  from  llio  establishment,  because,  by  her  own  con¬ 
fession,  slie.has  lost  the  avliolcsunie  tliscipline  of  the  ,primi- 
.tive  church.  7' hey  say,  (whether  justly,  isjiot  the  question) 
it  is  onr  dnty  to  refuse  to  comnumicate  where  any  sacarer, 
and  drunkard,  and  adulterer,  and  infidel,  may  lake  the  sa¬ 
crament  to  qualify  him  for  an  olficc  ;  we  therefore  seek  tor 
.such  a  comiiiunioii,  ;is  admits  iho'^e  only  who  gi\e  credible 
ev  idcnct‘  of  their  obedience  to  ('lirist. 

Mr.  Hewlett  remarks  that  almost  ail  the  sermons  puhlishe<l 
on  the  centenary  of  the  glorious  revolution  of  168^^,  wci^ 
the  production  of  .Dissenters.  We  rejoice  to  find  tlu'in  so 
attached  to  the  principles,  which  seated  llie  house  of  Il.iuo- 
ver  on  the  throiie  of  these  realms.  To  llie  charge  of  inconsU- 
teney,  in  refusing  to  keep  Clirisimas  also,  as  a  religions  festival, 
theypleadih.it,  in  religion  the  bibic  is  their  sovereign  rule, 
but  in  the  civil  allairs  of  life  they  are  at  liberty  to  judge  fpr 
themstdves. 

Volume  III.  coiU'dns  twenty- five  discourses. 

The  Omnipresence  of  God,  Prov.  xv.  3 — On  Prayer,  Psalm  clxi.  2— 
1  he  Advent  of  our  blessed  Lord,  Matt.  xi.  3— The  CharacUTS  of  the 
Kli^hteous  and  the  Wicked  contrasted,  Malachi  iii.  18 — 'Fhe  Permanence 
of  Christ’s  Religion,  Matt.  xxiv.  S.'S— -Unprofitable  Curio.sity,  John  xxi. 
22 — The  Influence  of  Ke’igion  under  Privations  and  AtBictions,  Habak. 
iii.  17,  IS— T'hr  Duties  of  die  Young  as  combined  with  their  Enjov- 
ments,  Fccles.  xi.  9 — Indift'cronce  widi  respect  to  Religion,  Acts  xviii.  (? 
On  Holiness,  Heb.  x  i.  1 1 — On  seeking  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  hit 
Righteousness,  Matt.  vi.  83. — On  an  evil  heart  of  Unbelief,  Heb.  iii.  12— 
On  the  Duty  of  going  about  doing  Good,  Acts  x.  3H — On  Truth,  iPsabn 
XV.  2— On  the  Du  ies  of  Middle  Life,  John.viii.  57 — On  the  Mysterious 
Nature  of  God,  p8.ilm  civ.  3 — On  the  Nature  and  Pursuit  of  God, 
Psalm  iv.f) — On  the  Duty  of  adding  to  our  Faith,  Virtue,  and  on  the 
Duty  of  constantly  advancing  towards  Perfection,  [2]  Pet.  i.  5 — On  die 
difficulty  which  the  rich  find  in  embracing  the  GosiicI,  and  fulfilling  its 
Precepts,  Matt.  xix.  21 — On  tlie  few  that  are  Chosen,  Matt.  xxii.  M— 
The  Story  of  Bajzillai,  2  ^ani.  xix.  31 — The  Chaiactcr  of  King  Heze- 
ki.ih,  1 1  Chi  on.  xxxi.  21 — The  Nature  and  Innuciice  of  Hope,  Psalm 
.xxii.  9. 

Wc  cannot  justly  deny  Mr.  Hewlett  his  due  prai.se,  for 
religiously  abstaining  from  the  meihodislir  sin  of  troubling 
his  audience  too  much  w'itli  his  text;  hut  it  was  not  prudent 
in  one  who  lias  ho  small  a  claim  to  the  title  of  a  divine,  VO 
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break  a  spenr  witli  tlie  whole  host  of  commentators;  amf 
sim'ly  it  was  vut/is  avihus  that  he  stiimhied  on  the  task  of 
explication  when  preaching  on  Kecles.  ii.  i). 

*  “  Rejoice,  O  young  man  !  in  thy  youth  ;  and  let  tVy  heart  chear 
thee,  in  the  days  of  thy  y.'Uth  ;  and  watk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and 
in  the  sight  oftliine  -  yes  :  but  know  thou,  that,  for  all  these  things,  God 
wall  bring  dice  into  judgement.'*  I  he  precepts  of  the  text  are  addressed 
exclusireiv  to  young  persons  ;  but  we  arc  not  t*>  understand  them  as  sar¬ 
castically,  or  ironically  spoken  ;  nor  to  st'ppose,  that  the  solemn  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  preacher,  which  closes  the  sentence,  amounts  to  an  interdic¬ 
tion  of  what  the  former  part  of  it  not  only  allows,  but  enjoins.* 
pp.  1311.  l:;>. 

‘  Lastly,  the  young  man  is  told,  by  the  preacher,  that  he  may  “  walk 
in  the  ways  of  h»s  heart,  and  in  the  sight  ol  his  eyes."  That  is,  he  may 
indulge  such  passions  and  propensities,  as  are  natural,  at  his  time  of  life, 
to  youtli  in  general  ;  and  such  as  may  be  ptxuliar  to  him,  as  an  individual. 
But,  in  order  that  his  jwisslons  and  propensities  may  be  all  confined  witliln 
the  boundaries,  wliich  religion  has  prescrUd  ;  that  they  may  be  subject, 
at  all  times,  to  her  laws,*6nd  guided,  in  their  progress,  by  her  influence  ; 
let  him  hear  the  solemn  warning — “  Know,  that,  for  all  these  tilings,  God 
will  bring  thee  into  judgement.'"  p.  144. 

'I’lie  grrattM'  munhcf  of  coinmcnlators  explain  the  sense  of 
this  passage  to  be,  “  do  if  you  dan*,  for  God  will  judge 
vou  Patrick  says,  “  do  if  you  can,  for  with  the  judgeineut 
before  your  eyes  you  will  not  be  abhi but  Mr.  H.  says,  do 
if  you  please.  'This,  tioubiless,  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the 
fashionable  Sunday  lounger,  a>  the  friendly  caution,  not  to 
be  righteous  over  luuch.  But  we  who  are  too  old  to  thank 
lliis  pliaiilc  priest  for  his  i!i>pensations  and  indulgences  to 
\oimg  sinners,  take  the  liberty  of  ilisputing  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  lire  text.  As  to  the  irotiical  permission,  the  scrip, 
tines  employ  irony  on  the  must  solemn  occasions.  And  can 
Mr.  II.  produce  a  single  instance  in  which  the  word  of  God 
allows  us  to  walk  “in  the  ways  of  our  heJirt  and  tiie  sight 
of  our  eyes?"  U’e  could  mention  many  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
demned  as  tlie  path  of  peiditioi>.  Does  not  Mr.  II.  every 
Sunday  confess  the  sin  of  “  walking  after  the  devices  and 
desires  of  onr  ow  n  hearts  ?'* 

We  are  not,  however,  surprised  at  this  perversion  of  a 
|/artirtilar  text  :  for  wherever  we  cati  discover  a  decision  of 
sent.inent  in  these  volnini  s,  it  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
giaiul  ilisiovcrics  of  revelation.  Here  and  tlicre,  indeed,  a 
formal  bow  is  p.aid  to  the  orthodox  creed,  by  an  acknowledge 
uieiit  of  the  ta.l,  and  of  some  kind  of  redemption  by  Christ. 
But  thisseeii'S  only  to  have  originated  in  a  devout  adhcrcMiCC 
to  those  maxims  of  hiensrauce  ’dm\  dilic(r^csst\  which  the  polish¬ 
ed  gentleman  knows  how  to  observe  toward  the  man  lie 
kttles.  Furwiiai  is  this  preacher's  grand  stimulus  to  virtue  r 
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— the  dignity  of  our  nature.  While  the  sacred  writers  say, 

“  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,’*  Mr.  U.  says,  do  all  to  tiio 
glory  of  yourselves.  A  nioiiient’s  ifeHeciiof)  will  dt'ciile  which 
of  these  motives  is  the  more  siihlime,  and  a  momeni’s  ob- 
si^rvation  will  ascertain  which  is  the  more  eilicacious  and 
holy  in  its  iiitliienee. 

Far  from  thinking  it  is  Go:l  who  worketh  in  us  to  w'ill 
anti  to  do,”  Mr.  11.  prefers  the  more  classic  language*  of  a 
heathen  :  “  Give  me,  ye  gods,  he'alih  and  oijportimities,  and  I 
will  get  virtue,  for  myseif.”  lienee  he  dilates  ilnently  on  the 
duty  of  “  disciplining  our  own  hearts,”  so  as  to  create  a 
devotional  sj)irit,”  and  allows  us  oidy  to  ask  for  the  meaiii 
of  inifiroving  in  virtue,  lii  piTfect  accord  with  these  auti- 
christiaii  seniimeuts,  he  cashiers  the  humiliating  ttotion  of 
aceeptance  througii  the  Saviour’s  merits,  and  ailvises  ns  by  a 
well  spent  life,  to  deserve  the  divine  favour  fr)r  ourselves. 
For  this  system  he  has  happily  furnished  us  with  a  name — • 

“  the  tralHc  of  good  works.”  But  to  what  may  we  attribute 
tins  delusive  persiui'ion?  Can  any  man  he  >o  drunk  with  self 
love,  as  really  t»>  think  his  works  and  virtnvs,  after  deducting 
his  criinesy  a  price  sufHcient  for  an  iitiinite  God  and  hiii 
eternal  glory 

As  these  volumes  ])resent  no  piirricular  heaiities,  we  havo 
l)e(‘n  reiluced  to  the  necessity  of  dwelling  wholly  u[H)n  their 
faults;  for  while  the  langiiag**  n«‘ither  merits  praise,  nor  claims 
the  trouhlo  of  cv-nsnre,  and  tne  thoughts  arc  so  ehihlishly 
tame  a',  to  nrovoke  no  serious  attention,  the  doctrine  will 
either  hes\ilder  by  its  indecision,  or  min  by  iu  falsehood. 

feel  the  deepest  regret  that^  i‘-e  religions  instruction  of 
so  many  children  should  consist  ol  declamations  wliieh  they 
cannot  uiiderstatid,  or  assertions  which  they  ought  not  to 
bcli.ve. 

Art.  IV.  Treatise  of  Mechanics  Theoretical^  Practical  and  Descriutive^ 
By  Olinthus  Gregory,  of  the  Royal  Military  /Academy,  Woolwich, 
livols.  8vo.  pp.  5VJ  and  51i,  with  55  quarto  plates  in  a  separate 
volume.  Price  11.  IGs.  Kearsiey.  1807. 

'JpHK  Aullior  of  this  woi  k  is  well  known  to  the  ptiblic  by 
two  former  publications;  one  of  tliem  a  series  of  useful 
ntui  popular  lessons  on  Astronomical  and  Philosophical  Sub- 
jeets  ;  ilm  othor,  an  excelletit  elementary  'I'reati.se  on  Astro¬ 
nomy.  Continuing  his  iahuuis  in  the  same  extensive  field  of 
scientific  inquiry,  he  has  exercised  them  in  the  cultivation  of 
a dilfercni  trtick,  and  the  fruits  of  liis  industry  are  pre.^euted 
to  the  wi>rid  in  the.  volumes  now  before  us. 

I'hit  department  of  mathematical  science  on  which  Mr.  G. 
has  here  fised  his  alicnlion,  is  one  of  the  ino»t  useful  ami:. 
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coJiiprehensivc.  Considered  in  its  utmost  extent,  .it  etiib races 
the  IMiysico-iuiitheniatieal  Rdaiions  of  tall  t(ie  Imdies  vviibiu 
the  reach  of  ol>siTvalipn,  as  far  as  those  relations  depend  on 
motion  and  force.  The  investigation  of  t!ie  iro>iiim  of  a 
planet,  the  cliai’ges  of  its  motion,  and  the  caiiM's  of  tliose 
clianges,  is  a  ptocess  which  tlepcnds  upon  tlu*.  same  general 
pri  :eip!i  s  (f  ri  asoning,  and  is  c«n;ricd  on  bv  liie  aid  of  tfie 
sapie  Mih^idiarv  brandies  of  alistract  science,  as  tluu  of  the 
motion,  change?*  of  motion,  and  ^ciuises  of  those  changes,  of 
a  hoily  failing  from  the  ,iop  of  a  tower,  descending  down  an 
iiKlined  phine,  projecteil  ,f!oni  the  mouth  <)f  a  Ciuinon,  or 
vibrating  about  a  fixed  point,  and  ought  therefcjre  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  lo  the  same  general  division  in  tlie  map  of  human 
knowledge.  Hence  Pliyslcal  Astronomy  Is  a  branch  of  Uni¬ 
versal  JMechanic?*,  and  belongs  to  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
denominated  I)\  namics.  In  this  liglit  it  is  mgarded  by  La 
Place,  who  defnies  Physical  Astronomy  to  be,  “a  greijt  me¬ 
dian  jeal  problem,  in  which  the  ejements  of  the  heavenly 
boilies  are  the  arbitrary  quantities,  and  who^‘ solution  depends 
upim  the  accuracy  of  ohservatiuii  and  the  perfection  of 
analysis.”  Mr.  Ci.'s  definition  of  n.echanics  will  bear  the 
same  general  construction  ;  his  design  however  was  not  to 
treat  Jiis  subject  in  its  utmost  extent,  hut  to  limit  his  in-- 
quiiies  to  olijects  of  more  immediate  utility,  in  t!ie  cultivation 
of  which  the  arts  of  donif'stic  life  and  the  interests  of  commerce 
are  more  direct ly  concirtied.  And  even  in  tliis  resuicted 
sense,  it  is  a  s('  eiice  of  great  theoretical  extent,  aiTording 
inucli  scojic  for  the  emplnvim  i^i  of  m^onictry  and  the  improved 
uicthods  of  aealysi.*-,  and  unlimited  in  its  application  to  the 
piaclical  puiqu  m  s  (d*  life.  Its  pi  inciph's  are  so  interwoven 
with  our  own  bedily  fiaire  atid  wellbeing,  that  we  are  con¬ 
stant  Iv,  thoiigli  iiiseusiblv,  illustrating  them.  Kverv  motion 
we  emnmnnic.iie  to  onr  <nvii  bodies,  and  to  tl'ose  whieh  stir*, 
round  us,  is  an  example  of  the  prlncijiles  of  this  science. 
And  so  f.miili.ii  ilo  many  of  the  most  olivious  of  these  princi¬ 
ple  s  become  by  constant  habit,  that  ^  verv  man  may  be  said 
to  be  mori*  or  les.".  a  practical  meciianic. ^  Hence  it  hap- 
jiens,  that  many  of  thostMiiechanlcal  inventions  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  practical  dejiarlmcnts  d 
the  sciiiict‘,  have  proceeded  frour  persons  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  knnwli*dge  of  its  principles,  and  their  facility  9^ 
combining  t.’cm,  mure  from  tins  lamiliar,  exj)erimental  ‘jiro- 
cess,  titan  from  any  rogul.ir  coiitm*  of  scientific  study, 
results  of  exjicriment  are  iiaiiirally  imire  satisfactory  than 
thoM*  of  ihe'»r\  ;  a  peivon  acquires  a  more  convincing  notion 
of  the  power  a  .d  ellV.cts  of  the  iever,  by  stining  his  fire, 
he  could  obtain  from  the  clearest  ihcorciical  demoiistratiou. 
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Anil  though  the  process  by  which  a  mechanic,  who.  has  draivn 
his  knowledge  entirely  from  ex|H‘rience,  arrives  at  his  con* 
elusions,  is  necessarily  tehtative,  and  therefore  circuitous,  he 
is  freqiRMUly  enabled,  nevertheless,  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
with  more  certainty ,  than  a  theorist  who  cotitides  exclusively 
in  the  accura(  y  of  his  calculations.  For  those,  however 
scrupulously'  made,  heiug  the  results  of  abstract  reasoning, 
will  always  differ  from  matter  of  fact,  unless  the  effects  of 
those  impi  diments,  such  as  friction,  the  stiffness  of  cords,  &cw 
which  are  hardly  reducible  to  mathematical  principles,  could 
be  accurately  estimated. 

Though  much  may  be  done,  however,  oti  a  contracted 
scale,  by  a  tentative  process,  guided  by  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  from  experiment,  yet  no  great  and  comprehensive 
undertaking  can  be  accomplished  without  the  assistance  of 
theory.  It  is  certainly  to  an  union  of  theory  and  experiment 
that  we  must  look,  for  the  perfection  of  the  Science,  tvery 
attiMiipt,  therefore,  to  effect  and  cement  such  an  union,  espe¬ 
cially  when  prosecuted  with  so  much  ardour  and  skill  as  r  dr. 
Gregory  has  displayed,  undoubtedly  demands  our  applause 
and  encouragement. 

Mr.  G.  divides  his  work  into  two  parts,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  assigning  a  volume  to  each  division.  He  di^tiihutes 
the  theoretical  part  itito  tlie  following  heads:  Statics,  Dyiia- 
iiiM's,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and  Pneumatics.  This 
division  is  judicious,  because  it  is  that  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  points  out.  For  mechanics  being  considered  as 
the  “science  wdiich  treats  of  forces  or  powers,  and  their  effects 
upon  bodies  these  forces  must  either  counteract  each 
other  and  produce  an  vifvilibriwii^  or  else  they  must  generate 
motion y  wliich  are  tlie  only  physico-mechanicil  states  of  w  hich 
bodies  are  capable,  and  of  which  all  tlie  three  kinds  of  bodies 
fubject  to  mechanical  con.  ideratioti,  5e//di,  clastic  fluids,  and 
non-vfastic  finids,  are  equally  susceptible. 

After  a  few'  definittons  and  remarks,  and  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  first  chapter;  the  second  is  dc-* 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  statical  equilihriuui  and  the  com¬ 
position  and  resolution  of  for<  es,  which  is  pursued  at  consi¬ 
derable  length.  The  author  first  gives  a  graphical  delineation 
and  solution  of  his  pniposirions,  and  then  deduces  a  series  of 
analyriral  formula'  according  to  the  method  of  rectangular 
CQ-ord;nate-,  which  iiiav  be  ajiplied  in  all  cases  where  calcu-. 
lation  is  reipiired. 

M*  arrives  at  tliat  important  Oonclvisioti  on  which  so  much 
dopt  nds  in  statics  and  itvnamics,  the  [.arallelograin  of  forces, 
by  :i  rcgiilar  gradation  of  propositions.  IVemising  a  few 
sainple  propositions  as  lemmas,  he  first  considers  two  equal 
VoL.  ill.  4  E 
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forces  acting  at  an  angle  of  120®  :  theri  the  same  forced  acting 
at  any  angle  whatever.  Tliis  last  prcjpOsitloii  is  founded  on  a 
principle  discovered  hy  IVAlenjbert,  and  is  carried  on  bv  a 
irigonometrical  process,  by  which  he  first  proves  that',  if  the 
proposition  be  true  when  the  directions  of  the  ecpial  forces 
Include  any  angle  a,  it  will  be  true  for  i  a  :  Secondly,  for  the 
series  \a^  J<7,  &c. ;  1  hirdly,  that  if  it  be  true  for 

<7,  b,  ^  a — b:  it  will  be  true  for  t/H-A,  and  thence,  tihally,  for 
the  series  2  3  b,  ^c.,  in  wliich  si*ries  '6  may  be  taken  of 

a  magnitude  less  than  any  assignable  one,  whence  the.  propo¬ 
sition^  is  true  in  general  for  rqual  forces.  I'hc.next  step 
proves  it  true  of  ani/  two  forceps  acting  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  the  last,  of  tlie  same  forces  when  tlic^y  are  inclined 
at  any  angle. 

As  the  snhject  of  tliis  CliajitcV  is  important,  and  closely 
connected  with  snnu'.  of  the  subscM|uent  ones,  ]Mr.  G.  has 
bestowed  coiuiderable  labour,  and  shewn  much  ability  in  the 
execution  of  it ;  but  as  most,  of  tiie  substance*,  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  other  works,  except  the  jirocess  by  wbicli  he  deduces 
bis  analytical  fotimila  ,  from  the  method  of  rectangular  co¬ 
ordinates,  we  will  merely  present  the  reader  w  ith  a  specimefi 
of  this  method. 

Lei  there  be  ilircc  forces  C,  C\  L ',  represented  in  qnantir 
.ties  and  direc;lion,  by  three  lines,  concurring  in,  and  acting 
iipi)n,ihe  point  J\  Througli  /'  conceive  two  right  lines  to 
be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  respectively 

Iiarallel  to  two  axes,  yiX,  yJl  y  drawn  through  a  point.  yK 
.et  viy  m'y  m  \  and  n\  )i  \  he  the  distances,  intercepted  he- 
tvieeii  the  point  P,  and  the  perpendiculars  from  C,  C",  C% 
upon  the  two  co-ordinates  parallel  to  the  axes;  And  let 
Oy  ti'y  he  the  angles  which  the  directions  of  the  forces  make 
with  the  axis  yIXy  ^  r,  the  angle,  which  the  resultant 
makes  with  the  same  axis.  Then,  when  each  of  the  forc^ 
is  reduced  to  the  rectangular  co-('.rdinates,  we  shall  have, 
(from  wljat  goes  before;  C  xcos,  C'kcos.  a's=m'f 

('"yros.  a^^ni'y  for  the  components  of  these  forces  parallel 
to  y/X.  And  C  x  sin.  «-=;?,  C’'x.9m.  r/'=n',  sin. 
fertile  same  forces  reduced  to  the 'ordinate  parallel  to  the 
axis  yiV  :  the  former  of  those,  acting  in  the  same  line,  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  force  expressed  by  their  sum,  viz. 
Cxcos.  a+C'xcos.  a''\-('rxcos.  </"-L^c  :  ami  the  latter  arc 
likewise  eqiiivalent  to  a  single  force  expressed  by  their  sum,* 
or,  Cxshi.  a-\-C‘xsin,  O’Xsin.  Tlie  two  compohenis 
of  the  resuiiaui  A’,  referred  to  the  same  axes,  are  Rxios.r 
h  Ji  xsin.  r:  whenc  e  C  •  co.  ax  Oxco.  a^x  a^'=7i’xcc. 

4\  C’x5/V/.  a* a**^I\xsin.  r.  If  we  de« 

note' the  aum  of  the  component:  in  the  directions  of  tlie  axes 
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AX  &  AYy  l)y  4'  &  v,  these  equations  become  lixccK  r=*=x 
R^sin,  r==.y^  Whcnlhe  system  is  in  a  state  rqui»]bi  .mr, 
tlie  resultant /^=^;  therot’ore  r=ew^  «/=*'’♦  <»r  C^co  tf-f  C  xc  >.  a'  + 
C'XTin  a^=iOy  &,  C^sin,  a’\-Cy xsin,  a^+C'x.nVi  lii 

those  cases  where  the  Cijuilibriinn  does  not  obtain,  it  U  still 
easy  to  tind  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  resultant : 
for,  adding  together  the  s(maros  of  tlie  eqn  \tions  A*  x  tv. /‘ssx 
^  Rxsin,  r=j/,  we  shall  have  Ii^+sin,^ 
wherefore,  because  rt+co.‘-</=/W.‘^c=  I ,  w'C  shall  hav^ 

A=sv/  X'-^y\  which  is,  in  fact,  the  well  known  property  of  the 
right  angled  triangle.  We  may  deduce  also  from  (he  equa¬ 
tions  Rxco.  r=.r  &  Rxsin.  .r=/y,  three  other  equations,  viz. 

X  .  1/  sin,  r  t)  v 

cos.  r=.^.y  sui.  r^'^,  vV  - (an. 

Ji  H  cos.  r  x  X 

The  next  Chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tlie  centra 
of  gravity,  the  general  theorems  for  the  discovery  of  which 
are  deduced  iiiiuiediately  from  those  of  the  centre  of  pa¬ 
rallel  forces,  investigated  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  and  tliii!* 
a  tedious  and  distinct  process  is  evaded.  'J'hese  duxionai 
theorems  the  author  applies  to  a  variety  of  j)articular  exam¬ 
ples,  closing  the  Cliapter  with  the  proof  and  application  of  the 
proposition  which  constitutes  the  Ccntrol)arvc  method. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  and 
the  liftli,  of  the  strength  and  stress  of  materials.  'Hie  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  chapter  is  taken  chielly  from  Galileo. 

Nothing  can  shew  the  importance  of  uniting  theory  and 
practice,  more  forcibly  than  this  chapter.  While  the  theorist 
borrows  many  important  facts  from  the  experiments  of  the 
practitioner,  by  which  he  corrects  both  his  tlieory  and  hit 
conclusions;  the  practical  mechanic  receives,  in  return,  a 
variety  of  theoretical  deductions,  w  hich  will  secure  him  from 
many  errors  into  which  he  must  he  otherwise  liable  to  fall* 
by  teaching  him  the  just  proportion  of  the  did'erent  parts  of 
Ills  fabric,  w  hether  machine  or  edifice,  they  will  enable  him 
to  provide  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  strength  of 
the  whole  mass,  as  well  as  to  secure  himself  from  all  unne¬ 
cessary  expenditure  of  hia  materials. 

Tlie  concluding  chapter  of  ihe  first  book,  on  the  doctrine  of 
equilibrium,  is  employed  iii  dc'diicing  some  general  and  use¬ 
ful  tlieorems  on  cords,  arclnrs,  and  domes.  The  fundamental 
titeorein  for  the  construction  of  an  C(piiiii)rafe(l  arch  is  dednC'* 
C(i  from  the  catenarian  curve,  either  in  its  simple  j»late,  or* 
a  complex  state  arising  from  the  suspension  of  a  great 
number  of  weights  at  small  intervals  from  each  other  on 
the  curve  ill  its  simple  state,  and  then  inverting  it,  in  widen 
condition  the  suspended  weights  become  the  correspondi.n^ 

4  b  2 
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su|M‘rinrunibeiit  pievstiros  upon  the  arch.  On  this  principit 
are  given  theorems  for  fiiniintj  the  intrados  and  extradoi, 
each  when  the  edit  r  js  given.  The  theory  on  domes  is  ex- 
tracteii  from  a  beautiful  and  excellent  paper  by  the  laie  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Kobison,  in  the  Supplement  to  tlie  Kncyclo{)a;tlia 
Brtannica. 

Tlie  seco’ d  book,  on  Dynamics,  is  divided  into  six  chapters, 
in  which  most  of  the  subjects,  which  are  usuallv  investigated 
under  this  division  of  mechanics,  are  brought  under  dis 
cushion. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  has  investigated  the  pro 
periies  of  uniform  and  variable  motion,  and  has  given  the 
dirterent  rules  and  fornuilje  for  computing  the  several  quan 
titles  connected  with  such  motions. 

riie  second  chapti  r  treats  of  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
heavy  bodies,  in  vertical  lines,  the  motion  of  Tjrojectiles, 
descent  along  inclined  planes,  and  curves,  the  vihriiiious  of 
pendulums,  ^c.  While  iliscussing  the  motions  of  bodies  on 
inclined  planes,  in  the  course  of  tliis  chapter,  Mr.  Gregory 
brings  forward  what  is  lernif'd  a  general  pioposilion  ofM, 
D'Alcmbtn,  for  Hscertaiiung  the  force,  time,  velot  ity,  and 
space  of  bodies  in  motion,  when  those  boilies  are  connected 
together,  so  as  niCituallv  to  atVect  eacli  others  motion.  T  he 
proposition  is  tiiis  :  “  In  what  ever  manner  several  bodies 
change  their  actual  motions,  it  we  conceive  that  the  motion 
wbicli  I  acli  body  w'ould  have  in  the  succeeding  inst:uit,  if  it 
were,  quite  free,  is  decomposed  into  two  others,  of  wliicli  one 
is  the  r  otiou  which  ;l  really  takes  in  consequence  of  their 
uiiuual  actions,  the  second  must  be  such,  that  if  each  body 
were  i uip'd led  l)y  the  force  w  hich  would  produce  this  second 
motion,  nil  the  hof’ics  would  remain  in  equilihrio.” 

This  proposiii(>n  appears  to  us  to  he  nothing  more  than 
Newton’s  3rd  law  of  motion  put  into  different  words.  For 
since  the  b»rcc,  hv  which  the  second  nn»tion  mentioned  in 
U»e  proposition  is  destroyed,  arises  iiu  rely  from  the  conueciioii 
subsisting  ht'tween  ihe  bodies,  whuievor  .^ueh  force  mav  be, 
the  htdy  elfected  by  it  will,  by  virtue  oi  the  3rd  law.  of  nio* 
lion,  exert  an  equal  re-aciiou  on  the  other  body  or  bodies  of 
the  system,  aiul  ilostroy  an  eipial  (quantity  of  motion.  At 
M.  D’Alemherfh proposition  does  noihin'T  mon*  than  equate 
these  equal  (iiiaiuiucs  of  motion.  e  or  four  exampifs 

lire  given  to  illustrate  the  truth  and  use  ot  this  {uroposilion, 
with  one  of  which  we  will  present  the  re.;dor. 

‘  Let  there  be  tuo  inclined  planes  of  equal  .alt!»rr!cs,  whose  angles  of 
elevation  arc  c  and  e',  set  back  to  Ixick  ;  and  lei  tv,  >  weights  w  and  w'l 
united  by  a  thread  passing  over  a  pulley  placed  at  the  common  vertex' of 
liu*  planes  so  ttut  the  thread  is  parallel  to  the  pi.  Uvt,  aCt  upon  each  other : 

Jvierruiic  the  cLrcuriisuacc«  of  Uieir  motions. 
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•  At  the  end  of  the  time  t,  w  will  have  a  vjoc’ty  and  gravity  would 
impress  upon  it  in  tlie  Instant  t*  following  a  new  ‘'clocity  -*a  g  Xsin.  ex 
provided  the  weight  w  were  then  entirely  free :  hut  b>  ♦he  disposition  cf 
the  system,  v  will  be  the  velocity  which  obtains  in  realify.  Then  vMii. 
miting  the  spaces  in  a  direction  down  the  plane  on  which  w  mores,  as  wf 
moves  with  an  eq.ral  velocity  up  the  other  plane,  it  is  obvious  that  tlie 
decomposition  may  be  made  as  follows.  At  the  end  of  the  time  t  -f  t* 
we  have  for  the  velocity  imp*¥sscd  upon 

,  .  L  (  v4"V*  is  the  effective  velocity  of  w. 

w  .  . .  . »  +  g.  X  sm.  e X  f  where  j  ^  ^  i.veloci, /toyed. 

w'.  ...  v+gxsin.c'f  ^vhea- 

lv--fgx  Sin.  e'y  f  IS  velocity  dost!  o-red. 

‘  If,  therefore,  gravity  impress,  (luring  tlic  time  f  upon  w  and  w'.  die* 
respective  velocities  gxsin.  eXl* — v  andgxsin.  c'x f-f-v,  tf* :  sy\rin 
will  be  in  equilibrio.  The  quantities  of  motion  being  th  .‘refore  tq..al,  uv 
have  w  X  g  X  sin.  e  X  f— «wv*  =  w  X  g  X  sin.  c'  X  t*  X  wv,  whence  we  deduce 

for  the  effective  accelerating  force  g=—  ^ ^  Xg.  l*hus’ 

t*  w-f-w' 

it  appears  that  tlic  motion  is  uniformly  varied  :  and  we  readily  find 

wXsin.e  —  w'Xsin.  c'  ^  .  wXsin.  e — w^Xsime' 

V  =3 - X  g  t  and  8= - - X  g  t% 

w-fw'  2Xw-|-w' 

Such  are  the  equations  from  which  the  conditiuus  of  tin?  motion  are 
determined.  If  the  two  planes  be  vertical,  e  is  (^^ual  to  e',  and  tiic  equa¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  motions  ol  bodies  suspended  over  a  fixed  pulley,'  . 

As  tills  mctiiod  of  deducing  the  motions  of  bodies  con¬ 
nected  by  the  mechanical  powei*s,  is  exticiiiely  neat  and  ele¬ 
gant,  and  jirobably  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  will  aihl 
another  example  011  the  wliccl  and  axle. 

•  T.et  the  weight  of  the  body  which  acts  as  the  powc»r  be  called  w, 
that  which  acts  upon  the  axle  as  the  weight  w',  the  raffias  of  the  wheel 
R,  of  the  axle  r  :  'fhe  velocity  ot  w  at  the  end  of  the  time  t+f  will  be 
V  t  v,  instead  of  v-(-g  t*  ;  that  of  w'  will  be  to  tifet  ot  w  as  R  to  r,  it  will 
F*  r 

therefore  be -  (v-j-v*)  instead  of  being— ..  v  a  gt*;  the  velocities  lost  arc 

tliercforc,  g  f— v*  and  g  f— “  v*.  Tht  n  making  the  momenta  equal  with 

V w — R  rw'  .  ’ 

respect  to  the  axis,  we  findg=;  C oiii»equcntiy  the 

motion  is  uniformly  accelerated  in  this  casr  oijo.  So  tbit  wc  rp.idily  dc- 

,  ,  .  r  •  *  f  Rrw/ 

duce  tlie  equations  for  the  motions  or  w.  1  or  v  =-  — r— -  x  g  t 


and  8  =  }g  t*^.  And  the  velocity  and  space  with 

,  Rtav — \r>  Hrw — r*w' 

respect  to  w',  w'lll  be,  -  ^  ^ -  Xgt  and  -  X 

w-f-  r  w/  K'w-pr- w< 


t  b' 
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The  theory  of  central  forces  constitutes  the  subject  of  the 
third  cliapter,  in  which  the  pro^^ositions  which  usually  fall 
under  this  head,  are  neatl\  discu-^sed. 

The  roratitiO  of  bodies  about  fixed  axes,  and  in  free  space, 
with  iheoreuis  relative  to  i!je  centres  of  oscdlation,  gyration, 
percussion,  s})ontuneous  rotation,  &,c.  occupy  the  fourth 
chapter.  Several  examples  of  tlie  application  of  tliese 
theorems  to  bodies  of  particular  forms  are  added.  The  opU 
iiion  t*’at  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  percussion  reside 
universally  in  the  same  point,  which  some  mechanical ‘writers 
have  hehi,  is  here  satisfactorily  refuted. 

The  fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  phvsico-mathematical  theory 
of  pi  icussion,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  is  almost 
cntiiely  analytical.  It  is  too  long  and  intricate,  by  far, 
to  allow  of  onr  entering  into  its  pariicular  merits  and  de¬ 
fect*.  Tiie  opening  of  this  difficult  snbjedt,  however,  ap>. 
pears  to  us  to  labour  under  some  degree  of  obscurity,  wbich^ 
the  author  might  have  obviated  by  greater  caution  and  pre- 
cisit  u  in  ilie  use  of  his  language. 

Ti»e  concluding  chapter  of  dynamics  is  devoted  to  tha 
consideration  of  a  few  very  useful  propositions,  “  On  the 
motions  of  machines  and  their  maxima  ed'ccts,”  with  which 
piery  pracMcal  mechanic  ought  to  ho  thoroughly  acquainted. 
The  practioal  utility  of  the  subject  is  so  great,  that  wo  cannot 
avoid  wisiiing  that  the  author  had  entered  farther  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it,  and  applied  his  fundamental  propositions  to 
1^1  chines  of  more  complicated  structure. 

Hydrostatics,  the  subject  of  the  third  hook,  comprises  four* 
c!ia[)te’s,  wliicli  treat  on  Pressure  of  Fluids.  On  the  specific 
gnivities  of  solids  and  fluids.  On  ‘the  ecjuilihrium,*^  stability, 
and  oscillations  of  floating  bodies,  and  on  capillary  attraction. 

lly  (Irostatics,  or  the  motion  of  non  elastic  fluids,  con-, 
slituies  the  subject  of  the  fourth  hook,  and  is  also  divided 
into  four  e’eapters.  '^Fhe  first  gives  the  theory  of  “  the  dis- 
clnuge  of  fluids  tlirtingh  apertures  in  tlic  bottom  and  sides  of 
vessels,  and  of  spdifting  fluids.”  The  seeond  tictails  a  variety 
of  experiments  on  ’these  motions,  from  which  practical  deduc¬ 
tions  are  drawui  by  which  tlie  errors  of  the  theory  may  he 
enrrecieil.  ’i’he  third  chapter  treats  of  the  theory  of  the 
Water-VV’hcel,  and  ilie  fourth  contains  a  series  ut  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton  on  the*  same  instrument 
t>f  motion. 

The  last  hook  is  on  Pneumatics.  A  few  remarks  on  the 
inoehauical  properties  of  A*mospheric  A.r  are  prcmisc'd,  and 
tlie-  snlujccl  is  afterwards  diviiled  into  six  eliapters.  I’he 
is  on  the  F.(]nilibrie,m  ef  elastic  fluids.  The  second  on 
rite  Adiueusure'meut  cfAltitiulcs  bv  the  Daiomeier  and  1  her-? 
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rtiopictcr. .  The  coiuinon  uietliocl  of  calculating  heights  by  the' 
Barometer,  inclopcudcutly  of  the  variaiVi  n '  cif  iHfe  rciuperatilro' 
of  the  air  and  iiierciiry,  Ls  tinbteto  cbnsidcr.4hlo  ern^rs.  ’  Great 
jKiins,  therefore,  have  heeu  taken  by  philosofiflers  to  correct^ 
the^e  errors,  by  aicer  ainiug  the  eftocts  of  those  variations. 
Mr.‘G.  gives  the  results  of  various 'ex periiuents  to  ascertain* 
the  expansion  of  iiiercury  and  air,  which  results  an?  arranged* 
iiV  tables  convenient  lor  reference  ;  and  also  four  of  the  best 
mode:?  of  correcting  the  general  rule  founded  bn  the ‘simple 
pressure*  of  air  anil  inerenr v.  by  inoatis  of  these  tables.  '  * 
'  Tlie  third  chapter  is  on  the  motion  of  air  when  the  Eijiii-’ 
lihriuni  of  pressure  is  removed.  Tlie  fourth,  on  the.  theory  of 
Air-Pumps,  and  Water-Pumps.  The  fifth,  on  the  Resist¬ 
ance  of  Fluids  to  bodies  moving  in  them.  And  the  sixth,  on 
the  Resistance  of  Fluids. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  fii*st  volume,  which  wc  Ikivc 
passed  thus  rapidly  over,  (except  in  one  or  two  insianci's  wfiich* 
we  thought  might  ho  less  fimiiiar  to  the  reader)  in  order 
to  give  a  gentnal  charactc'r  of  it ;  wliicli  we  tliiiik  will  bo 
sumcient  in  the  present  instance,  as  Mr.  (b’s  claims  n.'st* 
more  on  the  maimer  in  which  he  has  executed  ids  ohject, 
than  on  originality. 

The  volume  comains  5 1-7  pages,  and  from  the  smallness  of 
die  type  and  margin  comprises  a  vast  quantity  of  niatt<‘r. 
This  matter  is  cliietly  the  production  ami  jiropcrty  of  tlie 
great  inechanical  Commonwealth;  being  drawn  princijially 
from  the  writings  of  others,  on  the  same  suhjeet.  Mr.  C^re- 
gory’s  work,  however,  is  far  from  lieing  a  mere*  c*ompilalion, 
(iestitnte  of  all  originality.  Having  collected  his  materials 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  and  at  a  great  expense  f>f 
time  ami  labour,  he  hail  to  arranged  and  methodi'^e  a  disjoinu 
ed  mass  of  informalion,  and  reduce  it  into  a  rt^giilar  compact 
and  dependent  svste.n.  It  is  in  the  exeentitin  of  iliis  labour 
that  Mr.  (y.’s  merits  and  defects  principally  consist.  And  this 
is  a  task,  far  more  arduous  and  didiculi  Qf  accomjilishment 
than  superficial  readers  might  imagine.  Bedsides  considerjd>l(2 
judgement  to  arrange  his  materials,  it  rccpiircd  great  skill  in 
discerning  tlie  best  movhs  of  demonstrating  his  jiropositions, 
great  facility  and  correctness  in  the  use  of  tlie  algehraical  cal¬ 
culus,  with  habits  of  clear  conception  and  perspicuous  cmin- 
cialion.  'Fhe  arrangement  is,  in  general,  clear  ami  judicious, 
liut  it  is  in  the  mode  of  demonstiMtion,  and  in  the  style  of 
rca^  Jiiing  aiul  wriiing,  that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  distinguish-* 
iug  (pi.dities  of  the  performanco  For  these  are  in  a  great 
uioanire  the  tVn’it  of  his  own  mind,  and  a'Vord  seopj  for  the^ 
cx  ‘rci^c  of  genius,  and  the  di:>j>lay  of  tasU*,  elega’iC",  and^ 
precis  on.  Lv  the  simplicity ,  elear»ies<,  and  oiiginallly  of  his 
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proofs  and  investigations,  an  putbor  discove^^s  bis  mathematical 
talents  ;  by  tbe  iTK'thod  and  precision  of  his  language  and 
reasoning,  the  qualities  of  his  logic.  We  are  clearly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  Mr.  G.  has  displayed  nmeh  greater  mathematical 
than  locriral  ability,  in  the  composition  of  this  volume.  HLs 
mode  of  investigating  and  demonstrating  his  propositions  is 
frequently  new,  and,  for  the  most  part,  simple  and  perspicu¬ 
ous.  He  is  also  snfficicnlly  expert  in  the  nsi^  of  the  alge¬ 
braical  and  duxional  analysis,  hut  we  think  he  sometimes 
fails  in  logical  precision,  wlurc  he  has  neither  geometrical 
figures  nor  algebraical  symbols  to  guide  him  It  np.w  ars  to  us 
that  the  author  has  been  too  negligent  of  hi^  style  thiongh- 
out ;  and  has  adtnitted  several  ohsciiritirs  which  might  have 
been  obviated  by  stricter  atteetinn  in  the  use  of  his  language. 
An.d  as  tins,  in  fact,  is  the  prncipal  defect  of  the  volume, 
we  hope  trie  author  will  bestow  somu*  pains  iit  correcting  it, 
^\vo  excel’ e  t  models  may  he  recommended  to  bis  notice, 
^Ir.  Atwood,  and  Professor  K  )biso!i,  whose  respective  works 
on  Uotntory  Motion,  and  on  tfie  Ivlements  of  Mechanical  Phi¬ 
losophy,  an*  adinirahl  •  specimens  of  elegant  and  perspicuous 
writing:  Nntwitlistaiuling  some  defects  in  the  style  however, 
wliicii  are  probably  tlie  icsiiit  of  hasty  composition,  the  volume 
t;ow  before  us  unqiicstionablv  possesses  great  and  very  nume¬ 
rous  merits.  It  condonscs  within  a  moiieratc  compass,  and 
reduces  into  a  methodical  form,  a  greater  body  of  useful 
informatioti,  than  any  similar  work  in  our  language.  It  in¬ 
cludes  also  many  very  useful  articles  of  information,  both 
theoretical  and  ex[)erimcntal,  \vhicli  are  not  to  be  met  wdth 
in  any  other  single  book.  In  the  next  cdiiii.)n  we  shall  hope 
to  see  fewer  tyjiographical  ern)rs,  and  more  frequent  refe  rences 
to  previously  uemonslratcd  propositions. 

\Vhat  we  have  to  say  of  tlie  second  volume  will  be  com- 
•  prized  within  very  narrow  limits,  as  it  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  general  observations.  I’liis  volume  contains*  a 
description  of  more  than  one  hundred  articles  of  machinery, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  ami  preceded  by  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  paper  of  some  length,  on  the  nature  ami  eonstruetion  of 
inachiuery,  on  friction,  the  stiffness  of  eoiils,  llie  expansive 
force  of  steam,  and  various  other  subjects  with  whic  h  prac¬ 
tical  inec! tallies  oiiglit  to  be  accpiaintcd.  ^^'e  think  Mr.  G. 
perfecily  right  in  keeping  his  theory  nnencuniber(‘d  with  the 
ilcscriptioiis  of  luachinerv  ;  lie  has  linis  rendered  the  theory 
iuore.  simple  inid  compact,  an  i  has  imposed  n]>on  liimself  tbe 
Useful  and  meritorious  labon;*  of  itmhodving  and  arr.mging  the 
various  descriptions  of  maehiuevy  wbieb  are  dispersed  through 
fttiiiKTvc^v  nuhlieat a  tl»i>  t(»ilsome  <  rviee  is  per!orni- 
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ihI,  is  a  question  not  easily  answereil.  Those  who  apply  to 
the  work  for  general  infonnation,  will  say  Mr.  G.  has  accom^ 
plished  l»is  object  with  con>idirable  ability.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  open  it  under  the  expectation  of  meeting  with  ^aii 
extended  and  minute  description  of  every  urucle  brotight 
under  discussion,  will  in  some  degree,  we  doubt  not,  be  uis-» 
appointed.  Some  of  the  articles  are  treated  at  sufficient 
leivitli,  and  with  sufficiei»t  accuracy;  others  we  think  defective 
in  l>otli  these  particulars.  The  style  of  this  volume  also,  it 
open  to  some  exceptions.  We  are  aware  how  difficult  it  is, 
to  convey  accunite  notions  of  the  different  parts  of  machinery 
without  a  represe.itation  of  them,  and  that  a  siU'ies  of  engra¬ 
vings  to  embrace  every  distinct  part  of  every  machine  would 
be  far  too  expensive  for  t!ic  gt'uerality  of  readei*s  ;  and  tliit 
should  undoubtedly  be  remembered  in  extennatio!i  of  many 
little  obscurities  which  may  be  fotmd  in  the  volume  ;  but 
we  still  think  Mr.  G.  miglit  have  lessened  ihcir  number,  as 
we  are  conful.uu  be  w  iil  in  a  future  edition,  by  a  more  rigid 
attention  to  his  forms  of  expression  and  application  of  terms. 
We  have  thought  it  riglit  to  point  out  those  pans  of  a  iiewatid 
meritorious  petfonuanee,  which  are  tlie  most  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Its  immerous  excelleiK‘es,  notwithstanding, 
are  such  as  render  it  an  object  well  worlliy  the  attention  amt 
countenance  of  the  public  ;  and  wc  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  their  patronage  as  a  performance  of  much  intrinsic  merit, 
fts  highly  creditable  to  tlic  talents,  the  erudition,  and  tlio 
industry  of  the  author,  and  as  eminently  useful  to  society. 

Art.  V,  Fragments  of  Oriental  JAteraturey  with  an  outline  of  a  Point¬ 
ing  on  a  curious  Chinese  vase.  P»y  Sti‘phen  Weston,  i).  F.  R  S. 
S.  A.  R.  L.  H.  8vo.  pp.  152.  Price  (is.  Rousseau.  Longman  and 
Co.  1807. 

AS  this  little  work  professes  to  l)c  only of  Orion* 
*tal  Literature,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  any 
particular  onler,  or  consecutive  affinity  among  the  pieces 
of  vviucli  it  is  composed.  The  antlior’s  design,  inde<Hl,  is 
not  very  obvious  ;  and  the  articles  are  so  confusedly  huddled 
together,  as  to  appear  like  a  liatulful  of  eolle<*tanca  taken  at 
random  from  a  common  place  book.  Besides,  we  do  not  see 
what  connexion  a  Greek  poem,  and  criticisms  on  a  Latin 
F(»et,  have  with  Fragments  of  Oriental  Literature. 

Tlie  taken  from  a  painting  on  a  China  vase, 

wliich  firNt  introduces  the  volniiie  to  the  reader’s  notice,  re- 
prcset»f^  a  demon-looking  figure  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  head  of  a  dragon,  which  Mr.  W.  observes,  is  a  sign  of  the 
Giiinese  Zodiac,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  explain;  as  also 
the  (iltof'n  (’hinese  characters  wdiich  appear  on  one  side. — 
Next  f'jiloa  v^  wliat  appears  to  ui;  rather  lutlicrous,  the  expla* 
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tuition  of  a  line  taken  from  q  tea-pot  belonging  to  the  author. 
TriHoslikc  this  arc  in  their  proper  places  when  attached  to 
tea-pots  and  fans^  on  many  ot  which  they  ahonnd  ;  but  when 
introduced  into  a  literury  work,  they  ])ui  us  in  mind  ‘of 
Burns’s /)et7,  “presenting  his  smouty  phiz  man;;  better  folk.’^ 
This  however  is  in  sonu*  measure  comj>en.saied,  by  a  few 
remarks  on  ilu*  method  of  learning  the  keys  of  the  Chinese 
language.  J*ref.  p.  xii., 

*  The  Preface  contains  xxiv,  pages,  in  which  the  author  ear¬ 
nestly  recojumenils  the  MS.  Lexicons  of  tlie  Persian  language 
in  our  public  libraries,  to  the  notice  of  Persian  students;  and* 
strongly  advises  that  the a  well  known 
Persian  Lexicon,  should  be  printed.  F»oni  the  mention  he, 
makes  of  a  copy  in  the  UadcliiTe  Library,  as  it  seems  if  het 
thought  the  work  wj.s  not  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
any  w  here  else  in  Kngland.  \Ve  have  the  satisfaction  of  in¬ 
forming  him,  that  there  arc  several  elegant  copies  of  this  invalua¬ 
ble  work  in  private  libraries, ecpial  or  ^uperlorto  that  in  thcRadt 
cTirt'c  Library  ;  so  that  if  any  person  will  undertake  to  prepare 
the  work  for  the  press  by  collating  copies,  he  may  make  it 
very  accurate  ;  and  we  doubt  not  will  meet  w'ith  much  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  undertaking.  \\  hen  a  learned  individual 
published  proposals  to  reprint  Meninski’s  Thesaurus  by 
subscription,  he  found  but  one  subscriber  to  encourage  the 
undertaking, — the  king  of  Poland;  but,  says  Mr.  W.,  *•  Me- 
riinski‘ha‘<  been  txeice  reprinted  by  tlie  greatest  of  all  Patrons, 
the  bo()k>ellcrs  ;  vivant  coliimnx  !  Now  a  greater  than 
INleniiiski  is  in  question,  and  one  tliat  will  supply  all  his 
detects,  at  least  in  the  Persian  language ;  and  tl)at  is  of 
more  value  to  the  students  in  India  than  the  Arabic.  Who 
dieii  catt  doubt,”  adds  Mr.  W.,  “  hut  tliat  all  tlie  Indian 
kings  ill  this  country  would  readily  contribute,  to  the  jiuh- 
licaiion  of  such  a  work,  by  printing  it  on  their  own  account, 
by  which  they  would  shew  that  the  Arabic  regidi  were  greater 
t’nan  the  Kuroper.n  reges,  ami  sujierior  to  all  tlie  Bililiopolx 
of  the  Universe.”  p.  xviii.  We  earnestly  wish  that  these 
broad  hints  may  not  be  dropped  in  vain,  and  think  that  iho 
rrp///,  the  Directors  we  suppose  of  the  Last  India  Company, 
would  consult  their  (n\n  houoiir  and  that  of  their  country,  by 
publishing  the  Perhung  Jchangecry  with  a  correct  verbal 
tran<;la!ion. 

'I'|ie  following  are  the  contents  of  iliis  voliiuie,  on  each 
article  of  wliicli  wt‘  shall  make  a  few  observations. 

1.  Mclcaiicrs  Poem  on  Springs  p.  1.  This  is  in  the  origipul 
((iretk),  with  the  F.ditor’s  Latin  version  and  EngHih 
translation.  As  the  original  is  well  known,  and  .Mr.  W.’s 
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neu>  Latin  Version^  smooth  and  correct  enough  on  the  whole, 
has  little  to  reebmmend  it  beyond  that  of  Grotius,  we  shall 
transcribe  his  Engtish  version *,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities 
as  a  Poet.  •  .  •  *  ‘ 

Ei;  TO  Ei^uXXioir. 

XiffAocro;  ryf/ui'itrroc  ec7  04;i^o/Ai>oiO}  , 

^f^avGfof  aJ^n.  x.  T.  A.  , 


*  Scarce’from  the  sky  the  winter’s  blast  had  fledf 
.  When  spring  in  smiles  unrais’d  her  purple  headt 
The  russet  earth  was  clad  in  grassy  green,  ,  r 

And  on  the  budding  shrubs  new  leaves  were  seen.  , 

The  meadows  laugh’d  to  hail  tlie  opening  rose. 

And  sipp’d  the  dew  by  which  the  sapling  grows.  ' 

Shrill  pip’d  the  happy  goatherd  on  the  bills, 

And  joyous  o’er  his  nock  forgot  bis  ills. 

Wide  seas  the  mariner  now  swly  rides, 

And  swelling  sails  to. Zephyr’s  faith  confides. 

Now  bound  with  ivy,  sons  of  Bacchus,  sing 
Glad  orgies  to  the  vineyard's  parent  king. 

T.he  humming  bee  that  springs  not  from  the  c.irtli. 

But  from  a  putrid  hide  derives  its  biith. 

Forms  in  the  spring  its  cell  (cells)  uitli  curious  art, 

I’hat  w.ix  and  honey  from  the  combs  impart. 

The  feather’d  race  sings  ever  in  the  spring, 

.  And  with  the  nightingale  the  thickets  ring. 

On  rivers’  banks  the  dying  swan  is  heard. 

And  brooding  o’er  the  stream  tlic  lialcyon  bird, 
t  The  swallows  twitter  all  the  morning  long. 

And  wake  the  cottage  with  their  matin  song, 
if  then  the  naked  trees,  new  leaf’d,  rejoice, 

’  ■  *  If  earth,  in  verdure  clad,  exalt  her  voice  ; 

If  shepherds  tunc  their  rustic  pipe,  and  share 
’  Their  unbought  pleasures  with  tlieir  fleecy  care; 

Jf  on  the  sea  light  vessels  stem  the  tide,  • 

And  o’erth’  unbounded  ocean  fearless  ruje  ; 

If  tile  fresh  bloom  of  vernal  flowers  enhaDce 
The  raptures  of  a  Bacchanalian  dance ; 

If  the  winged  race,  if  lab’ring  bees  can  sing. 

How  shall  a  Bard  keep  silence  in  thO  Spring!'  pp.  5-^7.  ' 

Wc  do  not  a])pr()vc  of  “  The  feathered  race  sings^' — thii 
noun  should  govern  the  verb  in* the  plural  number. 

Another  line  (“  If' then  the  nah'd  trees  nav  leaf'd  xc\o\cc^^) 
resembles  the  famous  couplet  in  Black inore’s'Arthur ; 

“  A  painted  vest  prince  .Vortiger  had  on, 

“  Wiiich  from  a  naked  Piet  his  grandsire  •mon." 

After  this  follow  the  same  sentiments  in  Arabic  and  Persian, 
eollected  “from  the  Andjian  and  I'ersian  ani hors  and  poets 
with  an  Knglish  tiaiiJilation  of  each  extract  nearly 
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vorbul,  and  no»c‘s  to  explain  smte  of  the  dillicult  words  in 
tliose  extracts,  hy  Mr.  W,  p.  8,  &c.  In  tlicsc  imitafioua  we 
I  ai»  see  scare  I  ly  any  manner  of  use;  althoiii;h  s^'me  of  the 
acconM)Hiiyiii;^  critical  notes  deserve  the  attenfion  of  therciuier. 

2.  I  he  pedigree  of  an  Arabian  hor^j  huaf'  about  the  neck 
of  one  boUffht  in  Egypt  during  the  last  camixtign  in  that  country^ 
Aind  once  in  possession  of  CoLnel  Ainslie.  p.  2H.  As  this  is 
remarkably  ciirioiis,  we  shall  transcribe  Mf.  W.’s  translation. 

•  In  the  name  of  Cod,  the  merciful  and  eompawionate,  and  of  Seed 
Mohammed,  agent  of  the  high  God,  and  of  the  companions  of  oham- 
meJ,  and  of  Jenisnlem.  IVaised  be  the  Ix)rd,  the  omnipotent  Creator. 

‘  This  is  a  liigh  bred  horse,  and  his  colt’s  tooth  is  here  in  a  bag  about 
his  neck,  with  his  pedigree,  and  of  undoubted  authority,  such  as  no  Infidel 
can  refuse  to  bidieve.  He  is  tlic  son  of  Rabhaniy,  out  of  the  dam  l^a- 
hadah,  and  equal  in  power  to  his  sire  ;  of  the  tribe  of  Zazhalah  ;  he  is 
fim'ly  moulded,  and  made  for  runnmg  like  an  ostrich  ;  ar.d  great  in  his 
stroke  and  his  cover.  In  the  honors  of  relationship  he  reckons  Zaluali, 
fire  of  Mahat,  sire  of  Kallac,  and  the  unique  Alkct,  sire  of  Manasseh,  sire 
of  Alshch,  father  of  the  race  down  to  the  famous  horse,  the  sire  of 
Lahalala  ;  and  to  him  be  ever  abundance  of  green  meat,  and  corn,  and 
water  of  life,  as  a  reward  from  thetnbe  of  Zazhalah  for  die  fire  of  his  coxcr: 
and  may  a  thousand  branches  shade  his  carcase  from  the  hyena  of  the  tomb, 
from  the  howling  wolf  of  the  desert,  and  let  the  tribe  of  Zazhalah  present 
him  with  a  festival  witliin  an  inclosure  of  walls  ;  and  let  tiiousiinds  assem¬ 
ble  at  the  rising  of  die.  sun  in  troops  hastily,  where  the  tribe  holds  up,  under 
a  canopy  of  cehstial  signs  within  the  walls,  the  saddlt*  witri  the  name  and 
family  of  the  p<  sscssor.  Then  let  them  strike  the  hands  with  a  loud  noise 
incessantly,  and  jiray  to  God  for  immunity  lor  the  tribe  of  Zoab)  the 
inspired  tribe.’  pp.  29,  30. 

This  is  a  new  spccit:s  r.f  Idobatry,  and  proves  that  in  Egypt 
even  the  religion  of  Mohainnied  is  depioiably  corrupted, 
'i'bcn  bilhivvs  this  Litany  for  the  tribe  of  Zoab,  which 
too  curious  to  be  omitted. 


From 


*  Sorrow  and  di’nioniacml  possession,  and  from  pestilence. 

May  God  grant  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ! 

From 

Cutting  and  senhby  camels,  and  failure  of  provisions,  and  scarcity. 

May  God  grant  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ! 

From 

Cii  cumclslon  feasts,  and  most  surely  from  the  spittle  of  adultery, 

May  God  grant  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ! 

From 

Perplexed  crngregalions,  and  from  the  complaint  in  the  spleen,  and 
fioni  :iic  fiery  dragon. 

May  God  gram  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ! 

Fioni 

Excessive  love,  and  from  Hcyubnu  Beyin,  the  unknown  son  of  aa 
nnkoown  father. 


May  Co  l  grant  uujiiUDity  to  thU  Tribe  * 
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From 

Sind  hills,  and  trea  ]'d£^  out  corn  with  the  feet,  from  lameneu  4t  blrtli# 
Aod  iud  ited  skin, 

May  Cod  grant  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ! 

From 

Proldbition  and  seclusion,  from  fascination,  from  elerarion  and  de- 
pn'SsioD, 

May  God  grant  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ? 

Fiom 

Cracks  and  hasures  in  ihe  ieet,  tVora  compulsive  meetings  in  great 
numbers,  from  the  spawn  of  nocturnal  travellers,  and  soothsayer!,  who 
prophesy  geod  for  a  purj»o§e  seasonably, 

^May  God  grant  immunity  to  this  Tribe  ! 

From 

The  prickly  and  iinpcneir.ble  coat  ol  mail,  and  from  tlic  Inconsiderate 
rider. 

May  iK*  Most  High  secure  this  Tribe !’ 


3.  Verses  vf  Dahkati  al  Baghdadi  expiaitiedy  and  an  extract 
from  .a  MS.  Biistani  Scheick  Sadi,  p,  43.  'Fliese  verse! 

iiud  been  puhlibiied  before  by  M.  D'iferbelot  in  French, 
to  uhic'ii  Mr.  11.  A.  Scluiltons  in  tlie  Maestricht  edition  of  the 
Bibliothequc  (Jritmtule,  117  9,  added  the  Arabic  text.  Mr.  W. 
bus  given  both  her**,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes. 
The  lines  themselves  are  of  little  worth  ;  yet  we  must  say 
that  Mr.  W.'s  translation  of  them  is  more  literal  and  exact 
than  that  of  DTlerbelot. 

4.  Particulars  relative  to  the  manners  and  language  of  ths 
Arabians,  p.  49.  The  reader  must  not  ctierish  very 
ma'^nilicent  expectations  from  this  comprenensive  title;  he 
will  find  it  contain,  however,  some  curious  and  instructive 
information.  Mr.  W.  asserts,  what  Pococke,  Hunt,  Ockle>, 
and  Schultens  have  asserted  before  him,  “  that  the  study 
ot  the  Arabic  language  is  tlic  true  road  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  so  certain  is  tiiis  observation,”  says 
he,  that  tlie  leartted  Oriental  world  is  now  con¬ 
vinced  no  complete  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  without  a  familirr  ac'juai?itancc  with  the  Arabig 
prose  and  ver'C  wTiters.”  However  respectable  the  names 
may  he,  l>v  which  this  oj)imon  is  sanctioned,  w'e  feel  no 
ntlnctance  in  ])rononncihg  it  rash  and  unsupported.  A  man 
r.iav  perfectly  iiinlcrstand  the  whole  phraseology  of  the 
il«  j  row  iiible,  who  knows  not  a  letter  of  the  Arabic  alpha¬ 
bet  ;  Knd  though  we  reatlily-  grant  that  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic  niuv  be  of  considerable  service  in  supplying  several 
iielieient  roeds^  w  iio^e  <ierivaiives  alone  remain  in  the  Hebrew 
bible,  yet  as  to  the  general  under  tanding  of  the  Hebrew 
beriptnres,  we  as.;ert  iii  our  turn,  that  a  knowledge  of  liclle- 
iiisiic  Greek,  and  especially  that  of  the  version  of  the  Sejnua. 
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gint,  will  avail  more  toward  a  thorough  understanding  of  thf 
iacred  text,  than  all  the  Arabic  in  Hariri  or  the  Koran,  Of 
all  the  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  book  of  Job  alone  is 
that  to  which  Arabic  learning  may  be  most  successfully  ap¬ 
plied,  from  the  number  of  Arabisms  which  it  contains;  yet 
even  here  it  can  do  but  little,  as  is  prtuty  evident  from  the 
excessive  lalwurs  of  Schultcns  and  Chapelora^  »)n  this  book, 
both  eminent  Arabic  scholars  and  critics,  who  nevertheless,  m 
the  judgement  not  only  of  the  public^  but  of  those  who  are 
best  qualihed  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  have 
contributed  little,  very  little,  toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
difHcultics  which  they  found  in  this  very  ancient  book. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  Friday  •u'orsliip  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  decent  manner  in  which  it  is  ])erformcd,  on  the  use 
they  make  of  the  nru.^  tnoofiy  with  verses  of  an  jirabic  poet  on  a 
kin^  who  was  playing  at  chess  xcith  his  slave  when  the  enemy 
Was  at  his  gates ^  Arabic  proverbs^  wiaX  \\\ci  description  oj  a 

stvoid  and  sluath  from  AhuM  Uila,  conclude  this  section. 

5.  Kotes  on  some  Arabic  words  in  Vathek,  p.  95.  I'licsc 
contain  nothing  very  remarkable. 

6.  An  account  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of  Bronze^  which  xcas 
thrown  down  in  the  reign  of  ira/id  7.  Khali f  of  the  race  of 
Ommiah  in  Egypt,  p.  99.  This  image  named  Sheraheely  was 
situated  on  a  promontory  at  Alexandria,  and  was  thrown  down 
by  the  command  of  the  Kbalif,  and  coined  into  fulses, 

small  copper  coin  ;)  the  eyes  of  it  were  found  to 

be  two  precious  stones  of  great  value.  The  relater  is  A I 
Dauiiri,  and  the  story  is  probably  as  authentic  as  one  referred 
to  p.  lOfJ  ;  that,  “  'riic  Christians  under  Charlemagne  arc 
said  to  have  found  in  Spain,  a  goldci)  idol  or  image  of 
Mohar.micd  as  high  as  a  bird  can  jlr/y  which  was  framed  by 
IVloliammcd  himself  from  tlie  purest  metal,  who  by  his 
knowledge  in  nccromancv,  liad  sealed  up  witlfm  it  a  legion  of 
diabolical  spirits.  It  iiehl  in  its  hand  a  prodigious  club,  and 
the  Saracens  had  a  prophetic  tradition,  that  this  club  would 
fall  from  its  hand  in  the  year  wlicn  a  certain  prince  should  ho 
born  in  France.” 

1,  A  conjectural  criticism  on  Virgil  and  the  Idumean 
Palms,  p.  105.  The  ])assoge  on  which  this  criticism  is 
founded,  is  the  following: 

Primus  ego  in  patriAm  mccum,  raodo  vlu  supersIt, 

Aonio  rcdlcDS  deduconi  veiticc  masas  ; 

Primus  Idumxas  referum  libi,  Mautua,  Palm.is. 

Gcor.  Lib.  TIL  T.  la 

Mr.  W.  thinks  it- very  unlikely  that  Idunueas  should  be 
the  original  heading. 
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“  We  may  obicrvc,*' says  he,  “^that  the  po^'t  tells  itt  ^nmuj  fgo,  I 
will  be  the  first  if  I  survive  my  return  to  my  native  country,  to  bring  thb 
niuses  from  the  Aonian  Mount ;  I  will  also  be  the  first  to  bring  to  thee» 
()  Mantua,  palms  from  Idiime,  and  I  will  enxt  a  temple  on  the  banks  of 
the  A'inciiJS  ;  Cxsar  shall  be  the  god,  and  T,  the  conqueror,  in  purple  will 
exhibit  the  games  on  the  banks  of  my  native  river for  which  all  Gi^ece 
shall  leave  Alpheus  and  the  shores  of  Molorchus.” — “  All  this  is  very 
inteliigible— if  ynii  except  the  sudden  jump  from  the  heights  of  Boi'tia 
over  the  oEgeean  and  the  Mediterranean  seas,  to  fetch  Palms  tor  the  conv 
querors  at  the  Mincian  games/^ 

Mr.  W.  therefore  thinks  that  the  original  reading  was^, 
Primus  IrnoN.^AS  referain  tibi,  Mantua,  j>al»nas. 

“  /thonf  was  a  town  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  Minerva,  whose  temple  stood 
on  a  plain  before  C'oroncca,  \vhcre  the  •Trxu^oijnx  were  celebiWd,  hin^ 
illx  palmx.  Callimachus  mentions  the  Ithcman  games. 

/IIvSov  f4.i¥  A6ava*a>  ir’  aiOx*. 

We  learn  also  from  Statius,  that  lihott*  was  sacred  to  Minervai 

•  ^  Ducit  hhondt'ji  atqiic  Alcumenxa  Minen'oe 

Agmina.  Tlieb.  vii.  SMO. 

•  And  in  another  important  passage,  lib.  ii.  near  the  end, 

Seu  Paudionio  v.  721. 

Monte  venis,  sive  Aonia  devertis  IthoneP  p.  112.  . 

All  this  is  ingenious,  hut  we  think  unnecessary.  Idumteas 
or  Idymevaa  is  the  reailing  of  all  the  best  MSS  ;  nor  havd 
any  of  the  ancient  com  men  tutors  snspect«  d  any  corrnptioh 
of  the  text  in  this  place.  Idvmca  was  celehrati'd  for  it* 
palms;  Ithone  was  not.  Were  we  to  suppose  that  the  Poet’* 
wordsonght  tohe  wmU^rsiood I itcra/h/, then  tlieeinendation  would 
come  better  recommended  ;  but  who  can  imagine  that  Virgrl 
was  to  bring  palm  branches  any  more  from  Ithone,  tlian  from 
Idumea  ?  Is  it  not  t!ie  honour  and  {(ion/  alone,  conferred  on 
the^'victors,  to  \^lli(h  he  idlndes  ?  and  of  whigh  the  palm  was 
tlie  emblem  ?  I.*  this  manner  the  ancient  cominentatorH  appear 
to  have  understood  it:  so  Skrvics,  “  Ithiineas  :  pulmas 
abnndaiUes  cjualcs  sunt,  ^  qui  nta’  apnd  Idiimen  civitatem 
Plicenicis  ;  Luca,  Arhusto  pahnaruin  dives  hliime.” — And 
AsciiNsius,  “  ()  MuiUua,  ego  icfcram  tihi  i.  ad  te  cV  ad  ho» 
norem  tiinm  primus  ]3alinas  Idnmcas:.  i.  gforia)n  et  tandem 
qualcm  hahent  'palmis  coronati  (}nannn  Idnmcu’.  prcs’anti.ssimc 
liabent :  lioc  cst,  primus  nicrcbor  nol)ili  palnia  coronatus  in 
patriam  meam  redire.” 

8.  y^'ahic  Proi  trbs  and sayinf^s^  derivations  from  fhe  P^ersian^ 
and  Persian  Pottry.  In  this  S.!Ctlon  tliere  is  a  collection  of 
vuahrn  words  derived  from  the  Kasty  of  wliicli  tliC  following 
is  a  specimen. 

“  Barbari,  papari,  r-rrip  pepper.  Wc  learn  from 

Atheiiit  us,  p.  66,  l/ih.  2.  Cap.  26-  that  fct.x*  is  the  only  GrueJfc 
Word  tiiai  ends  in  1,  xo^^*  Ck  arc  foreign  tciin%* 
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A  puff,  or  blast  of  wind.  blow  out  tlie 

cand.e,  in  Persian. 

Haiakhane,  balcony,  a  gallery  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  an  upper  chamber,  Pci*sian. 

Ixjciish,  money,  cash.” 

In  p.  122,  reference  is  made  to  an  anecdote  of  Yacoub  bcu 
Leitli,  taken  from  the  Negaristan  of  Ali  ben  Taifous  Bustaiui, 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows  :  Sitting  one  day  witli 
a  company  of  young  men  who  were  conversing  on  the  elegance 
and  pleasantness  ot  iiiffercnt  things,  when  it  came  to  his  turn 
to  speak,  he  said, — I'he  handsomest  dress  is  a  coat  t>f  mail, 
and  the  best  covering  for  the  head  is  a  helmet ;  the  pleasant¬ 
est  beverage  is  the  blood,  of  our  enemies,  the  mo!it  agreeable 
shade  is  that  of  sjjears  :  the  most  delightful  music  is  tlic 
neighing  of  the  caparisoned  war  horse,  and  the  most  esti¬ 
mable  companions  are  warriors  and  valiant  heroes.” 

In  the  original  account,  a  nuartain  of  verses  follows  this  ; 
two  only,  which  relate  to  this  0/(HHi  drinking  business,  Mr.  W. 
has  given,  and  on  them  he  makes  the  following  i'uricus  re¬ 
mark.  (pp.  122,  123).  “  '^rhis  is  llie  I'astern  edition  of  the 

Banquet  of  the  Hall  of  Odin,  where  the  lioroes  drank  ter(  ^isia 
out  of  gold  cups  made  of  the  skulls  of  those  they  had  ct)n- 
quered  in  war.”  Of  the  process  by  which  human  skulls  can 
be  manufactured  into  golden  cupSy  we  confess  ourselves  utterly 
ignorant.  But  perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Weston’s  intentions  in 
this  book,  was  to  keep  our  Hibernian  friends  in  countenance, 
whose  best  bulls  can  be  readily  matched  with  those  of  pure 
Fnglish  origin. 

'I’hal  our  readers  may  see  >lhe  horrihly  ferocious  spirit 
which  actuated  the  literally  hUod  thirsti/  Moltaminedans  in 
tiieir  earliest  career,  we  shall  insert  the  whole  of  the  quartain 
referred  to  above :  'rhe  verses  are  said  to  have  been  spoken 
by  Ali,  the  son  of  Ahi  'rulch,  who  married  Fatima  the  daughter 
^  I^lohaiiiuicd,  and  was  siir named  Asad  Allah,  the  I, ion  (f  God. 

-3  45^ 
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The  sword  and  the  hanger  are  (niy)  fr:  (lowers  *. 

Despicable  in  my  judgement  are  the  Narcissus  and  Myril^ 

Our  wine  is  (made)  trom  the  b!cx)d  of  our  enemies,  .  ^ 

And  our  cups  are  {formed)  out  of  their  skulls. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  exclamation  of  a  literary 
friend  on  reading  these  verges.  “  Hruvp  !  /.ion  ty'  God,  truo 
son  of  Apollyoii ! — ’I’lsiphonc  herself  cannet  muicli  t!  is 
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man  whose  rnthless  soul  was  capable  of  framing  it,  bidf 
fair  to  be  dci  il  when  Satan  dies  !” 

In  the  original  oi  the  last  line  of  this  peerless  qnartain  (as 
quoted  by  Mr.  W.)  the  reatler  will  observe  an  error  of  tha 
))ress,  pigeon  housesy  for  the  skidL 

9.  On  Cufic  Coins,  p.  1!50.  Mr.  W.  observes  that  the  first 
mint  for  coining  Arabic  silver  and  copper  money  with  Cube 
Characters,  was  set  u|)  by  the  Klialif  Abdabnalee  at  Damascus, 
in  the  veiir  of  the  Hejra  76.  {answering  to  A.  1).  G95.)  Cube 
coins  from  the  year  76  to  the  year  100  are  very  scarce* 
Mr.  W.  observes  that  tliere  is  one  at  Stockholm,  of  the  year 
78,  and  in  London  those  of  the  following  years,  8j,  87,  89,  90. 
Of  these  early  coins  it  is  probable  there  is  .no  regular  scries 
in  Europe. 

10.  Remarks^  Notes y  on  /IbuIfcdiCs  Egi/pt.  p.  133.  Th« 

chief  of  those  relates  to  the  far  famed  Minaret,  or  Pimroa 
of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  “  Seven  wonders  of  the  world,’^ 
whose  height  according  to  Abulfcda,  was  180  cubits.  (360 
feet).  It  w'as  built  lor  the  direction  of  the  shipping  to 
Alexandria,  which  is  on  a  bat  without  any  hill  or  rising  ground 
to  point  out  a  course  for  the  vessels.  "17ici*e  was  also  in  the 
Pharos,  a  mirror  made  of  Cliincse  iron  in  which  tlic  sliipg 
from  Constantinople,  were  seen  entering  the  port  in  the  night. 
In  the*  time  of  the  Klialif  W^alid  son  of  Alxiulinalec,  this 
mirror  was  destroyed  by  the  Nazarenes.**  (i.  e.  the  Christians.) 

We  have  been  more  circumstantial  in  our  account  of 
this  little  volume,  than  a  mere  consideration  of  its  size  could 
justify.  But  as  its  various  contents  appeared  to  ns  of  consi¬ 
derable  imjjortance,  we  tbouglit  it  proper  to  be  thus  particular 
In  oiir  remarks.  Students  in  the  oriental  languages  will  bud 
tlic  work  deserving  of  their  attention  ;  and  will  agree  with 
tis  in  thinking,  from  the  specimen  here  given,  that  .Mr. 
We.ston  is  well  qualified  to  take  a  much  more  useful  and 
dignificil  range  in  this  department  of  literature,  than  he  hai 
yet  attcmptcil. 

Art.  Vll.  Hours  of  I  dienes  Sy  a  Series  of  Poems,  Original  anti  Translated. 

l>y  George  Ciordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor,  8vo.  pp.  190.  Price  G«. 

bds.  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

^11 E  notice  we  take  of  this  publication,  regards  the  ^mbor 
ratlj^than  the  book  ;  the  bool;  is  a  collection  of  juvenile 
pieces,  !lrmc  of  very  moderate  merit,  and  others  of  very  cpies* 
tionable  inoraiitv  ;  but  the  author  is  a  nobleman  !  li  is  natural 
that,  as  commoners,  we  should  feci  a  solemn  revoreiR  e  for  here¬ 
ditary  rank  ;  and  tliat  as  critics,  we  sliould  hail  the  sliglitesr 
indication  of  poetical  talent  tliat  gleams  from  beneatn  a  corn* 
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wet,  Powerfully  as  we  an'. actuated  hy  these  sentiments,  we  shall 
not  sutler  this  superior  dignitv,  or  these  unnatural  symptoms  of 
intellect,  to  ovcrv\  helm  us  u itli  astouislnnent  ;  hut  dul}’  esti¬ 
mating  that  authority  wlilch  our  hoary  age  and  important  func¬ 
tions  lutitle  us  to  assume,  anti  reflecting  on  the  juvenility  of 
this  advcnturocs  lord,  \\c  sliall  fniiiisli  him  with  a  few  ad¬ 
monitions  w’hich  he  is  not  very  likely  to  hear  from  any 
other  quarter. 

A  mo  lestprefaee  announces  the  ‘  amhition’  of  our  ‘  Minor,’ 
J!s  the  origin  of  this  “  first  and  Inst'*  appearance  before  the 
literar}'  worhl ;  it  is  at  least  a  more  re.spectahie  motive  to 
alledge,  than  the  urgent  recpiest  of  friends,  and  a  more  plau- 
iible  one  than  tlie  hope  of  benefiting  some  individual,  a  piir- 
jM)sc  which  these  poems  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  expected  to 
aecoinpli^li.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  fittd  him  not  insensi¬ 
ble  to  public  op’mion  ;  ilie  desire  of  lame  is  nearly  at  an 
equal  di>tanee  from  the  noblest  virtues  and  the  meanest 
vices  ;  if  it  he  a  proof  that  he  has  iu)t  attained  the  magiumi-^ 
mity  of  a  moral  hero,  it  may  also  be  deem<‘d  a  ])lcilge  tlitit 
he  has  not  enslaved  himself  to  sordid  ])ursuils  atid  grovel¬ 
ling  sensuality.  lie  lias  not  yet  tliseovered  the  way  to  true 
honour,  hut  he  evi net's  a  disjiositioti  to  seek  it  ;  and  while, 
we  arc  eridcavouring  to  render  him  some  assistance,  we  shall 
be.  solaced  with  the  eonsciousness  cfheuevoleni  intention,  if  not 


whli  a  yery  sanguine  hope  of  siu  eess* 

Any  young  man  may  write  school  exercises  iliat  shall  escape 
censure  ;  or  he  may  he  loye-siek,  and  substantiate  his  reveries  iu 
rhvme ;  and  at  length  may  expose  his  wt^aknesses  to  the 
jndilic.  It  is  not  hy  doing  what  every  one  else  who  is  iin- 
jirmlent  enough  may  do,  that  we  s!n»uld  advise  Loi'tl  Byron 
to  solicit  mvtoriety.  He  may  indeed  he  a  poet  among  lords, 
as  he  will  be  a  lord  among  poets  ;  but  wt*  are  willing  to  think 
tint  he  would  not  \alnc  himself  on  this  irlventitious  d.istiuc- 


tion.  Other  noblemen,  living  and  deuvl,  liaw'  yeiittiivd  to 
aitracn  attention  hy  publisliing  amatory  verses,  wliieli  hujipily 
escape  friun  contempt,  by  sinking  into  obscurity,  'rhe  only 
one  of  this  class  vvliose  memory  is  not  lost,  or  insulted,  hail 
cmnohled  hy  his  penitence  that  title  wliieh  he  had  dishonoured 
hv  his  profligacy.  We  would  not  vi'present  this  publication, 
however,  eonsisting  entirely  of  exceptionable  pieces,  or  as 
destitute  of  merit.  It  exhibits  considerable  feeling  and  spirit, 
ami  a  ginieral  facility  of  composition  vvliicli  few  among  the 
iiiullitnde  of  modern  versifiers  attain  s  )  etirly.  ISiit  though 
several  of  the  translations  are  strictly  decorous,  and  many  el 
the  original  poems  refer  to  the  harmless  occupations  atid 
friendships  ol  youth  ;  vet  the  prominenee  which  is  given  to 
rolupuious  •uk)  visions,  and  the  llccnlious  manner  in 
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^X’bicli  Ou'v  are  fre(]uently  celebrated,  compel  ns  to  pro¬ 
nounce  tlie  volunu*  itself  un.^uiuble  for  any  red ned  reader  op 
well  regulated  family. 

Lord  Hy roil  seems  inclined  to  give  up  this  ‘‘  idle  trade;*' 
we  applaud  the  resolution,  and  would  encourage  him  to  en¬ 
gage  in  pursuits  that  will  not  be  wholly  unproductive  of 
honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  society,  if  he  wonid 
be  truly  illustrious,  he  must  again  desert  tlie  vulgar  sphere  of 
mediocrity,  and  the  shackles  of  absurd  custom, — but  it  must 
be  for  nobler  purpost*s  ;  let  him  step  forwar  1  from  the  crowd 
among  wdiich  bis  birth  has  cast  him,  to  employ  the  respecta¬ 
ble  talents  which  he  possessi*s  for  the  public  beneirt,  and  to 
convert  the  notice  nhich  he  has  attracted,  as  a  writer  of  verses,* 
into  esteem  for  his  virtues  as  a  man,  and  for  hi^  usefulness  as  a 
senator.  But  if  he  henls  with  the  noble  populace,  he  will  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten  with  them ;  in  the  liauntsof  frivolous 
dissipation  and  the  retirements  of  guilt,  in  the  waste  of  time, 
and  the  degradation  of  riches,  he  cannot  distinguis'i  himself 
from  the  mob  ;  he  will  he  despised  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  unknown  to  posterity.  Let  liiin  be  a  signal  example, 
therefore,  of  sincerity,  of  fortitude,  of  patriotism;  for  there  are 
no  characters  probably,  which  liis  young  mind  has  learned 
more  deeply  to  detest,  than  the  hypocrite,  the  coward,  and  the 
traitor.  Let  him  he  boldly  an  infidel,  or  a  serious  ('hristian  ; 
if  tlie  Bible  he  true,  let  him  acknowlt‘(lge  and  oh  !y  it ;  if 
false,  let  him  disown  its  authority’,  and  make  a  manful  edort 
to  recover  the  world  from  so  gross  an  imposture  ;  atnong 
throng^  of  hypocritic'al  unbelievers,  let  him  resolve  to  wear  no 
mask.'  This  one  resolution  will  instantaneously  gratify  his 
most  anxious  thirst  for  notoriety  ;  whether  he  renounce,  or 
embrace,  the  rtdigion  of  liis  fatliers,  let  liiiii  do  it  with  fear¬ 
less  sincerity,  and  lie  will  be  generally  known  ;  lie  will  be 
warmly  admired, — on  the  one  hand,  by  the  dunce,  the  trificr, 
the  blasphemer,  and  tlie  libertine, — on  the  other,  by  the  vir¬ 
tuous  and  the  wise.  If  he  has  any  of  tin*  coi. rage  that  lias 
been  ascribed  to  noble  blood,  it  needs  not  long  remain  uiiilis- 
covered  and  inactive ;  to  be  upright,  nmnl,  humane,  and 
religious,  in  spite  of  scoffs,  and  ridicule,  is  the  extreme  test 
of  intrepidity  ;  and  if  he  really  merits  admiiuiion,  lie  will  be 
sure  to  incur  reproach.  If  he  alTects  tlie  liouour.^  of  patriotism, 
(without  which  a. peerage  is  ignominious),  let  him  obey  the 
laws  of  his  country,  let  him  reverence  her  institutions,  let  him 
watch  for  her  prosperity :  a  lonir  and  busy  life  might  he 
employcvl,  in  ascertaining  her  interests,  and  viixficaimg  her 
rigiits;  in  denouncing  the  tvraniiit  ai  who  opy)rf*ss  her  citizens^ 
the  factious  who  disturb  her  pca^  e,  the  plnndi  r^  rs  wiio  fatten 
yn  her  wealth,  and  the  venal  who  bet  fay  her  libertiyi. 

i  V  ‘j 
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Many  nre  the  actions  and  situations  of  life,  in  which  ull 
these  principles  should  excite  onr  youthful  peer  to  honour¬ 
able  singularity.  There  is  much  vice  for  him  to  discounte¬ 
nance,  much  injustice  to  redress,  '  much  niist^ry  to  relieve, 
much  virtue  to  encourage  and  succour.  The  most  desjiicable 
of  men  may  squander  thousands  at  a  gaining  table,  may  ex¬ 
pose  himself  as  a  walker,  a  boxer,  and  a  sot,  or  attain  a 
place  in  the  Calendar  of  Newmarket;  will  Lord  Byron 
disclaim  all  titese  dirty  distinctions,  and  he  knowti  iti  the  lists 
of  Charity,  to  restore  the  dying,  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to 
impart  health,  comfort,  and  instruction  to  the  destitute, 
that  “  the  blessing  of  them  who  were  ready  to  perish  may 
come  upon  him  r”  It  is  nothing  to  defend  an  aggression, 
or  revenge  an  insult,  by  murder;  will  I.ord  Bvron  have 
tlie  courage  to  forgive  an  atlVont,  or  refuse  a  challenge  ? 
Will  he  deumnstiate  his  superior  and  independent  spirit,  by 
refraining  from  any  of  the  vices  which  the  code  of  his 
country  has  prohibited,  and  the  fashion  of  its  nobility  enjoins  ? 
W  ill  Ik*  even  respect  the  weekly  institution  which  so  many 
centuries  have  reiidt‘red  venerable,  which  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  have  lionoured,  and  which  the  constitution  of 
Britain  maintains  as  ingrafted  into  its  being,  and  indispensable 
U)  its  welfare^.  ?  After  this  warning,  there  will  he  eyes  enough 
upon  Lord  Byron,  beside  onr  own;  and  a  voice  within  him 
will  speak  louder  than  a  thousand  piihlic  monitors. 

W’e  are  astonisheil  that  this  young  man  should  so  com¬ 
pletely  renounce  all  prt*tensions  to  justice  and  decency,  as 
to  stigmatize  the  most  exemplary  men  in  one  of  onr  Univer¬ 
sities,  hy  the  term  of“  a  Methodistic  crew,’’  and  pretend  to 
search  their  hearts,  and  discern  “  pride  of  spirit”  in  their 
self-denial.”  W'e  are.  not  so  much  surprised  at  the  paga¬ 
nism  of  the.  first  couplet  in  the.  following  extract,  because  it 
is  very  evident  that  Lord  B.  lias  vxax.  yet  imbibed  any  tinge  of 
Christian  truth. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

‘  When,  to  their  ;ury  hall,  my  fathers’  voice 
Shall  c.ill  my  hpirit,  joyful  in  their  choice  ; 

When,  pois'd  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 

Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side  ; 

('ih  !  may  my  shade  K’hold  no  sculptur’d  urns. 

To  mark  the  spot,  where  earth  to  earth  returns  : 

No  lengthen’d  scroll  of  virtue  and  renown  ; 

My  epitaph  shall  be,  my  name  .alone  : 

If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay. 

Oh  !  may  no  otl.er  i.imc  my  deeds  repay; 

^'hat,  only  that,  shall  single  out  the  sjxit, 

By  that  rcmcRilx  r’d,  or  with  that  loigot.*  p  9. 
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Unless  his  **  ambition”  be  a  puerile  dream,  or  grasps  at 
no  higher  honours  to  discri*ninate  him  from  the  mass,  than 
those  of  a  rhymester,  Lord  Byron  is  here  solemnly  pledged  to 
signalize  himself.  He  is  right  enough  in  saying,  **  1  have 
passed  the  Rubicon  he  cannot  he  quite  forgotten,  for  ho 
nas  written  a  book;  it  depends  on  his  future  life  to  be  re-* 
spccted  or  co!iteinned. 


Art.  VI 11.  Sermons  on  Imftortant  Subjects ;  by  Matthew  Galt,  A.  M.  Bro. 

pp.  412.  Price  6a.  Edinburgh,  Ogle  and  Co. ;  Loodon,  Ogle.  1807* 

^'OTHING  is  more  dithcult,  than  to  excel  in  what  every 
one  thinks  easy.  Hence  it  becomes  peculiarly  glorious  j 
for  the  crowds  who  fail  in  the  contest,  augment  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  tlie  victor.  Where  is  this  more  conspicuous,  than 
among  the  hosts  of  preachers  who  seek  to  become  known  by 
their  printed  sermons.^  To  obtain  celebrity  by  the  living 
voice  in  the  pulpit,  is  comparatively  easy  ;  the  superior  me-, 
rits  of  a  predecessor,  when  he  has  retired  to  the  dwelling  of  si¬ 
lence,  are  remembered  but  indistinctly,  even  by  the  few  triends 
who  survive  him,  and  the  present  speaker  is  heard  alone, 
without  a  rival.  But  the  preacher  who  aspires  to  the  im¬ 
mortality  which  the  press  confers,  should  never  forget  that 
while  it  is  easy  to  publish  sermons,  it  is  not  only  dithcult 
to  contend  with  the  mighty  dead  w  hose  discourses  still  live, 
hut  that  every  successful  uTiter  in  this  department,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  hazards  and  diminished  the  hopes  of  subsequent 
competitors.  It  is  now  a  rare  felicity  to  produce  novelty'  of 
subject,  or  ingenuity  of  nietho<l,  sulHcient  to  captivate  the 
public.  How  few  can  now  hope  for  dlsiinciion,  by  sentiment 
more  noble,  or  language  more  graceful,  by  ilie  hash  of  con¬ 
viction  more  luminous  and  piercing,  or  by  the  attraction  of 
elocpience  more  fascinating,  than  our  writers  of  sermons  have* 
already  displayed  !  If  it  will  console  Mr.  G,  we  can  assure' 
him,  that  the  crowds  who  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
arc  so  great,  that  the  list  would  receive  no  percepiihle  in¬ 
crease  by  the  addition  of  his  name.  For  as  we  have  no  ana¬ 
themas  to  fulminate  against  tfie  heretical  pravity  of  his  creed, 
we  can  oiler  him  our  hearty^  condolence  on  his  failure  as  a 
writer  of  sermons,  and  onr  assurance  of  sincere  regret  that 
principles  so  pure  and  evangeiical,  as  those  which  he  incul¬ 
cates,  should  not  always  find  more  able  advocates. 

'riie  following  are  the  subjects  ol  this  volume. 

‘  1,2.  The  blessedness  of  an  union  with  Christ.  3.  The  duty  of 
confessing  Christ.  4.  On  Watchfulness,  and  the  use  of  Time.  5.  The 
duty  of  scarcliing  tlie  Scriptures.  6.  The  reasonableness  of  Christ's 
(  ommandments.,  7.  Regulation  of  the  Affections.  8  The  character 
and  happiness  of  the  Eclicver.  9.  The  Gospel  compared  W'ith  the  Law, 
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10.  The  nature  and  effecta  of  Envy.  11.  On  Christian  Ckanty. 

12.  On  Early  Piety.  13.  Of'  keeping  the  Sabbath.  14.  The  ground 
of  Christian  Confidence.  1.5  On  Christian  Siedfastncss.  16.  The  in- 
•afhciency  of  a  mere  Profession 

I  * 

As  wo  suppose  Mr.  G  ilt  would  not  put  his  worst  saraum 
forward,  we  shall  luako  our  extract  from  the  first  in  the  vo¬ 
lume,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  of  obtaining,  iidimralioa 
from  some  one  of  onr  readers,  lie  i.s  dese  nhing  tlui  person* 
of  v\hoin  the  Apo;*tle  spiaks,  in  Horn.  viii.  9.  “  Thero 
tiicrefore  now  no  cojKlemnatioii  to  those  wlio  are  in-  Clirist 
Jesn.s 

*  The  fpan,  therefore,  who  can  with  propriety  be  &iid  to  be  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  hr,  v^ho  renouncing  all  depv'ndence  on  that  imperfect  obe<U(« 
cnce  which  in  his  presrut  state  of  existence  he  is  capable  of  rendering 
to  the  divine  law,  n  poses  his  entire  confidence  on  Hi  ji  who  is  an¬ 
nounced  .'a  the  Lord  his  Righteousness,  and  strength.  He  is  a  man> 
who,  sensible  of  i!ie  feebleness  of  his  rational  powers,  and  of  their  in¬ 
capacity  to  discover  the  sublime  truths  of  religion,  even  though  ex- 
med  to  the  utmost,  rejoices  in  that  revelation  of  the  divine  perfections 
and  will  which  hath  In^  n  communicated  to  him  by  Jesus,  his  heavenly 
instructor,  and  humbly  solicits  the  enlightening  inllucnre  of  the  Spirit, 

U)  aid  the  reseaichcs  of  reason,  and  enable  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  th.it  record  which  God  hutli  given  of  his  Son.  He  is  a  man,  wha 
having  projH?r  views  of  the  jus. ice,  as  well  as  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Bcin  ,  teds  ti.e  necessity  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  was  of- 
fcrcvi  by  the  great  1  ligh  Priest  of  his  profession,  in  whom  a’onc  he  is 
convinced  he  can  possibl>  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  tlie 
foi\  neness  of  sins,  and  a  re.^toration  to  the  favour  of  God,  according 
to*  his  free  and  unmerited  grace.  He  is  indeed  a  ni.in  who  is  actuated 
’  by  the  same  spirit  which  regulated  his  blessed  Saviour  wliile  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  earth  ;  who  abideth  in  him,  fully  convinced,  ih.it  as  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fiaiit  of  itself  except  it  ;ibide  in  the  vine,  no  more 
can  he  bring  foitli  the  fruits  of  godliness,  so  as  to  obt.iin  the  accep¬ 
tance  of  Ciod,  exa'pt  he  abideth  in  C  hrist,  earnestly  soliciting,  and 
humbly  depending  upon  his  almighty  aid.*  pp.  (>,  V,  S. 

It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  reflect,  tliat  if  these  sermons 
should  fail  to  witi  the  applansr  of  the  profound  ;.iul  cuUi- 
vau'il  oeiievcr,  th  v  may  l>e  serviceable  to  certain  classes  of 
C'hristians,  and  wi  I  pnibably  ilo  no  barm  :  in  a  hook-making 
ago  his  is  nrcity  high  coinnu  ndation. 

i  V.  //n  EsSiJtf  on  the  Elements y  AccentSy  auA  Prosody y  of  ths 
pNj^.ish  F.  itt^ur^e  :  intended  to  have  been  punt  d  as  an  InlroJuction 
to  Mr.  Pjwue’H'i  ’.-*  Sujipieirii  nt  to  Dr  .lohnson*..  Diciioniiy.  l3y  J. 
Od.dl,  ;.i.  A.  Svo.  pp  212.  i'lice  .‘^s.  (>d.  Lackington.  loo6. 

f  C'jtuludeA  from  Jih .  1 1>  i — 1 3.5.  ^ 

^'oncbision  of  onr  comnnmts  on  Mr.  OdciPs  ])nhlication 
h  .s  I>.‘t‘n  untortir  atolv  Oil,  hv  circumsiancos  tliat  it' 
)^  JUld  bo  as  usclcs?  to  cxjrluiiij  as  it  was  impo>3iolcto  ohviaio. 
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Ttie  ilelhy,  however,  is  not  of  great  importance,  as  thethir# 
discussions  pursued  in  this  ingenious  Essay  are  sufficiently 
distinct  from  each  oilier,  to  have  been  coiiiuiunicati  d  to  the 
world  in  ditfe?c:ii  lorins,  or  at  distant  |>eviotls.  Iii  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  tlu*  of  onr  laiii^uage,  Mr.  Odell  apf^eWs 

to  have  (Icpimded  more  on  his  own  eN|K?riiiient'i  and  rertoC- 
lions,  than  on  the  labours  of  antecedent  gruiniiiariaiis  ;  on  the 
subject  of  .‘IccoitSy  he  h;>>  ehiedv  followed  the  ste[>s  of  Mr. 
Steele,  the  author  of  ‘  Pr^^sodia  /ijfionalisJ* 

The  ohject  of  Mr.  Ste^dc’s  nerforinanee  was  to  show,  that 
the  musical  utterance  of  ih(‘  Greeks  and  Uornan'-J,  which  it  had’ 
btH?n  ciisiomary  to  represent  as  essetuially  dilFerent  froiu  any 
mode  of  pronunciation  now  in  itso,  was  pn'si*r\ t^d  in  the?  ino— 
didations  of  Krglish  spei‘ch,  and  was  in  tact  inliercnt  in  all 
languages,  'fhe  |M*esninptinn  was  certainly  very  natural,  that 
no  radical  ditferonce  could  prevail  in  tlie  elo<'uti<xj  of  two 
nations,  in  whose  organs  of  s|M‘ech  tlien*  was  no  mdical  dif¬ 
ference.  Vet  there  have  l>een  many  persons,  among  tltft 
zealots  of  classical  i  wroiug,  particularly  ih*.  Slieridnn,  ami* 
since  his  time  Lord  Mo!ibr>dil(>,  wlio  would  assert  thj«t  'here 
is  nothing  like  the  (^ivek  and  Latin  accents  in  any  llM^ierll 
language,  that  in  Lnglish  accents  tln'rc  is  no  change*  of 
tone,  the  voice  hein^-  omIv  louder  on  one  svllalde  than  an<tth<*r, 
and  that  the  oidy  di>tinctlc!i  of  t’ne  syllables  was  that  i»i'  xfrt&r^ 
it  is  surprising  that  sucii  a  notion  should  obtain  curreticy  : 
for  every  example  of  the  negative  aiul  artirmative  fcinus 
and  every  expression  of  lively  emotion  aifords  proof,  that  ih*^ 
tone  of  one  syllable  is  inatie  to  did^r  fixun  anotlnr  in  the 
same  word,  according  to  the  sentiment  which  tlK?  s^ieaker 
intends  to  convey. 

Mr.  Steele  however  had  recourse  to  an  experiintvit,  wiiicii  it 
is  very  easy  to  repeat,  for  iht*  purpr^se  of  rendering  the  va- 
nation  ot  totie  moiv  perceptiiile  to  the  car  ;  ahngt?r  on 

the  fourth  string  of  a  violoticello,  and  a  cnrrcspomllng  tuotidn 
of  tlie  liow,  he  was  able,  hy  sliiiifig  the  finger  rapidly  up 
dowti  tiiestritig,  to  imitate  the  Uynes  of  >ptYc/\  in  stico  a  niafi- 
iu*r  as  not  only  to  pnive  the  fact,  that  wc  liave  aoivnts  gi  aye, 
acute,  and  circuinrtex,  hut  aUn  to  ascertain  tficir  perfect 
agrceuKuit  with  tfie  Ch\*ek  definitions  and  descriptions.^  The. 
siihstance  of  these  accounts,  as  derivetl  chiefly  from  Dionysius 
is,  that 

‘  An  acute  accent  was  indeed  an  elevation,  and  a  accent  i 

prossion  of  the  voice  :  but  th  ic  in  this  elevation  and  depresriion,  the  uyx-  of 
ihe  voice  was  varied,  not  as  in  singing,  by  distitirt  iiiicrv.ils,  liut..by 
a  covtinurd  motion,  gliding  up  and  down  in  a  kind  ot  •e'didat'on,  Bom  a 
graver  to  a  sharper,  from  a  sli.irpcr  to  a  graver  ton  \  'i'his  r^otion  of  tlw? 
loice  was  accordingly  designated  by  a  very  :  f^uoiwiate  usui, 
as  dUt  ngulshed  from  tlie  nUtvval  by  which  a  sluupcr  and  4 
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guver  sound,  in  music,  are  always  separated  ;  for  in  singing,  the  ?oio« 
does  not  but  Uaps^  from  tone  to  tone. — The  tones  of  music  and  tho 
tones  of  speech  diiTer,  in  fact,  just  as  the  points  or  lines  on  a  scale  differ 
from  the  sjieues  of  which  those  points  or  lines  are  the  boundaries/ 

Accent y  acconling  to  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  generic 
(liNtinction  lietween  speech  and  song  ;  it  is  essciuial  to  ail  ar-. 
ticulate  sounds  that  are  not  singing,  and  is  conse(|iK‘nlly  in¬ 
herent  in  every  latiguage  uttered  hy  Innnan  organs.  This 
distinction  is  important,  and  we  tliink  correct.  IVMliaj.s  there 
is  also  another  circnmstauce  of  diversity  hetween  singing  and 
spe.ech.  Idic  limits  of  an  accent  correspond  to  the  tones  of- 
music,  or  accoiiling  to  Mr.  O/s  illustration,  tlie  tunes  of 
music  are  the  graduating  points  on  a  scale,  titose  of  speech 
are  the  j.7}</re\y  hetween  points.  \ow  supposing  tlie  space 

of  an  accent  not  to  l)e  coincident  with  the  simple  intervals 
of  music,  and  not  to  he.  detcrniined  by  the  notes  \shicli  hound 
these  interval^,  we  have  then  anollier  dilfeivnce  between 
speech  and  song,  whicli,  though  not  generic,  is  very  percep¬ 
tible  and  cliaraetcri>tic.  The  limits  of  an  accent  vary  hy 
indefinitely  small  degrees,  while  the  voice  can  scarcely  dis¬ 
criminate  the  fjnariei -tone  ;  it  is  only  hy  accident  that  they 
hapjien  to  correspond  with  the.  *,im|)le  intervals  of  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale,  or  with  any  of  the  divisions  of  llie  gamut, 
'riie  recitative  therefore  avoids  the  diatonic  intciTals,  and 
alfect.s  tho  enharmonic,  rcsemhiing  speecli  (particnlnrly  iliat 
of  lialv)  in  tlie  intervals,  tliongh  as  gcnericaliy  distinct  from 
it,  as  any  otlKU*  music.  If  nH'itative,  or  any  kind  of  music, 
approarlies  to  tlie  nature  of  spei'ch  by  it  loses  its 

essential  character,  and  becomes  intolerably  harsii  and  dis¬ 
pleasing. 

IW'fore  wo  f]nit  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  he  well  to 
apply  liiis  principle  in  tliv*  general  theory  of  speecli,  to  a  few 
other  terms.  \\  iiat  is  called  monotonia  in  elocution,  is  either 
actually  singing  tlic  same  note,  or  i*ise  re)>cating  the  same  very 
small  accentual  whiles  ;  for  when  wry  minute  slides  perfectly 
similar  are  rrpeaiCvl,  iliey  ap,iroaeh  to  the  nature  of  a  <  0:1- 
tinued  iu>ie,  jn>i  as  a  slightly  imdnlating  line  approaclies  to 
that  of  a  right  line.  What  is  called  s-’t/i^ing  in  eh>cntion,  is 
cominoniy  a  recurrence  of  tlu'  saim^  si't  of  accents,  at  de- 
lertninaie  periods  of  time,  or  particular  parts  of  a  sentence ; 
it  is  sometimes  an  ac(\*ntnal  tun(\  and  sometimes  siri(Uly  a 
musical  one.  ^Vhal  is  usually  called  accent  hy  musicians 
and  grammarians,  is  pro[)erly  ejnpl;(L'^iSy  or  stress  ;  it  refers 
to  the  force  wiili  wliich  any  tone,  musical  or  acecntu.il,  is 
littered ;  every  syllable  in  speech  is  accented^  i.  e.  pronounced 
w  itli  an  accentual  slide  of  the  voice,  but  only  one  is  usually 
imphaticul,  i.  c.  pronounced  with  greater  force  tiian  liic 

li'jt. 
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'Hitherto  we  have  pursued  our  speculations  nearly  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  Mr.  Steele's  and  Mr.  OtielPs  views.  But  while  wo 
admit  the  correctness  of  this  idea  of  accent,  as  an  essential 
quality  of  all  articulate  speech,  we  are  far  from  tliiukinj*:  they 
have  proved  tliis  quality  to  he  identical  with  the  true  Greek 
accent,  of  which  the  nature  appears  to  us,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  on  ilic  subject,  very  ill-defined  and 
uncertain. 

Tlie  accents  in  our  language,  and  probably  in  all  other*, 
vary  on  the  difTerent  w'ords  and  syllables  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Unquestionably  the  (irecian  speech 
must  also  have  possessed  the  same  property  ;  otherwise,  it 
must  have  had  a  deficiency  unknown  to  any  living  Inngiiag.j 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  it  must  have  been  completely 
destitute  of  sentimental  expression,  possessing  no  greater 
distinctness  of  signiticance  than  writing,  and  no  other  beauty 
tliaii  tlie  cant  of  a  parish-clerk.  Vet  the  Greek  Toyo»,-  or 
accent  marks,  are  immutably  aitached  to  pariicular  syllables ; 
they  are  not  rhetorical,  or  expressive  of  sentiment,  hut  gram- 
inatical,  or  discretive  of  meauiug ;  wliaievei  the  tovoi  were, 
they  could  not  be  similar  to  our  mutalile  inllexions  of  voice. 
What  were  thev  ?  Mr.  Odell  seems  t(f  think  they  could  not  l>e 
cmphaiical ;  perhaps  not,  but  several  reasotis  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  thinking  they  were.  All  polysyllabic  words  required 
one  acute  or  circundlex  Greek  accent  ;  ours  require  one  em- 
phasis.  The  ancient  accent  was  never  placed  farther  back 
111  any  word,  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  than  the  antepenult 
syllable ;  neither  is  our  cmpliasis,  except  in  h  few  cases 
wliere  it  resembles  the  practice  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
7'heir  accent  was  invariably  fixed  upon  a  particular  syllable 
of  a  word  ;  so  is  our  emphasis.  Hut  it  was  changed  to  another 
syllable  in  derivative  words  differing  in  length,  or  in  similar 
words  dilFering  i;i  sense  ;  S(j  is  our  omphaMis  precisely. 
I'hcir  circu index  accent  was  nev^  r  placed  on  any  shfirt 
syllable,  nor  farther  back  than  the  peniiitiina  ;  our  long  syl¬ 
lables,  {that  is,  our  long  vowels  and  diplii hongs),  are  generally 
emphatic,  and  are  pronounced  w  ith  a  eirciiudlex,  or  rising  and 
tailing  iiidcxion,  The  purpose,  too,  lor  winch  the  (ireck 
accent  marks  were  invented,  as  well  as  tlie  manner  in  which 
they  arc  used,  assimilates  them  to  our  emphasis-marks.  ’I'liey 
were  adopted  to  facilitate  tlie  progress  of  foreigners  in  the 
pronuncialion  of  Greek  words;  the  invention  is  usually 
a>crihetl  to  Aristoj)hanes  of  Ilyzantium,  who  was  keeper  of 
the  Alexandrian  library  under  Ikolcmy  Kuergetes,  in  the 
third  cenlurv  B.  C.  Mr.  Odell  asks,  very  propi’rly,  why  the 
accented,  if  it  \i'as  the  emphatic,  syllable,  should  always  be 
accented  ;  for  this  would  exclude  some  of  the  most 
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beautiful  and  expressive  inHexions,  from  the  Greek  elo<*iition. 
This  is  one  ol>jcctioii,  and  we  wish  there  w'ere  none  besides; 
but  Mr.  O.’s  views  of  Prosody,  which  we.  shall  soon  explain, 
iurnish  another  that  is  considerably  stronger.  If  tlie  C?reek 
metres  he  regulated,  as  he  thinks,  by  etnphasis,  and  the  ac'cent 
be  something  emphatical,  how  comes  the  accented,  i.  e.  em¬ 
phatic  syllable,  in  any  instance,  to  be  short,  i.e.  unemphatic? 
and  vet  two  of  these  instances  occur  in  the  very  lirsi  line  of 
the  Iliad. 

It  seems  to  us,  after  all,  that,  in  one  sense.  Dr.  Sfieridan 
might  be  rieht ;  If  we  do  not  know  what  the  accents  were, 
w'c  cannot  hv*  said  to  have  them.  We  have  accents  of  onr  own, 
notwitlistaniling  liis  assertion  ;  bnt  they  am  not  immutuhly 
fixed  to  certain  syllwhles  ;  the  Greeks  must  have  had  variable 
aceenis  like  ours  ;  hut  these  could  not  be  what  they  intended 
to  designate  by  their  ;o>»4.  I  hey  have  arcnrat.ely  desrrribed  the 
nature  of  this  variable  accent,  and  yet  seem  t(»  eontine  it  in¬ 
variably  to  a  particular  syllable.  If  the  accent  bad  been  essen¬ 
tially  connected  with  emphasis,  as  it  was  usually,  we  cannot 
account  for  an  accent  being  fomul  upon  short  and  iincm|diatic 
syllables  in  Grecian  poetry.  Tliese  are  the  difhciilties  of  the 
subject :  a  satisfactory  and  nnemharrassed  solution  is,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  unattainable,  uidess  indcOil  we  could  prevail  on 
Air.  O.  to  study  the  snbj  'Ct  a  few  weeks  airumg  the  .Maniots; 
we  must  remain  therefort*  contented  with  vague  speculations, 
and  indifVerent  to  the  preservation  of  marks,  of  wliich  the 
nature  is  so  dniiious,  u’.ul  the  utility  so  slight. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Odell,  howt*ver,  bir  veealliiig  into 
public  notice,  the  ini[)ortant  gencTal  prineijile  wliieli  Mr. 
Steele  had  dise()ver(*<l  to  exist  as  a  distinction  .of  spei'ch  from 
.singing,  and  which  the  inattentiiin  of  scholars  iiad  siiifertHl  to 
rinnain  so  long  nii detected  among  the  records  of  antirpiity. 
Witlioiit  lieing  s.'mgnine  in  onr  expectations  of  “  trans¬ 
mitting  to  posteritv  the  t\  p«'s  of  modern  elociiti(»n,  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  wr  have  rt'ceiNt*  !  the  musical  c(mi posit i(>ns  of 
I'orelli,'’  v(*i  wt*  are  eonlident  that  much  may  In*  iloiie  bv 
assiduous  practice  with  Mr.  Steele’s  plan  of  notation,  to  im¬ 
prove  tlie  the(>rv,  and  the  pr.u'iiee  of  elocution,  lie  had 
made  considerable  proficiency  himself  in  anal} sing  atid  re- 
conling  the  sounds  <»!'  s]>eicn,  and  could  repeat  a  stMitence 
with  the  accent ind  tones  which  he  liad  eiminiilleil  to  paper, 
as  ecirrect^v  as  if  it  Inid  bec’ii  set  to  musie.  W  ith  a  good  ear, 
an  ac(|uaintr;nee  with  mnsie  and  proprit*ty  of  olc  cniioii,  and 
a  habit  attentiot),  it  would  be  ease  to  rival  his  ailammenrs, 
^’he  Emsiuliii  wi*.  slionhf  (»bserve,  is  vr*ry  scarce; 

it  is  well  worth  n  ])riniing,  unless  Mr.  Odell  uon'ld  iindcitnke 
an  original  pt  rferiiiance  on  the  same  ]n  inciple,  wiili  certain 
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improvements  in  the  plan  that  he  would  find  desirable^  for 
the  acroininixlation  of  sludtMiU. 

In  tlie  iliM-d  section  of  tliis  Essay,  Mr.  Odell  pitrsnes  his 
philosophical  notion  of  the  probable  analogy  between  the  dead 
and  living  languages,  into  another  discussion  of  considerable 
dilhcnliy,  and  atteinots  to  prove,  that  in  the  Prosody  as  well  as 
in  tbe  accentual  utterance,  all  languages  are  essentially  the 
same.  In  both  instances  he  has  the  same  writers  and  hoary 
preiudices  to  oppose  ;  and  in  both,  we  acknowledge  his  iu- 
goniiity  more  freely  than  his  success. 

The  notion  which  Sheridan  asserted  so  strenuoiislv,  that  in 
English  there  is  no  dilference  bctweeiw/n>7i/ (meaning  sylla¬ 
bic  emphasis)  and  yminti/y,  appears  to  us  pre-eminently 
absurd.  Huanhty  relers  to  the  long  or  short  time  which 
dillerent  syllables  rt!Sj)ectively  dtunand  in  prommeiation, 
and  this  accident  of  speech  being  esseiuially  c.onne(‘t<*<l  with 
the  cl(Muentarv  sonnMs  of  the  human  organs,  is  undoubtedly 
inherent  in  every  human  language.  The  (pmntitv  t)f  any 
syllable,  according  to  Mr.  Oded,  depends  wholly  upon  the 
vowel  :  he  iloes  not  admit  tliat  any  vowel  can  be  made  long 
by  position,  iliat  is  by  the  serpieucc  of  two  con.'^oiiants  ;  if  it 
be  really  lengllieued,  it  is  actually  changed  imo  a  ditferent 
vowel,  and  tlie  worti  in  which  it  slaiuU  is  radically,  and  often 
buiicmusly,  distinct  from  the  original  one:  tliis  he  illustt*au*ti 
by  various  examples,  (ireek  and  English,  a  nund)er  of  which 
will  readily  occur  to  our  readers.  Ohieciions  and  exceptions 
pel h  ips  might  be  found  to  t!)is  niupialified  proposition,  that 
consonants  ilo  not  aflcct  the  ipiantity  of  a  syllable,  unless  tiie 
nature  of  the  vowel  he  changed  ;  tin*  words  strength  or  wentst 
have  exactly  tlie  same  vowel  as  xe/ien,  yet  tliey  are  percept 
tibly  longer  in  pronunciation,  and  cannot  take  the  snort  or 
uneinphatic  place  in  a  verse,  in  many  eases  the  double  coii- 
souanl  following  be,  in  ancit  nt  prosody,  a  signal  for 

dwelling,  not  on  the  vowel,  but  the  consonant,  and  thus 
might  really  he  pronounccil  in  the  same  tinu*,  yet  not 
with  tlie  same  vowel,  as  Hut  reserving  a  <loiil>t  on  this 

ludiniited  application  of  the  ]>roposition,  we  still  think  with 
Mr.  ().  that,  in  most  cases,  the  double  consonant  really  af¬ 
fected  tlic  emphasis^  ratiier  than  the  quantity^  however  the 
former  might  he  mistaken  for  the  latter. 

'This  sentiment  is  closely,  but  nut  essentially  connected  with 
Mr.  O.’s  main  principle,  that  the  ancient  versitication  as  well 
ns  the  modern,  dep  uids  on  the  rhythmy  in  which  emphasis 
governs,  and  not  primarily  on  the  nu'lrey  or  the  coinliination 
ol‘  long  and  short  quantities.  Rlivtlim  has  hern  defined  “  the 
orde  r  ol*  movement,''  and  is  obsci  xahle  not  <»idy  in  speech 

but  ill  the  pulsations  of  an  artery,  the  vibrations  * 
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pei>dulnm,  the  march  of  a  horse,  the  speed  of  a  preyhoond,' 
th<*  waving  of  a  pine,  or  the  undulations  of  a  river,  and  indexed 
in  every  motion  that  is  dividtxl  into  intervals  by  a  succession 
of  perceptible  changes  or  incidents.  The  rhythm  in  singing, 
is  deiermined  by  tlie  succession  of  emphatic  notes  at  ctnnain 
f-'qual  intervals  which  are  ;  in  poetry,  by  the  succession 
of  emphatic  svllable.s  at  certain  equal  interxals  which  !\lr. 
Steele  calls  hesc  cadences  are  d.lVerently  divided, 

according  to  the  order  in  which  the  emphasis  and' remission 
occur ;  if  tliere  he  an  emphasis  on  every  alternate  equal  syllable, 
the  cadence  is  double,  and  the  rhythm  is  said  to  be  in  common 
time  ;  if  there  be  an  cmipliasis  only  on  every  third  syllable,  the 
cadence  is  triple,  and  the  rhythm  is  said  to  he  in  triple  time; 
into  these  all  other  varieties  may  be  resolved,  for  all  higher 
numbers  consist  of  twos  and  threes.  The  emphasis  in  music 
has  been,  from  very  early  ages,  denoted  by  raising'  the  foot, 
and  the  remission  by  Icntrrinf^  it;  hence  and  have 

been  tlie  measures  of  the  cadences,  and  in  them,  says  Mr. 
.Odell,  (jnoting  Aristides,  the  essence  of  rhythm  consists. 
Having  attempted,  however  hrietly  and  inadequately,  to 
supply  the  delect  of  regular  explanation  and  definition  in 
Mr.  ().\s  Fssay,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  display  his  opinion 
on  the  analogy  l)et\veen  moilern  and  classical  prosody. 

His  principle  may  he  stated  in  his  own  wonls : — ‘‘  that 
tnr/rc  is  always  suhorilinate  io  rlr/thmus  ^  ;  and  that  tlie  go^ 
%crning  principle  of  rliytlimusis  universally  one  and  the  same^ 
namely,  “  the  pul.sat’on  of  ultcrnaie  empluisis  and  remission,’* 
Hhyihui  d(H*s  not  ilepend  upon  (piantity,  because  unlettered 
nations,  who  are  unaware  of  the  lengths  of  their  vowels,  .arc 
sensible  of  its  intuieiiee,  ami  poetry  was  const rucled  long  be* 
fore  it  was  scanneil  ;  Homer  certainly  did  not  write  by  dactyla 
ami  spondees.  Kh\thin  does  not  depend  upon  (jiiaiuity,  be* 
cause  in  those  veises  which  cinisist  vvliolly  of  long  or  short. 
syllahii*s,  ilu*re  can  he.  notliing  to  indicate  it  ;  anil  even  where 
the  qnaiuiiie.s  are  not  all  long,  or  all  short,  there  is  nothing  in 
them  iVom  which  the  rhythiq  could  be  deduced  without  em- 
piia^is,  for  the  same  sm  ies  of  ijuaiilities  may  ronstimte  several 
kinds  of  verse,  in  either  mode  of  time,  just  as  “  the  same 
series  of  notes  mav  constitute  either  a  inarch  or  a  minuet.” 

In  Creek  aiKl  Latin  metre,  the  long  and  sliort  syllables  were 
not  so  exactly  ])ropo»tioned  in* pronunciation  us  they  were  in 
theory  ;  short,  hut  emphatic  syllable.^,  were  continually  uc- 
coutiud  long  in  |?osition,  when  tlicy  could  not  be  really 

*  “  Rhytbnius,  llephxsm  nc  tcbte,  metro  poicniior.”  Bentley,  dc 
wetris  'fcrcDiianii. 
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lengthened  without  changing  the  vowel,  and  disturbing  the 
sense;  and  short  iinempliatic  syilabh's  falling  into  the  em- 
pliatic  place  of  the  verse,  were  rendered  susceptible  of  cm- 
pliasis  by  putting  them  in  position.  I'his  is  the  delicate  part  of 
Mr.  O.’s  theory  ;  we  shall  therefore  quote  his  own  words. 

‘  Rhythmus  was  felt  before  syllables  were  measured,  and  it  was  alwayt 
govejned  by  the  emphatic  pulsations  ;  but  in  every  language  it  Is  natur^ 
to  give  an  emphatic  utterance  to  a  long  syllable  rather  than  a  short  onc^ 
when  the  place  of  the  syllabic  emphasis  is  not  otherwise  determined* 
None  but  an  emphatic  syllable,  except  in  particular  cases,  can  occupy  an 
emphatic  place  in  tlie  rhythmical  pulsatiou.  A  long  syllable,  therefore* 
would  occupy  that  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  unemphatic  short  one. 
But  short  syllables,  in  position,  were,  by  that  circumstance,  rendered  em¬ 
phatic,  or  susceptible  of  emphasis,  and  therefojc  qualified*  for  the  same 
place.  I  say  emphatic^  or  susceptible  of  emphasis ;  because,  though  none 
but  an  emphatic  syllable  could,  in  general,  occupy  an  emphatic  place,  yet* 
as  es'ery  rhythmical  clause  comprehended  both  emphasis  and  remission,  it 
must  hap^)en,  that  when  such  a  clause  was  filled,  for  instance,  by  a 
spondee,  one  only  of  the  syllables  in  that  foot  would,  in  the  comnioa 
current  of  versification,  be  actually  emphatic  ;  yet  the  metrical  system 
required  both  to  be  long,  either  by  the  natural  quantity  of  the  vowel  or  by 
position,  that  is,  both  to  be  alike  susceptible  of  emphasis  • 

‘That  metrical  system  was  formed  by  analysing  songs  already  familiar  to 
the  public  ear,  in  wliich  long  syllables  and  syllables  in  position  were  in¬ 
discriminately  found  in  the  emphatic  places.  It  w  is  tlierefore  natural  to 
assign  to  both  similar  places  in  the  construction  of  their  feet ;  and  thus 
fFcry  syllable  in  position  was  accounted  long,  and  was  probably  thought 
to  be  rcidly  long.'  pp.  139, 141). 

This  is  at  least  ingenious,  if  not  convincing.  Whether 
the  short  vowel  preceding  two  consonants  was  thought  to  be 
actually  longer  in  pronunciation  because  it  \ras  generally  more 
chlUcuit,  or  whether  it  \v;us  only  accounted  longer,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  metri(!al  theory  formed  by  the  ancieiit  critics,  it  is 
evident  that  position  obtained  a  degree  of  attention  in  llKur 
prosody,  which  it  does  not  in  ours.  I'o  this  rule,  tlie  classical 
versification  owes  a  peculiar  melody  and  ease,  which  are  un¬ 
known  to  a  system  that  takes  no  account  of  quantity  in  any 
uiieinphatic  syllable.  This  beauty,  perhaps,  was  the  effect 
of  refineuieut  ;  the  earliest  Latin  poets,  a  few  fragmcnits  of 
whose  writings  have  descended  to  us,  appear  to  have  paid  no 
more  attention  than  an  English  poet  would,  to  Uic  double 
consonant  following  a  short  vowel,  in  our  own  language, 
indeed,  a  refinement  somewhat  similar,  reqnir(‘d  by  the  car, 
if  not  by  any  prosodial  canon,  appears  to  be  prevailing  : 
those  short  syllables,  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  utter¬ 
ance  on  account  of  the  sequent  consonants,  are  seldom  ad- 
luitied  now  into  the  short  or  unemp^^ii^tc  place  in  English 
verse. 


100*  Johties’s  T ranslation  of  Froissart. 

Many  syllablt's*  imniut;ihly  short  in  their  nature,  are  to  he 
found  in  ancient  verse,  where  the  system  requires  them  to  he  , 
Jong.  In  these  cases,  Mr.  ().  supposes  that  a  slight  pause 
supplied  the  defect,  and  ]>rovided  for  that  isochvonism  of  the  • 
feel,  .which  is  essential  to  poetical  rliythin.  The  same,  or  some* 
equivalent  siipfdement,  must  have  l)een  necessary,  as  he 
remarks,  in  die  first  foot  of  a  Sapphic  verse,  which  is  one 
fourth  shorter  thiin  the  other  feet.  On  this  subject  he  throws 
together  several  just  observations,  in  his  usual  careless  mail-, 
ner.  We  arc  sorr)*  indeed  that  the  general  manner  of  this’ 
discussion  is  so  very  loose  and  desultoiy  ;  a  methodical  plan 
might  have  made  his  reasoning,  in  several  instances,  appear 
more  conclusive,  and  would  have  discovered  to  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  strengthening  some  otlier  parts,  or  else  frankly  stating 
their  wcakiuss.  His  leading  principle,  notwithsUinding,  is 
plausible  in  itself,  and  is  itigeuiously  supjK)rteJ  ;  wc  cannot- 
enter  more  fully  into  its  diihcnlties,  but  recommend  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  the  notice  of  scholars  in  general.  Mr.  ().  has  with 
muc  h  skill  introduced  sevcrral  of  the  (?reck  metres  into  English' 
versification;  the  ditHeulty  of  which  he  properly  represents  ns’ 
consisting,  in  the  wntit  of  tennimthns  by  which  the  relation  of’ 
lorticnlar  words  woidd  be  so  ascertained,  as  to  admit  of  unre¬ 
strained  trans|X)sition  without  obscuring  the  sense.  The  bc*anty 
ami  thcceh‘hrity  of  Sappho’s  odeu?  induce  us  to  give  Mr. 
(E’s  version  of  it,  whicii  is  the  first  specimen  of  Sapphic  metre,’ 
in  our  lar^guagc,  lliat  has  much  claim  to  the  title. 

(?X4vrT«i  itnvo5  k.  t.  X.  ' 

*  (^ods  above  Blight  envy  the  fond  adorer. 

Him  who  near  tliee  sits,  in  a  silent  rapture, 

'Dius  to  hear  thee  tenderly  speak,  and  sec  thft 

I'endedy  smiling. 

Ah  !  to  me  how  fatal  sight !  1  feel  it 

Strike  my  torturM  soul  with  a  wild  amazement  ( 

Fear  distnicts  my  heart,  and  alas  !  my  voice  no 

Longer  obeys  me. 

But  my  tongue,  too,  lies  in  a  toqnd  silence  : 

'riirmigh  my  frame  diffus’d  is  a  glowing  fever  ;  , . 

Dimness  cloiKb  my  sight,  and  a  hollow  murmur 

Hinge  in  my  hearing. 

All  my  limbs  o'erspread  with  a  cold  effusion, 

/rrembling  all,  and  pale  as  the  fad^-d  lierbage, 

Scarce  alive  I  seem,  and  the  hand  of  death  ii 

Surely  ujxin  me.’ 

The  Ilurntian  metre  is  tims  CNjircssed ; 

“  .b!item  et  tonicem  propositi  viium, 
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*  No  civ ardory  madly  tumultuous,  ^ 

No  frowning  Tyrant,  fierce  and  implacable. 

Can  shake  the  just  man’s  righteous  purpose,  * 

Firmly  to  hold  an  approving  conscience/  p.  180. 

We  shall  add  specimens  of  another  lyric  metre,  and  of  th*’ 
hexameter.  » 

Quij  mulfa  grarilis,  Cj’r. 

“  What  unfortunate  youth,  sprinkled  with  esaences,  •' 

.  Calls  thee  now  to  the  giot?  Whom  to  infatuate 
Art  thou,  Pyrrha,  so  neatly 
Dress’d  with  negligent  elegance  T'  &:c.  p.  182. 

EJ'*/  tXuT  UXXJlV^l  »!*■»  X.  T.  X. 

*  Seated  apart  from  the  shi])s,  he  now  gives  flight  to  an  arrow  { 

Awful  and  loud  resounds  the  tw'ang  of  the  tremulous  bowstring.  , 
First  their  mules  and  hounds  were  alone  tl.e  sport  of  his  vengcaocei 
Now  at  the  Greeks  themselves  he  draws  a  shaft  of  destruction. 

Shoots— and  piles  funereal  fill  the  gleaming  Horizon.*  p.  186. 

Many  of  the  classical  metres,  we  are  confident,  miglit  be 
successfully  cultivated  as  varieties  of  Knglish  v'ersc ;  it  w 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  some  of  our  popular  mt*tros 
are  [irecisely  similar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin.  The  very 
beautiful  ode  of  Cowper,  ‘‘  The  Negro's  Complaint  is  iu 
tile  trochaic  rhythm  of  Sophocles  and  Kuripides. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  an  interesting  and  ingenious  hook  ; 
but  immethodical  in  its  plan,  and  soni.*tiines  loose  in  its'  nui^ 
soiling.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  O.  protluce  a  work 
on  the  three  subjects,  more  truly  didactic,  exclusively  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  English  tongue,  unombarrassivl  with  coniroversy 
and  hasty  speculation,  and  much  more  correctly  |)rinted. 


Art.  X.  Sir  John  Froissart's  ChronicUs  of  Enghinri^  Franrf^  SpaJny  aaJ 
the  adjoining  Countries  ;  translated  by  'Lhonias  Johnes, 

[^Concluded  from  fi.  7G1.) 

A  Familiar  acquaintance  with  correct  principles  of  morals 
*  is  no  wimre  more  retpiisite,  or  less  usual,  than  in  his¬ 
torical  disquisitions.  The  physical  sciences,  and  many  of 
the  departments  of  literature,  are  of  inferit  r  rank  ;  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  well-being  of  man  is  only  remote  and  int'diatc  ; 
ihev  do  not  rise,  to  tlie  dignity  of  direct  and  proximate  c  on¬ 
nection  with  religions  and  meia[)!)ysit.al  truth.  o  ascertain 
the  properties  of  a  triangle,  the  eonstitneitts  of  an  ore,  or 
the  inagnilud.!  of  a  planet,  to  decide  on  the  accuracy  of  a 
<l(*scripTi(m,  or  the.  pnnty  of  a  plira<c,  iniglit  be  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  Inking  unconnected  with  society,  iinnc«|’iaif)tt*(l  wiili 
any  rights  f)i  ooligalions,  heedless  of  evi  r\  <ilher  lH*ing,  and 
ignorant  of  futurity  ;  but  liistcry  is  an  clcincni  of  the  sLicnct* 
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of  uian,  it  is  a  n*gisier  of  moral  experiments,  of  vrhich  no 
theor}-  can  furnish  a  precise  and  consistent  solution,  that  is 
not  founded  on  the  maxims  and  discoveries  of  res’elation. 
Vet  ill  lids  scit‘nce  every  man  must  be  a  student ;  for  his  na¬ 
ture  and  his  felicity  are  conneoK’d  with  it.  To  him.  it  is  not 
a  sterile  and  uninteresting  speculation  ;  he  is  on  a  sea,  where 
he  must  navigate  ariolu, -t)r  he  cast  away;  he  is  in  a  strange 
and  lonely  island,  where  he  must  select  the  wholesome  from 
the  poisoiuiiis  fruit,  or  starve.  Tliere  are  many  lahyrinths 
where  he  may  stray  iiuanxiously  for  awhile,  secure  tiiat  he 
cannot  he  far  wiong,  or  much  in  danger;  hut  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  life,  if  be  trusts  to  his  own  unassisted  sagacity,  or  id 
iiiislv'd  hy  ilesigning  and  incompetent  guides,  he  is  not  only 
involved  in  perplexity  hnt  exposed  to  peril :  he  may  he  en- 
roimtcrcd  hy  a  succession  of  disircssi's,  pierced  through  with 
many  sorrows,  ami  at  last  precipitated  into  ruin.  It  is  a  mel 
lunehoiy  glance  that  we  cast  sometimes  at  the  historical  de¬ 
partment  in  our  lihrafy  ;  there  it  is  that  every  mistake  wliicli 
inis  hceti  signaii/.ed  hy  a  dis;istcr,  cvciy  ruinous  gratification 
whose  nature  lias  heeii  detecleil  hy  a  fatal  trial,  every  course 
which  lias  heiMi  pursued  till  it  ended  in  destruction,  should 
1)0  carefully  and  unecjiiivocallv  described.  But  the  voice  of 
heaven,  and  the  experience  ol  ages,  have  been  alike  misap¬ 
plied  or  disregarded ;  surveys  have  been  made,  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  bewailed,  to  little  purpose;  our  historians  have  put 
bitter  for  sweet,  and  good  for  evil ;  some  have  recorded  single 
truths,  hut  neglected  to  generalize  ;  others  have  constrected 
theories,  but  perverted  facts  or  sophisticated  reasoning.  We 
have  often  wished  that  there  wiis  a  single  compendium  of 
llngli*?!!  history,  which  di'iluced  lessons  of  morals,  and  in- 
tlecil  ol’  -politics,  so  justly  from  this  valuable  series  of  events, 
that  we  could  tuirust  our  children  and  friends  to  its  tuition 
without  any  preliminary  caution,  without  scruples  of  consci¬ 
ence,  or  feclingsof  anxiety.  > 

Much  as  we  lii^.sirc  lo  see  the  testimonies  and  spec  illations 
cf  hislurv  examined  and  pursued  on  aulheutio  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  this  cel uiudy  is  place  for  the  undertiiking.  In  the 
j»iveening  part  of  tins  critique,  we  yielded  to  an  iinpnlsi*.  of 
pairiofstn,  radier  than  to  a  sense  of  critical  propriety,  while 
devoting  so  iniieu  aitcntion  to  the  military  history -  of  Frois^- 
sart,  ami  comnuring  die.  reiaiions  of  Liigland  and  France  in* 
the  1  till  and  l.i’li  centuries  respectively.  To  ]nu sue  a  sunilar 
plan  ili’.ongli  tl»c  various  tnpicc  of  this  voluminous  work,  might 
lonferon  the  article  indeed  a  peculiar  interest  and  value,  but 
would  ine\itaMy  swell  it  to  an  exorbitant  magnitude.  W« 
khall  nearly  lonfjiic  ouiseUes  therefure  to  the  proper  func- 
l.ok^.s  of  our  eilice,  djvciopc  the  character  of  the  writer. 
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ilisplay  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  estimate  the  merits  of 
the  present  eciitor  and  translator. 

The  titles  of  this  historian  and  poet,  (for  in  that  diy 
every  man  who  could  write  at  all,  could  write  verses,)  are 
fixed  by  himself  in  one  of  his  exordiums ;  subsequently  to 
which,  however,  he  obtained  the  cure  of  Lestiiies. 

•  “  At  the  request,  wish,  and  pleasure,  of  that  mon  high  and  noble 

{jrioce,  my  very  dear  lord  and  patron  Guy  dc  Chatillon,  count  de  Blois, 
ord  of  Avesne,  of  Chimay,  of  Beaumont,  of  Schonoven,  of  Gouda  | 
I  John  Froissart,  priest,  chaplain  to  my  very  dear  lord  above  named, 
and  at  this  time  treasurer  and  canon  ot  Chimay,  and  of  Lille  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  am  again  awakened,  and  entered  into  my  workshop,  to  labour  and 
work  at  the  grand  and  noble  matters,  6cc,**  *  Vol.  1.  p.  viii. 

The  style  of  knii^hthoxyd  was  probably  a  posthumous  ho¬ 
nour,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  pen  of  some  copyist ;  for 
the  omission  of  this  title  by  Froissart  hiniselfj  cannot  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  contempt  of  rank,  or  a  culpable  excess  of 
modesty  in  tiic  estimation  of  his  own  importance.  He  was 
born  at  Valenciennes,  about  the  year  1331 ;  in  early  life  he 
seems  to  have  exhibited  that  susceptibility  and  liveliness  of 
feeling,  that  gaiety  of  manners  and  aversion  to  serious  and 
stationary  pursuits,  which  eminently  qualified  him  for  a  cour¬ 
tier,  ancl  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  were  adapted 
to  cherish.  His  popularity  and  his  pleasures  were  by  no 
means  obstructed  oy  any  rigid  and  uncourtly  notions  ot  mo¬ 
rality  ;  even  his  clerical  office  opposed  no  impediment  to  his 
indulgence  in  the  prevailing  gallantries  and  excesses,  or  at 
least  was  silenced  by  the  solicitation  of  appetite,  and  the  spirit 
of  fashionable  conformity  ;  the  obligations  which  he  discharged 
at  his  benefices,  so  far  as  we  find  them  on  record,  consisted 
of  debts  to  the  tavern-keepers  ;  finally,  he  appears  to  have 
kiiown  and  respected  the  fictions  of  classical  poetry  some¬ 
what  more  than  the  doctrines  or  narratives  of  scripture.  We 
intreat  the  reader  not  to  suppose,  that  we  are  now  drawing 
paralltds  between  die  age  of  superstition  and  the  age  of  iii- 

fult'lity. 

Froissart  was  well  qualified  for  a  dealer  in  stories,  an  em¬ 
ployment  in  which  a  good  portion  of  his  life  must  have  been 
consumed.  His  ears  and  his  tongue  were  habitually  pruri¬ 
ent  ;  an  anecdote  would  not  easily  he  too  wonderful  or  too 
trivial  for  him  to  hear  and  tell  ;  he  h  aid  all,  repeated  all, 
anil  nearly  recorded  all,  that  was  current  in  the  conversatiort 
the  day  ;  and  this  lie  appears  to  have  done  with  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  a‘ gossip,  and  the  fidelity  of  a  gazette.  The  exubo- 
r^uicc  of  his  fancy  must  have  been  €?xliaiistcd  iu  romances, 
the*  colouring  of  his  passions  on  ditties  and  virclays; 
for  there  is  very  little  of  cither,  we  tiiink,  in  his  serious  uar- 
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ratives,  tlu*  character  of  whicii  for  veracity  is  well  established , 
both  from  •»eiicral  report  and  internal  evidence.  With  all  hig, 
frankness,  however,  Froissiirt  was  the  secret  and  faithful 
agent  for  his  patrons,  on  several  political  coinniissions  of 
wei'^ht  and  delicacy. 

His  way  of  life  atibrded  every  gratlficatioji  to  his  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  lo(piacious  propensities,  lie  was  usually  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  or  reiiiuie  tif  sovereigns  and  feudal  chiefs;  he  was  a 
constant  appendage  to  important  spectacles  and  ceremonies, 
and  that  tournament  or  coronation  must  have  been  distant’ 
indeed,  wliich  he  would  net  contrive  to  lionour  with  his  at- 
tetidanee.  Much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  travelling,  anil 
for  a  eo!isi(ierahle  periovl  lie  was  eii'jaged  in  visiting  dilfcrent 
parts  of  Kurope  at  the  expense  ol  l^hilippa  of  Ilainault. 
lie  was  [lariicnlarly  clislingaished  by  this  generous  and  spi* 
riteJ  (|ueen.  of  whose  eharaclcr  we  shall  form  a  high  opU* 
nion,  if  we  take  it  from  a  comparison  of  her  lieroisin  at  Nc« 
vil’s  Cross,  with  her  compassion  at  Calais.  As  her  country • 
man,  and  the  <U‘])C!ulant  of  her  kinsman,  Robert  do  Namur, 
as  a  writer  of  amatory  poetry  and  romance,  and  as  probably 
the  most  anuisiiig  companion  of  bis  time,  she  employed  him 
in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  or  cltuk  of  the  chamber,  en¬ 
riched  him  with  her  bounty,  and  sympathized  in  his  unre-* 
qnited  attaclimcnts.  He  was  well  received  at  the  English 
court,  long  after  the  deatli  of  his  patroness.  He  was  also 
I  ntertainect  very  much  to  his  satisfaction  at  Orthes,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  famous  Gaston,  Count  ile  Foix,  surnamed  Phoc- 
!)ns  on  aceumit  of  his  great  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the 
splendour  of  his  personal  eharaclcr,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  estahlisimienr.  Froissart  was  perfectly  captivated  with 
this  noliic  Count,  and  the  pomp  that  surrounded  him;  we 
shall  insert  his  portrait  of  both,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
iniiiiiUT,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  tlie  age. 

•  Count  G.’ston  Phoehus  de  Foix,  of  whom  I  ,im  now  speaking,  wai 
rt  that  time  fifty  nine  years  oU  ;  and  1  must  say,  that  although  l  have 
S  in  \eiy  many  knights,  kings,  princes  and  others,  I  have  never  seen 
any  so  handsome,  cithei  in  the  form  of  his  limbs  and  shape,  or  in  coun* 
lenaiice,  which  was  lair  and  ruddy,  with  grey  and  amorous  eyes,  that 
gave  d«  light  wht  never  ho  chose  to  express  aifection.  He  was  so  per¬ 
fectly  foimed  one  could  not  praise  him  too  nnicli.  Ho  loved  earnestly 
the  t;  ings  he  ought  to  love,  and  liatod  those  whicii  it  was  becoming 
l  im  so  to  hate.  He  was  a  prudent  knight,  full  of  enterprise  and'ot 
wi%dom.  lie  had  never  any  men  of  abandoned  character  wdth  him, 
r  igned  prudently,  and  w'ns  constint  in  his  devotions.  'I  hcre  were  re¬ 
gular  nocturnals  fiom  the  psalter,  prayers  from  the  rituals  to  the  vir¬ 
gin,  to  the  Holy  Gho^'t,  nnd  from  the  burial  service.  He  had  evert 
day  distributed  as  alni',  at  his  gate,  five  florins  in  small  edin,  to  all 
vomers.  He  was  Lbcial  and  courteous  in  Ids  gibs ;  and  well  knew  huw 
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to  lake  when  it  was  proper,  and  to  give  back  where  he  liad  confidence. 
He  mightily  loved  dogs  above 'all  odier  animals;  and  during  the  sum* 
mcr  and  winter  amused  himself  much  with  hunting.  He 'never  liked 
any  foolish  works  nor  ridiculous  extravagancies  ;  and  would  know  every 
month  the  amount  of  his  expenditure.  He  chose  from  bis  own  sul^ 
jects  tw  Ive  of  the  most  able  to  receive  and  administer  Hii  finances  t 
two  of  them  had  the  management  for>  two  months,  whenf  they  ’wene 
changed  for  two  others ;  and  from  them  he  selected  one  as  comptroller, 
in  whom  he  placed  his  greatest  confidence,  and  to  whom  all  the  others 
rendered  their  accounts.  This  comptroller  accounted  by  rolls  or  written 
books,  which  were  laid  before  the  count.  He  had  certain  coffers  in 
his  apartment,  from  whence  he  took  money  to  give  to  dlifeamt  knights, 
•quires  or  gentlemen,  when  they  came  to.  wait  on  him ;  for  none  ever 
left  him  without  a  gift ;  and  these  sums  he  continually  increased,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  any  event  that  might  happen.  He  was  easy 
of  access  to  all,* and  entered  very  freely  into  discourse,  though  laconic 
in  his  advice  and  ih  his  answers.  He  cm])loycd  four  secretaries  to  write 
and  copy  his  letters ;  and  these  secretaries  were  obliged  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  the  moment  he  came  out  from  his  closet.  He  called  them  neither 
John,  Walter,  nor  William,  but  his  gooiidor-nothings,  to  whom  he  give 
his  letters  after  he  had  read  them,  either  to  copy,  or  to  do  any  thing 
else  he  might  command.  '  . 

*  In  such  manner  did  the  count  de  Foix  live.  When  he  quitted 
his  chamber  at  midnight,  for  supper,  twelve  servants  bore  each  a  large 
lighted  torch  before  him,  which  were  placed  near  his  table,  and  gave 
a  brilliant  light  to  the  apartment.  The  hall  was  full  of  knights  and 
squires ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  tables  laid  out  for  any  person  who 
chose  to  sup.  No  one  spoke  to  him  at  his  table,  unless  he  first  began 
a  conversation.  He  commonly  ate  heartily  of  poultry,  but  only  the 
wings  and  thighs ;  for  in  the  day-time,  he  neither  ate  nor  drank  much. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  minstrels,  as  he  himself  was  a  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  science,  and  made  his  secretaries  sing  songs,  ballads  and 
loundelays.  He  remained  at  tible  about  two  hours ;  and  was  pleased 
when  fanciful  dishes  were  served  up  to  him,  which  having  seen,  he 
immediately  sent  them  to  the  tables  of  his  knights  and  squires. 

‘  In  short,  every  thing  consitlend,  though  1  had  before  been  in  se¬ 
veral  courts  of  kings,  dukes,  princes,  counts,  and  noble  ladies,  I  was 
never  at  one  which  pleased  me  more,  nor  was  I  ever  more  delighted 
with  feats  of  arms,  than  at  this  of  the  count  de  Foix.  There  were 
knights  and  squires  to  be  seen  in  every  chamber,  hall  and  court,  going 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  conversing  cn  arms  and  amours.  Every 
thing  honourable  was  there  to  be  found.  yMl  intelligence  from  distant 
countries  was  there  to  be  learnt;  for  the  gallantry  of  the  count  had 
brought  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  there  I  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  greater  part  of  those  events  which  had  happened  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  Arragon,  Navarre,  England,  Scotland,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Languedoc  ;  for  I  saw,  during  my  residence,  knights  and 
squires  arrive  from  every  nation.  I  therefore  made  inquiries  from  thenv 
or  from  tlie  count  himseJti  who  cheerfully  conversed  with  me.*  pp.  19S 
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The  journeys  of  Froissart  were  often  turned  to  very  good 
account;  he  was  always  solicitous  to  obtain,  as  a  companion^ 
some  intelligent  knight,  who  had  been  present  at  places  and 
adventures  with  which  he  was  not  siifhciently  acquainted 
liitiiself ;  •  from  these  travelling  conversations,  which  he  re¬ 
lates  with  verbal  minuteness,  he  sometimes  derived  impor¬ 
tant  information,  lie  took  ])ains  to  compare  accounts  trom 
cUfferent  quarters,  and  establish  his  narrations  on  the  best 
authorities ;  the  result  which  at  the  time  he  deemed  authen¬ 
tic  he  honestly  reports,  and  oti  many  occasions  frankly  cor¬ 
rects  from  better  infonnation.  It  was  his  constant  practice 
to  write  down,  before  he  slept,  the  intelligence  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  day ;  a  portion  of  invaluable  time  was  thus 
redeemed  from  dissipation,  and  a  great  variety  of  facts  from 
total  oblivion.  Ills  life  was  in  a  great  measure  rambling  and 
busy  ;  but  it  was  long,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
fipent  ill  a  state  of  seclusion,  that  enai)led  him  to  select  and 
arrange  his  materials  into  that  s(?mblance  of  order  which  is 
preserved  in  his  chronicics.  '^riic  time  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known  ;  it  seems  likely  to  have  happened  at  his 
own  chapter,  and  when  he  was  about  seventy  years  old. 

Froissart  undertook  his  history  soon  after  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers,  in  before  he  was  twenty  years  old;  but  it  em¬ 

braces  a  previous  period  of  tiiirty  years.  For  the  events  of 
this  period,  he  had  recourse  to  “  the  true  chronicles  for¬ 
merly  written  by  that  revereiul,  wdse,  and  discreet  man, 
John  le  Bel,  canon  of  St.  Lambert’s,  at  Liege;”  who  was  a 
friend  and  privy-counselh>r  of  Jolm,  Count  ile  llainault.  He 
was  sntislied  ot  the  iutclligeuce  and  veracity  of  this  respect¬ 
able  chronicler ;  but  took  great  pains,  nevertheless,  to  verify 
Ills  narrations,  by  constantly  rcMpiesting  accounts  of  battles 
and  adventures,”  from  the  kniglits  and  noblemen  w  ho  had  beeu 
personally  presetit.  The  events  of  this  period  are  related 
in  a  manner  far  more  succinct  and  orderly,  than  the  subse¬ 
quent  transactions  which  lie  details  from  his  own  observa¬ 
tion :  he  is  first  a  historian,  and  tlieii  a  teller  of  stories. 

The  most  pleasing  portions  of  this  work  are  the  valorous 
feats  and  individual  adventures,  the  detached  anecdotes  and 
conversations,  and  a  fcNV  perhaps  of  the  numerous  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  it  describes.  To  countemet  the  amusing  effect 
of  these  details,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  tedious  trilling,  abun¬ 
dance  of  repetition,  much  expletive  truism,  and  a  gross 
disregard  of  unity  and  clironological  order.  'Flie  biogra- 

{ilvies  which  are  scattered  through  the  work,  afford  some  very 
KMUtiful  views  of  charactiM*,  and  suggest  a  variety  of  rc- 
tiociions,  in  which  we  must  not  venture  to’  indulge.  The 
Black  Prince,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Sir  John  Chaiidos,  the 
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Count  de  Foix,  the  Countess  de  Montfort,  and  many  othet 
celebrated  personages,  are  painted  before  us  witli  a  spirit 
and  accuracy  wliich  give  them  a  distinct  individualiU'  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  render  them  severally  familiar  to  us.  This  is  not 
the  only  point  of  coincidence  between  the  first  of  epic 
|K)eins,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart.  The  age  of  fable  was 
restored  in  the  age  of  chivalry  ;  the  warriors  of  Grecian  story 
were  known  above  twenty  centuries  after,  as  so  many  knl^hu^ 
and  were  naturalized  in  the  ^Vestern  Romance  ;  inaiiv  of  the 
exploits,  also,  which  fiction  had  ascribed  to  their  gallantry^ 
were  imitated  and  realized  by  the  enthusiasm  of  knight-errants. 
These  extravagancies  had  nearly  subsided  in  the  time  of 
Froissart  ;  but  the  spirit  of  valorous  atchievement  was  left, 
and  the  subdivision  of  power  in  the.hands  of  petty  sovereigns 
afforded  perpetual  oppoitunity  for  the  feats  of  advent uroiit 
and  personal  warfare.  These  volumes  ahouiul  with  surprises, 
ambuscades,  stratagems,  challenges,  and  single  combats ;  in 
the  customary  weapons  of  war,  and  also  in  tiie  more  utmsual 
of  the  two  ages,  are  remarkably  similar:  the  spear,  the  swoixl, 
and  the  panoply,  of  warriors  in  gtmeral,  and  the  two-ell 
sword  of  one  athletic  chief,  (iv.  352)  or  the  le.ndcn  mace  of 
another,  (iv.  241)  remind  us  continually  of  the  fields  of  Troy, 
or  the  coasts  of  Italy.  In  the  usages  of  war,  wc  may  also  per- 
ceivc  the  likeness;  here  was  the  same  anxiety  for  the.  cap¬ 
ture  of  prisoners,  whose  ransom  should  enrich  the  t'onqueror, 
the  same  hasty  despoiling  of  armour  from  a  fallen  chief,  the 
same  contention  for  the  body  of  the  slain,  and  the  siinie  gia- 
tifioation  of  personal  animosiry  between  tlie  hostile  leaders. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  this  turbulent  heroism,  wliich  illu¬ 
minates  these  dark  and  distant  ages,  like  the  blaze  of  a  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  hemisphere  of  night,  and  captirates  the  mind 
with  sensations  of  sublimity.  Lei  ns  never  forget  however  to 
deplore  it,  as  involving  the  destruction  of  properly,  the  extesscn 
of  unbridled  depravity ,  the  loss  of  life.  In  the  considoiutlon, 
also,  of  peaceable  times,  we  should  contemplate  tlie  hrtwiiy  and 
precariousness  of  that  peace,  llie  degradarion  of  the  com¬ 
monalty,  the  general  poverty  and  destitution,  the  violent  ami 
summary  administration  of  law,  and  the  freqnencv  of  nan- 
guinary  conflicts.  This  execrable  passion  for  duelling,  in. 
deed,  and  the  diabolical  fury  that  wasclieiishod  against  IidideU, 
liad  scarcely  an  example  among  Pagans  ;  tii(‘y  were  liidoons  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  profession  of  that  faith  exclusively,  whicfi  inruU 
calcs,  “  loit  your  autnics.^'  Hut  the  very  ingn*dieiit  which  should 
have  converted  the  whole  character  of  I'liristcMidmii  into  somo 
thing  infinitely  difl'erent  from  aneient  Heaihcnism,  wasso  cor- 
ruj)ted  by  a  combination  of  artful  priests  and  tyruimioal 
prntecs,  that  instead  of  prevciiling  iho  slightest  sinidarity  of 
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ifispositiori'^'anfl  inaiinrrs,  it  actually  sensed  to  perfect  and 
identify  tlie  resemblance,  riiristianiiy  uas  completely  hea*. 
ihcnised  ;  tlic  champions  of  the  cross  were  polytheists  and 
idolaters ;  they  had  their  temples,  their  altars,  their  pontifex 
maxiimis,  their  llamens^  their  sacrifices,  tht'ir  prodigies,  their 
notions  of  sacrilege,  their'  d<*irication  of  eminent  men,  and 
their  consecration  of  spoils  or  treasures  to  a  favourite  di- 
nnity. 

To  prove,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  so  vile,  as  the 
utter  corruption  of  (Christianity,  its  professors  wci’e  more  fe- 
nicioiis  than  heathens  ;  they  had  wars  of  c'.>itermination  for  a 
differeiice*  of  creed  ;  the  r  nisiiors  were  found  in  arms  as  . 
warlike  crusaders  and  feudal  chiefs,  ^'he  lllaek  Ihince 
was  a  sort  of  “  pins  iT'.iKTiS  hut  even  he  couhl  witness  the 
llorrihle  sack  of  Limoges,  could  listen  to  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying,  whose  sex,  or  occupaii(m,  or  age,  or  infancy  should 
have  protected  llu  in  ;  and*  at  length  pnt  a  stop  to  the  car¬ 
nage,  in  coinplini'mt  to  the  adroitness  of  a  lew  Knights,  that 
Were,  defending  tliCmselves  to  tlie  last  against  a  crowd  of 
assailants,  'riic  only  son  of  the  Count  de.  Foix,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  .had,  through  the  t  reach*  runs  eoiilrivance  of  a 
ndation,  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to’  ])oison  his 
father;  this  father  attempted  more  than  once  to  murder  him 
with  his  knife  hofon*  the  whole  court,  tlirew  him  into  a 
dungeon  without  instituting  any  iiKjnirv,  or  hearing  any  expla¬ 
nation,  and  at  length,  through  a  concurrence  of  rage  and  ac¬ 
cident,  stabbed  h’.in  fatally  in  the  tieoit  with  his  own  hand.  • 

‘  'fhe  cou;.t  was  enraged,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  left  his  apartment 
rnd  went  totlic  j>ri8on  of  his  son.  In  an  oil  hour,  he  had  in  his  hand  a 
knife,  with  which  ho  had  been  pairing  and  cleaning  his  nails,  ho  held 
it  by  iho'bladeso  closely  tluit  scarcely  the  thickness  of  a  groat  nppe‘arod  of 
the  jK)int,  w  hen,  pushing  asiuo  the  tapestry  that  covered  the  entrance  of 
the  pri»ion,  thrtmgh  ill  luck,  he  hit  his  son  on  a  vein  of  his  throat,  as  he 
lUtend,  ‘  Ha, traitor,  why  dost  not  thou  tat?'  and  instantly  left  the  room, 
without  saying  or  doing  any  thing  more,  'fhe  youth  was  much  frighten¬ 
ed  at  his  father's  uirivaj,and  withal  exceedingly  weak  from  fasting.  The 
i  f  the  knife,  small  as  it  was,  cut  a  vein,  which  as  soon  us  he  felt  he 
turned  hiiustlf  on  one  side  and  died.’  pp.  ti05i  ‘JOth 

1!.' ulijo  tMitureil  ami  murdered  fifteen  of  the  young  man’s 
squires,  for  not  knowing  atiy  thing  of  the  alVair.  The  same 
chief,  on  a  certain  o<Tasion  invited  Sir  Peter  Arnaiit  de 
Ilearu,  who  held  the  ('u'^rle  of  l.ourde  niider  tlie  king  of 
Kng;and,  ’o  visit  liini  at  Oiihes;  after  treating  the  Knight 
auncahly  for  two  days,  he  required  him  to  surrender  this 
i  a.stle. 

‘  The  knight  was  thunderstruck  on  he.nrlng  this  speech,  and  thought 
while  what  answer  to  make  ;  for  he  perceived  the  count  had  spoken  in 
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a  determined  manner/  Haring  fully  considered,  he  said,  *  Nfy  lord,  in 
truth  I  owe  you  faith  and  homage,  for  1  am  a  uoor  knight  of  your  lilood 
and  country  ;  but,  as  for  the  castle  of  Loiirde,  1  will  never  surrender  it  to 
you.  You  have  sent  for  me,  and  you  may  tliereforc  do*  w'ith  me  as  you 
please.  1  hold  the  castle  of  Lourde  from  the  king  of  England,  who  hat 
placed  me  there  $  and  to  no  other  person  but  to  him  will  1  ever  sur* 
render  it.* 

‘  The  count  de  Foix,  on  hearing  this  answer,  w^as  exceedingly  wroth, 
and  said;  as  he  drew  his  dagger,  ‘  Ho,  ho  !  dost  thou  then  say  no  ?  By 
this  head,  tliou  hast  not  said  it  for  nothing.*  And,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  he  struck  him  foully  with  the  dagger,  so  that  he  wounded  him 
severelyrin  five  places,  and  none  of  the  ba*'on8  or  knights  dared  to  interfere. 
The  knight  replied,  ‘  Ha,  ha,  my  lord,  this  is  not  gentle  treatment :  you 
have  sent  for  me  hither,  and  are  murdering  me.*  Having  received  these 
five  stiokes  from  the  dagger,  the  count  ordered  him  to  be  cast  into  the 
dungeon,  which  was  dune ;  and  there  he  died,  for  he  was  ill  cured  of  his 
wounds.* 

*  Ha,  holy  Mary,*  said  I  to  the  knight,  ‘  was  not  tliis  a  great  act  of 
cruelty  ?*  *  Whatever  it  was,’  replied  he,  ‘  so  it  happened,  and  ill  betide 
him  who  angers  the  count,  for  then  he  pardons  none.*  pp.  176,  177. 

This  is  the  man  whom  Froissart  describes  as  “  perfect  in 
body  and  niind.” 

The  superstitions  of  these  soi^disant  Christians  were  even 
grosser  than  those  which  prevailed  among  the  Pagans.  Traii- 
suhstantiation  was  the  spell  of  unlimited  credulity  ;  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  Pope  was  an  omnipotent  w'and :  and  as  if 
still  there  was  something  wanting  to  gratify  the  ap|>etite  for 
the  marVcllous,  tiic  legendary  miracles  of  lloly  Church  were 
augmented  witli  the  fictions  of  oriental  magic.  A  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  wonders  may  he  found  in  Froissart;  one  of  the  wildest 
is,  hisim])lieit  credence  in  the  tale  of  Acteon,  who  he  tells 
us  was  “  a  handsome  and  accomplished  knigkt  d''  tiiis  trans¬ 
formation  he  relates  most  solemnly,  as  giving  prohahilily  to 
a  similar  story  in  his  own  time.  'Phere  was  also  a  bigotry, 
and  a  liatred  to  novel  truth,  among  these  Christians,  which  is 
scarcely  to  he  ])aralloled.  After  giving  some  account  of  one 
Friar  John,  (<vhose  ignorance  indeed  must  have  been  ex¬ 
treme,  if  he  really  said  St.  Silvester  w'as  “  the  first  l^opc  who 
succeeded  St.  Peter,”)  our  Clironicler  observes, 

‘  Thus  spoke  friar  John  to  the  cardinals,  who  were  much  astonished 
threat,  and  would  willingly  have  put  him  to  death,  but  they  could  not  find 
out  any  just  cause  for  it.  They  suffered  him  to  live,  but  confined  him  a 
close  prisoner ;  for  he  piX)j)Osed  such  deep  questions,  and  examined  so 
closely  the  Scriptures,  that  he  might  |)crbaps,'  had  he  been  at  liberty,  have 
Jed  the  world  astray.*  p.  356. 

How'can  we  be  grateful  enough  to  God,  for  tlic  gforiom* 
Peformaiion,  for  the  scriptures  in  vermicular  tongues,  for 
the  iiiveutiou  of  printing  !— how  strenuous  enough  for  the  r’glit 
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of  private  judgentent,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  for  the  diffu^ 
liion  of  knowledge,  for  the  annihilation  of  moral  and  iiitellec- 
tUiil  bondage ! 

We  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  termination,  without  ex- 
pressing  onr  high  respect  for  Mr.  Johnes’s  character,  ahd  for 
liis  honourable  labours ;  he  would  deserve  this  respect,  even 
if  the  pursuits  most  common  among  his  equals  were  not 
contemptible. 

'Ilie  old  translation  of  Froissart,  executed  by  Lord  Berners 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  Vlll.,  was  too  scarce  to  be  found 
in  many  collections,  and  too  uncouth  to  engage  the  attention 
of  many  readers.  Mr.  .lohnes  has  been  w  ell  employed  in  provid¬ 
ing  these  Chronicles  with  a  dress  so  resnectaole,  as  to  ensure 
their  admittance  into  every  considerable  library,  and  every 
superior  literary  club.  He  has  l)estowed  no  little  labour  on 
this  publication ;  his  diligence  in  the  collation  of  MS.  and 
printed  copies,  has  been  i*e warded  by  the  discovery  of  several 
>upplen\enUil  fragments  ne\*er  printed  before,  and  by  frequent 
restorations  of  the  text,  or  coriTctions  in  names,  dates,  and 
numerical  details.  As  a  translator  also,  he  is  intulcd  to  com- 
Tuendation  ;  his  version,  gCMierally,  is  easy  and  unembarrassed, 
yet  faitlifnl  to  the  stmse.  To  the  desire  of  being  fluent  and 
elegant,  he  has  too  often  surrendered  a  portion  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  spirit  and  character  that  might  have  been  preserved  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  specify  the  expressions  that 
we  consider  as  less  properly  rendered. 

'fhe  work  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  plates,  which  are 
collected  together  in  a  quarto  form ;  they  are  engraved  from 
illuminations  on  the  splendid  MS.  copies  which  Mr.  Johnes 
possesses,  and  are  interesting  to  artists  and  antiquaries,  though 
of  slight  intrinsic  value. 

IVefixed  to  V'ol.  I.  we  find  a  Memoir  of  Froissart,  by  M, 
lie  St.  Falave  from  the  IMemoircs  de  V  Academie  ;  an  Fssay 
on  his  works,  and  a  Critique  on  his  histoiy,  by  the  same  writer, 
together  with  some  anonymous  strictures  on  his  poetry,  from 
the  Memoires  de  1*  Academie.  Versions  of  some  of  the 
poetry  have  been  furnished  by  the  Rev.  H.  Boyd.  We  shall 
iill  up  this  page  with  one  of  the  originals. 

Rondel, 

*  Rcvicns,  amy  ;  trop  longue  cst  u  demew ; 

Flic  me  flit  avoir  pcinc  et  douleur, 

Mon  esprit  tc  demandc  a  toute  heure, 

Rfviens,  amy;  trop  longue  cst  ta  demeurc. 

Car  il  nVst  nul,  fors  toi,  qui  me  icqueurc, 

Ne  secoura,  puisques  a  ton  retour. 

Keviens,  amy  ;  trop  longue  est  ta  demcui'c ; 

.  iJle  ii:c  foil  avoir  pciae  cl  douleur,* 


•  Bricban's  Scrnums*  lOlf 

Art.  XI*  by  Davki  Brichan,  D.  D«  Mlolater  oT  the  Scott 

Churchf  ArtUlcr)'-strect.  8to.  pp.  433.  Price  Wlllums  and  Co* 
1807. 

UAZARDOUS  and  unfashionable  as  it  is,  for  a  critical 
^  work,  to  commend  any  contemporary  publication^  espe* 
cially  to  antici()ate  the  public  decision,  and  involve  itn  own 
reputation  in  the  fate  of  a  candidate,  we  sliall  frankly  in<* 
trodiice  this  performance  to  the  world  as  deserving  its  fa-  • 
vour,  and  assign  it,  without  hesitation,  to  a  high  class  among 
the  sermons  of  our  language.  Dr.  Brichan  represents  him¬ 
self  as  not  an  elder,  in  years  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  specify  several  faults  in  the  volume  which  it  is  natural  to 
expect,  and  easy  to  excuse,  in  a  preacher  whose  “  minis<« 
try”  has  been  “  short.’*  With  .the  reservation  of  these  stric¬ 
tures,  we  contidently  recommend  his  work  to  the  higher  ranka 
•of  serious  Christians,  and  especially  to  the  young.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  his  style  is  supported  by  a  closeness,  maturity, 
and  dignity  of  sentiment,  that  we  have  not  often  witiiesied^ 
except  in  a  preacher  of  solid  age  and  long  experience. 
Neither  the  language  nor  the  thought  is  degraded  to  the 
aervility  aud  feebleness  of  custom,  while  the  doctrine  of 
scripture  is  faithfully  asserted  or  constantly  implied,  and  its 
phraseology  is  ingeniously  cited  or  elegantly  interwoven, 
in  the  ornament  of  his  com{K>sitions,  Dr.  B.  has  generally 
conformed  to  the  suggestions  of  correct  taste  ;  his  rhetoric 
is  apparently  the  effervescence  of  feeling,  not  the  product  of 
studious  and  deliberate  fancy ;  he  often  seizes  embellishment, 
but  seldom  seeks  it.  The  fervour  of  sentiment,  with 
which  he  appears  to  be  impelled,  is  the  essential  constituent 
of  true  eloquence ;  it  combines  the  painter  and  the  logician 
into  the  orator ;  the  first  may  amuse,  the  second  may  con-* 
vince,  but  it  is  the  last  that  excites  and  electrifies. 

Another  quality  in  which  Dr.  B.  has  excelled  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  is  the  harmony  of  his  composition.  Few 
of  our  religious  writers  have  turned  their  periods  so  grace* 
fully ;  and  we  are  consequently  the  more  sorrj’  that  Dr.  Bri- 
«'han’s  attention  to  this  point  has  been  so  often  relaxed  or 
unsuccessful.  From  the  degree,  however,  in  which  these 
merits  prevail,  and  the  interest  we  have  felt  ourselves  in  pe¬ 
rusing  the  volume,  we  trust  that  it  will  become  a  favourite 
with  the  most  enlightened  of  our  serious  youth ;  and  we  sin- 
cerelv  hope  tliat  the  genuine  scriptural  sentiment  with  which 
it  abounds,  may  obtain  admission  to  the  gayest  young  person 
that  ever  reads  a  sermon,  by  the  attractions  of  the  form  un- 
<lcr  which  it  is  exhibited. 

'riiere  are  fourteen  sermons  in  the  volume  : 

1.  On  the  miraculous  propagation  of  the  Ootpcl,  Acts  xix. 
jl.  On  the  attention  of  Jesus  to  InfantSi  Murk  x.  13—61.  III.  Oa 
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<hc  enticement  of  Sinncts,  Pruv.  i.  10.  IV.  On  the  cxcfiision  of  pain 
from  the  heaven  of  the  Faithful,  Rev.  vii,‘  16.  -V,  V^T;  VII.  On  a 

^ture  Judgment,  Acts  xvii.  "M,  Vill.  On  the  inconsistency  of  pre- 
fumption  with  the  uncertainty  of  events,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Providence,  (F.a8t-<i4y)  1  Kings,  xx.  2.  IX.  On  Prayer,  Dan.  vi.  10, 
X.  Exposition  of  the  23d  rsalm.  XL  Oh  the  Conversion  of  Su 
Paul,  1  Cor.  XV.  8.  Xll.  On  tiie* improvement  of  Time,  Ps.  xc.  12. 
XIII.  On  the  resolution  to  serve  the  Lord,  Joshua,  xxiv.  15.  XIV. 
On  the  delay  of  Punishment,  Eccl.  viii.  ll. 

The  hist  seriiion  will  .furnish  us  with  an  instance  of  that 
fair  and  acute  reasoning,  w  hich  should  not  be  so  rare  as  it 
is  in  the  pulpit.  Wa  have  marked  a  sentence  in  italics, 
M’hicli  is  full  of  important  meaning,  but  is  .so  coni))rcsscd  or 
involved,  as  to  lose  its  perspicuity. 

‘  3.  1  he  rapidity  with  which  .any  religious  system  is  propagated  then 
only  becomes  a  proof  of  its  divinity,  when  nothing  is  found  in  nature 
to  solve  the  ap|K*arance.  'I  hen,  and  tlien  only,  must  we  have  recourse 
to  tlic  finger  of  Cmd.  The  religion  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  was 
indebted  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  an  artiul  accommodation  to 
the  temperament  of  a  licentious  people.  T/te  tnearu  of  lii  extension  uere 
cj.posed  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  ' 

*  The  conclusion,  from  the  inadequacy  of  natural  causes,  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  interj)osition  of  Deiiy,  may  not^  indeed  be  strictly  logical.  What 
transcends  the  influence  of  the  known  existing  energies  of  nature,  in 
the  material,  and  the  moral  world,  must  be  ascribed  to  a  supernatural 
power,  but  does  not  necessarily  refer  us  to  the  great  Fountain  of  all 
Pow'er.  The  analogy  of  animated  and  rational  existence,  leads  us  to 
conceive  endless  variety  and  gradations  of  being,  that  occupy  the  in¬ 
termediate  space  between  man  and  his  Creator.  The  opinion  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  discoveries  of  revelation.  Our  limited  faculties  cannot 
ascertain  the  meavsure  of  power  committed  to  these  superior  orders  of 
intelligence,  ‘nor  can  pretend  -  to  determine  the  sphere  of  their  operation  ; 
and  Scripture  teaches  us  ihc  interference  of  evil  spirits  in  the  concents 
t)f  mankind.  lint  the  nature  and  tendency  of  our  religion  to  purify 
and  exalt  the  human  character,  to  combine  the  glory  of  God  with  the 
Mlvatlon  of  min,  secure  us  from  any  misapplication  of  these  doctrines. 
Through  a  chain  of  causes,  however  lengthened  by  imagination,  we  ar¬ 
rive  ultimately  at  the  great  original  cause  of  all.  Our  Saviour’s  rea¬ 
soning  applies,  Will  Satan  counteract  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom  ?• 
The  infidels  of  the  present  day  are  not  disposed  to  incur  the  ridicule 
of  asicriblng  the  external  evidence  of  Christianity,  to  the  influence  of 
the  prince  of  devils,  or  the  power  of  magic.  Convince  them  that  mi* 
raclfs  really  .accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  su- 
jH  rnatiiral  ene  gy  assi.sted  its  pmpiigation  ;  convince  them,  tliat  the 
principUs  we  have  laid  do\vn  are  ap])Iicablc  to  its  progress;  and  that 
reverence,  which'  they  in  general  profess  for  its  moral  tendency,  will 
con  jH’l  li'.em  to  ici  \  issue  with  us  in  the  conclusion,  that  tlie  work  wa|| 
indeed  of  God.'  pp.  9 — 11. 

.  'riie  jilirase  /.c.sMf',"  wc  holiovc,  is  not  nncoinmoii  in 

tltv  piilp.t,  in  the  fcciisc  of  but  in  ihe  Eng- 
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Tish  courts  of  law,  it  baa  a  techfiical  sense,  completely  op¬ 
posite;  it  means  agreeing  to  difflT,  or  positively  tlenyinj^  an 
assertion,  and  agreeing  to  put  the  whole  ditlerence  at  issue 
on  the  determination  of  this  assertion  by  a  jury. 

The  second  sermon  was  })rcached  on  a  very  interesting 
baptism  of  the  author’s  ti»*st  child 


occasion, 


It  IS 


founded  on  the  expression  of  our  Saviour,  Suffer  little  chil^ 
drcn  to  conie  unto  me^  Sfc.” 

‘  It  is  a  passage  which  a  believing  parent  re«x!s  with  a  full  heart.  It 
endears  to  him  the  religion  he  proft'sses,  while  he  is  led  to  regai  J  it 
as  securing,  with  his  own,  the  salvation  of  those  who  make  part  of 
himself,  and  disclosing  a  common  heaven,  and  an  inseparable  society, 
when  tile  connexions  of  life  are  dissolved,  and  all  its  trouble^  and  all 
its  vanities  are  past.  It  ojiens  up  to  him  new  beauties,  and  new  at¬ 
tractions  in  our  Saviour’s  character ;  at  least  it  gives  a  new  impression 
of  tliem.  “  Peace,  wind  and  sea,  be  still***  There  spoke  the  God  of 
Nature,  who  wields  the  tlemeuts  in  his  hand,  and  commands  them 
with  his  voice  — “  Lataruf,  come  forth,**  There  sjioke  the  Omnipo- 
ttnee,  which  first  c;dled  man  from  the  dust.— “  Come  unto  me,  all  yr 
that  labour^  and  are  heavy  laden^  and  I  will  ^ive  you  *  rest***  There 
•poke  the  compassionate  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  the  penitent  heart 
eased  of  its  load  of  apprehension,  and  of  guilt,  says,  in  responsive 
language,  “  lo  thee  will  I  comey  thy  face  will  I  seeky  thy  yoke  will  / 
take  ufion  mey  and  th^  burden  will  I  bear  ;  for  thy  yoke  is  easyy  and  th^ 
burden  //  light**  “  buffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  mey  and  forbid 
.  them  noty  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God,**  Miin  indeed  !  Heart 
full  of  all  the  tendt*r  sympathies  of  our  nature!  W’lieu  .a  child,  tliy 
condescension  melted  me  ;  now,  with  a  father’s  feelings,  I  consecrate 
to  tliee  the  gift  of  heaven,  nor  will  1  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  her/ 
pp.  ‘IS— .:^0. 


\V>  are  surprised  to  find  the  preacher  unconscious,  that 
those  who  can  see  no  proof  of  infant-baptism  in  this  text, 
acknowledge,  equally  with  himself,  all  the  spiritual  import, 
and  all  the  obvious  duties,  which  it  implies.  It  is  an  usual 
indiscretion,  to  extol  every  argument  as  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  but  I)r.  B.  is  seldom  indiscreet  as  a  reasoner.  We 
would  remark  that  this  passage  docs  not  even  belong  to  the 
strongest  clu^s  of  arguments  ;  the  indirect  and  inferential  ar¬ 
guments  for  a  positive  institution,  cannot  bo  the  strongest. 
Dr.  B.  should  know  that  his  opponents  consider  the  silence 
of  this  passage,  as  a  considerable  indirect  argument  against 
him.  Few  of  them,  however,  will  differ  from  us,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  they  form  of  the  paragraph  that  we  have  cited. 

The  tendency  of  the  I  Vth  Sermon  to  warn  the  young,  and 
of  the  Vth  to cons4ile the  afflicted,  ishighly  commendable.  The 
seriuuns  on  future  jiiilgement,  arc  rational  and  ar^uiiicniative ; 
the  want  of  a  conneciing  sentence,  and  of  a  figu  w  I,  in  tlio 
third,  obscures  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  rest.  We 
sliall  extract  some  verj'  iujporugt  advice,  from  the  scriuoa 
on  prayer. 
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•  Nererlct  that  sleep  lock  up  your  seosesy  out  of  which  you  may  only 
awake  in  eternity,  until  you  have  implored  the  Divine  forgiveness  for  the 
•ins  of  the  day,  and  committed  yourself  to  the  Di\'ine  protection  and  mercy, 
whether  for  life  or  death  ;  and  never  presume  to  encounter  the  temptations 
and  dangers  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  full  of  accident,  till  you 
have  solemnly  committed  yourselves  to  the  guidance  and  patronage  of 
Heaven.  Never  sit  down  to  those  refreshments  which  the  body  requires, 
and  which  Heaven  provides,  wit^xHit  imploring  that  blessing  which  al«)ne 
can  sanctify:  and  often  let  your  hearts  ascend  in  silent  aspirations  of  gra¬ 
titude,  and  trust,  and  supplication,  to  Him  who  secth  in  secret,  who  notes 
the  unexpressed  workings  of  the  soul,  and  who  needs  not  language  to 
intimate  to  Him  its  feelings  and  desires.  Let  the  name  of  the  great  Me¬ 
diator  betwixt  God  and  man  be  employed,  not  for  the  sake  of  form,  or 
wkh  the  indifl'Tence  of  habit,  but  w'ith  a  deep  impression  of  the  sacred 
truths,  that  none  can  come  unto  the  Father,  save  through  him — that  His 
is  the  only  name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved — that  all 
our  supplications  are  accepted  through  his  intercession — and  that  all  we 
need,  all  w'e  desire,  all  we  hope  for,  is  bestowed  for  his  sake.* 
pp.  ‘290,  291. 

The  same  sermon  replies  to  several  objections  satisfactorily  ; 
ibis  is  not  the  case,  wc  think,  in  tlie  observations  relative  to. 
**  conscience,”  in  Sermon  IV.  The  Xtli  anti  Xlth  discourses 
deserve  much  priii^e,  and  some  reproof,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  offer.  That  on  the  Improvement  of  l  ime,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  first  Salihath  in  the  year  it  ithounds  with* 
impressive  admonitions,  and  happily  adduces,  in  comparison 
ana  contrast,  the  anecdote  of  Xerxes  weeping  over  his  niyri-' 
atls,  which  the  reader  will  remember  to  have  admired  in 
Jlcrodotus.  We  shall  quote  the  exhortation  to  the  aged,t}ie 
conclusion  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  chaste  display  of 
the  figures,  tlie  harmony  of  the  language,  and  the  progres¬ 
sive  energy  of  the  effect. 

•  Docs  the  retrospect  of  life  present  little  to  thy  view  but  negligence 
ntid  crime,  talents  wasted,  mercies  abused,  opportunities  despised  and  lost, 
warnings  disregarded,  invitations  spurned  ?  Has  the  strength  of  thy  days 
been  devoted  to  the  world  and  sin?  Have  thy  passions  and  habits  been' 
subdued,  not  by  the  grace  of  God  enabling  thee  to  crucify  the  flesh,  but 
men  ly  through  tlie  weakness  of  age  ?  If  tnc  members  of  thy  body  are  no 
longer  able  to  become  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,  is  the 
dominion  of  sin  established  in  thy  heart,  and  dost  thou  feel  desire  when  the 
power  of  enjoyment  is  gone  ?  Art  thou  apprehensive  of  death,  because  the 
world  is  still  dear  to  thee,  and  thou  hast  no  hope  beyond  it  r-— Then  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  we  cemmend  thee.  He  only  is  equal  to  thy  situation. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  tell  thee  that  his  grace  is  commensurate  with  his 
justice  and  his  power  ;  th.'it  he  w  aiuth  to  be  gracious,  and  delighteth  in 
mercy  ;  that  he  never  rejects  those  w  ho  come  to  him  through  Christ ; 
that  the  blood  of  .lesus  cleanseth  1‘rom  all  unrighteousness  ;  and  that,  from 
faith  in  him,  a  spiritual  influence  may  be  derived,  which  can  sanctify  the 
most  depraved,  change  the  leopard’s  spots,  and  w'ash  the  Ethiopian  white. 
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But«  that  encouraged,  be  also  warned :  Number  thy  dap.  The  calcuUtioii 
is  easy,  for  few  remain.  The  last  grains  of  thy  sand  are  wasting,  the 
eleventh  hour  is  hasteninglo  its  close,  the  shades  of  death  are  thickening 
around  thee,  and  the  yawning  grave  is  imptient  for  its  prey.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time,  no’w  is  the  day  of  salvation.’  pp.  375-— S77. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  a  tine  address  to  some  pious  Africans,’ 
(pp.  3y3 — 395)  which  we  must  omit  ;  it  is  in  the  Xlllth. 
Sermon.  The  conclusion  of  this  Sermon,  is  admirably  con-' 
ceived,  though  not  perfectly  executed.  From  the  VII hh,  we 
shall  insert  a  few  exhortations,  that  are  by  fiir  too  rarely  incul¬ 
cated’  in  fast  sermons  and  addresses  to  the  military. 

‘  Above  all,  let  your  courage  be  founded  on  religion.  Remmher  the 
Lord^  who  is  great  and  terrible.  Courage  separated  from  piety  is  no<i 
courage,  but  madness.  It  may  be  directed  by  Providence  to  promote  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  exerted  ;  but  should  the  warrior  f.db  we  tremble  at  hit 
fate.  Were  we  to  describe  the  complete  hero,  we  would  give  him  not 
only  that  patriotism  and  that  imperious  sense  of  duty  before  which  danger 
vanishes,  but  that  reverential  fear  of  his  God  which  excludes  from  tht 
heart  every  other  fear— that  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  which  strips 
death  of  his  terrors — that  faith  which  looks  to  a  brighter  recompence  than 
sovereigns  can  bestow.  Such  a  warrior  might  fall,  but  he  would  fall  in 
glory ;  and  were  tlie  drops  of  heaven  the  only  tears  tliat  bedewed  his 
unburied  head,  his  immortal  spirit  is  safe  with  his  Redeemer  in  paradtiel 
We^are  anxious,  Aiy  brethren,  for  your  honour  as  soldiers  ;  but  allow  ns 
W  be  equally  concerned  for  your  salvation  as  men.  Make  yoor  peace 
with  God,  by  repentance  towards  him,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent ;  then  march,  as  native  valour  prompts  you,  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  or  enter  Jirst  the  deadly  breach^  you  are  independent  of  every  event 
that  can  befal  you.’  pp.  ‘249,  250. 

We  have  marked  one  phrase  in  italics,  by  way  of  exempli^ 
fying  a  censure  to  which  the  ardour  of  the  preacher  has 
frcqiieittly  exposed  him.  This  clause  is  not  in  the  rhythm  of 
prose,  but  in  that  of  poetry  ;  it  is  absolutely  metrical,  and 
consists  of  pure  iambics.  This  is  a  grievous  fault  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  we  shall  add  two  or  three  additional  examples,  which 
the  author  will  soon  have  occasion,  we  hope,  to  correct,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  fervid  and  juvenile 
writers,  p.  70,  “  Which  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and 
feeds  the  raven’s  callow  brood.” — p.  7.  “  But  genius,  like 

the  faithless  meteor,  ‘  often  leads  astray this  sentence,  in 
fact,  is  botli  rule  ainl  example,  p.  158.  And  mingle  gall 
with  pleasure’s  sweetest  cup.”  p.  243.  **  And  not  content 
with  more  than  regal  power,  assume  .at  hist  a  sovereign’s 
name.”  Many  instances  occur  of  mixed  rhytiun,  where  only 
pait  of  the  clause  is  jHirely  metrical ;  the  eiVcct,  |>erhaps,  is 
still  more  disagreeable.  The  fiii»t  part  of  this  clause  is  ir¬ 
regular  and  very  aukward,  the  latter  is  in  metre;  “  ainl  over 
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the  deformed  countenance  of  vice  drau's  the  painted  mask^^ 
p.  89. 

1  lie  sama  amiable  warmth  of  feeling,  has  sometimes  in¬ 
duced  an  excess  in  Dr.  Hriehan’s  rhetoric  ;  “  a  father’s  heart 
idten  rose  to  heaven  in  fervent  prayer  "watered  witli 

blood  with  several  slight  deviations  from  strict  propriety. 
In  one  page,  (I06)  he  has  been  betrayed  into  a  successive 
change  of  apostrophes,  four  deep.  The  composition  is  gene- 
railv  elegant ;  but  is,  in  many  cases,  embunassed  with  trans- 
po^itiofis,  or  obscured  by  ellipses;  and  in  some  is  blemished 
with  (jiiaint  forms.  The  diction,  on  the  whole,  is  pure  and 
dipnihed  ;  but  often  rather  intiated,  and  tainted  now  and 
then  with  solecistic  or  sesquipedalian  words;  “sisted”is  a 
Latinisin,  not  yet  authorized  by  Knglish  usage  ;  infers,”  in 
the  literal  sense  of  briiigs  on,  is  scarcely  English  ;  ‘‘  weary,” 
is  a  transitive,  not  a  neuter  verb,  in  the  best  writers  ;  ‘‘  dis- 
cousolatioii'*' is  neither  iu  coinmou  use,  norcorrcctl'  formed  to 
signify  a  .v/a/c  of  .mind.  The  words  “heaven”  and  “exist* 
ence”  are  sometimes  improper.  Another  gross  blemish,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  constant  use  of  the  term  “  ar”  for  the  • 
]m'7ic\\cv  him  set/;  we  do  not  ascribe  it  in  Dr.  B.  to  vanity  or 
pedantry,  but  to  an  absurd  prejudice,  which  he  cannot  justify 
by  sati>factorv  reason,  or  sulbcicnt  example.  The  French 
occasionally  say  “  nous  but  it  is  an  idiom,  like  addressing 
the  Deity  in  tlie  plural  number.  Wc  have  given  this  preacher 
the  same  caution  before  ;  and  if  he  persists  in  such  a  violation 
of  simpticiij/y  we  shall  expect  him  to  refute  our  strictures, 
(Vol.  III.  pp.  80.  36i). 

I'here  is  a  general  cast  of  juvenility  in  tliese  sermons,  which 
wc  inireat  Dr.  Hriclian  to  cliasten  away  from  the  next  pro- 
diKtioii  that  he  besttiws  upon  the  public;  it  is  not  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  youth,  but  tlie  carelessness  and  the  iiilemperance. 
W  ith  all  his  incidental  defects,  he  combines  rhetoric  and 
argument,  fervency  and  ta.ste,  scriptural  truth  with  moral 
sc. once,  and  .evangelical  doctrine  with  practical  exhortation, 
in  a  degree,  to  which  few  modern  volumes  can  make  any 
pretension.  If  lie  will  undertake  tlie  rcqttisitc  trouble  of 
mature  and  impartial  revision,  he  is  likeiy  to  surpass  Dr, 
Blair,  as  much  in  the  elocjuence  of  his  style,  as  in  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  his  creed,  and  the  utility  of  Ins  labours. 

Art,  XII.  Aihtce  to  a  Tcung  Rrcle^ivfr ;  with  a  Specimen  of  tlie 
Art.  pp.  16.  Price  Is.  O.xford,  Parker,  1807. 

yUKS  E  ironical  iiistructions  arc  appanmtiy  levelled  at  a 
Scotch  Ileview,  which  is  singul.iriy  well  calculated  to 
gratify  and  agmavate  the  projX'nsities  of  a  selhsh.  and  irrct 
li^ious  age.  .Jts  peculiar  qualifications  are  well  known  to 
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consist,  in  a  complete  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  wit,  and  oif  jus¬ 
tice  to  malignity,  in  frequent  sallies  of  ridicule  against  the* 
principles,  and  of  see plieism  a:;ainst  the!  authority  of  Divine 
Revelation.  Its  popularity,  like  that  of  Voltaire  and  Samuel, 
Foote,  is  a  stain  and  a  curse  on  the  character  of  the  public, ^ 
a  test  that  it  is  corrupt,  aud  a  pledge  of  its  increasing  cor¬ 
ruption.  Tile  ability  that  such  a  work  may  often  maiiifestV 
is  the  very  circumstance  that  cmbiiters  our  indigiKition  against  . 
its  guilt,  and  our  apprehensions  from  its  influence.  * 

But  it  would  have  been  futile  to  ridicule  the  Pasquin,  or. 
to  denounce  the  favourite  gladiator  of  a  Roman  mob.  H’e 
cannot*  therefore  encourage  the  writer  of  this  iiampblet 
with  any  prediction  of  utility  from  his  labours  ;  we  shall  onlj| 
give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  system  which  he  recommends^ 
as  essential  to  the  purpose  of  reviling  or  burlesquing  a  nie«< 
ritorious  writer,  and  securing  tiie  acclamations  of  the  iiteraiy 
populace. 

‘In  Poetry,*  the  boldness  of  the  image,  or  the  delicacy  of  thought, 
for  which  the  reader’s  mind  was  preparecT  in  Uic  original,  will  easily  b© 
made  to  appear  extravagant  or  adeCted,  if  judiciously  singled  out,  and 
detached  from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  Again,  since  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  rhythm  and  the  terseness  of  expression,  both  of  which 
are  sometimes  destroyed  by  diopping  a  single  word,  or  transposing  a 
phrase,  I  have  known  much  advantage  arise  from  not  quoung  in  the 
form  of  a  literal  extract,  but  giving  a  brief  Summary  in  prose  of  the 
contents  of  a  poetical  passage  ;  and  mterlardinjj  your  own  langua^  with 
occasional  phrases  of  the  Poem,  marked  wifh  inverted  commas.  These, 
•and  a  thousand  other' little  expedients,  by  which  the  arts  of  quizzing 
and  banter  flourish,  practice  will  soon  teach  you.  If  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  transcribe  a  dull  passage,  not  very  fertile  in  topics  of  humour  and 
raillery,  you  may  introduce  it  as  a  “  favourable  specimen  of  the  Author's 
manner." 

‘  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  powerful  cflfects  of  what  is  philosophi¬ 
cally  termed  Association.  Without  any  positive  violation  oi  truth,  the 
whole  dignity  of  a  passage  may  be  undermined,  by  contriving  to  raise 
sonic  vulgar  and  ridiculous  notions  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  and  lan¬ 
guage  teems  with  examples  of  words  by  which  the  same  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  the  Jifference  only  that  one  excites  a  feeling  of  respect, 
the  other  of  contempu  Thus  you  may  call  a  fit  of  melancholy  “  the 
sulks,"  resentment  ‘‘  a  pet,"  a  steed  “  a  nag,"  a  feast  “  a  junketing," 
sorrow  and  affliction  “  w  hining  and  blubbering."  pp.  6. 

‘  When  a  work  excels  in  one  quality,  you  may  blame  it  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  op|x)site.  For  instance,  if  the  biographical  sketch  of  a  literary 
character  is  minute  and  full  of  anecdote,  you  may  enlarge  dn  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  philosophical  reflection,  and  the  8U|)erior  mind  inquired  to 
give  a  judicious  analysis  of  the  opinions  and  works  of  deceased  authors  i 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  biographer,  you 
can  with  equal  ease  extol  the  lively  colouring,  and  truth,  an  I  interest, 
of  exact  deliiKation  aod  detail,  'ibis  tonic,  you  will  perceive,  enters 
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into  style  as  well  as  matter  ;  where  many  virtues  might  be  named  which 
are  iocompatible ;  and  whichever  the  author  has  preferred,  it  will  be 
the  signal  for  you  to  bunch  forth  on  the  praises  of  its  opposite,  and 
continually  to  nold  up  that  to  your  reader  os  the  model  ol  exceileoce 
in  this  species  of  uniting. 

*  You  will  perhaps  wonder  why  all  my  instructions  are  pointed  towards 
the  censure,  and  not  the  praise  of  books  ;  but  many  reasons  might  be 
given  why  it  should  be  so.  The  dilcf  are,  that  this  pait  is  both  easier, 
and  will  sell  lietter.'  pp.  7,  8. 

Several  pages  of  this  jeu  (C  cspi'it  are  devoted  to  a  critique 
of  Milton’s  L’Allcgro,  intended  to  exemplify  the  previous  ad¬ 
vice,  and  to  apply  the  manner  of  the  candid  Scotchmen  to  a 
poem  of  established  reputation.  This  is  executed  with  con¬ 
siderable  smartness  and  felicity.  Every  rejecting  reader 
must  be  aware  that  no  composition  exists  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,  which  might  not  be  ridiculed  by  a  lieartless 
wit,  or  tleprcciated  by  an  arrogant  sophist.  It  is  certainly  no 
disgrace  to  a  poet  or  a  historian,  to  come  bleeding  from  the 
scene,  where  a  Collins,  or  a  Robertson,  might  have  met  with 
a  similar  laceration,  in  rigid  consistency  with  the  oj>erator’s 
character,  and  much  to  tlie  diversion  of  the  merry  spectators. 
T'he  Reviewer  now  before  us  sums  up  his  criticism  on  Mil¬ 
ton’s  ode  in  the  following  appropriate  sentences. 

*  Uj)on  the  whole,  Mr.  Milton  seems  to  be  possessed  of  some  fancy 
and  talent  for  ihyming;  two  most  dangerous  endowments,  which  often 
unfit  men  for  acting  an  useful  part  in  li^,  without  qualifying  them  for 
that  which  is  great  and  brilliant.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that 
he  has  declined  advantageous  prospects  in  business,  for  the  sake  of  in¬ 
dulging  his  poetical  humour,  wc  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  retract  his  resolution.  With  the  help  of  Cocker  and  com¬ 
mon  industry  he  may  become  a  respectable  scrivener ;  but  it  is  not  all  tli» 
Zephyrs,  and  Auroras,  and  Corydons,  and  Thyrsis’s,  aye,  nor  his  jun¬ 
keting  Queen  Mab,  and  drudging  Goblins,  that  will  ever  make  him 
a  Poet.’ 


Art.  XIII.  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Litany y  of  the 
United  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  l  o  which  are  added  Admonitory  Prayers,  calculated  for 
family  and  private  use.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Booker,  LL.  D.  Rector  of 
Teti stone  Delamere,  in  the  County  of  Hereford.  8vo.  pp.  144*. 
Price  38.  6il.  Longman  and  Co.  1 807. 


THf: 


FI  dedication  of  a  book  is  a  species  of  Exordium  ;  and  wc 
have  soldoiu  observed  any  exordium  that  so  well  pre¬ 
served  its  connection  with  tlie  principal  subject,  or  so 
rtTectually  prepo.  sesseil  the  reader  iu  its  favour,  as  Dr. 
Hooker’s  “  DeJicaioiy  Address  to  the  inbabitants  of  St.  Ed  • 
minurs  in  Dudley.'’  He  had  been  doubly  \vi  lowed  ;  bereav¬ 
ed  by  death  of  the  most  ailcctioiiute  friend,  and  se[)<iraicd,  ii 
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\vc judge  rightly,  by  ungenerous  power  from  a  beloved  people, 
he  yields  to  his  feelings  in  the  most  melancholy,  yet  piotii 
expressions  of  sorrow.  The  **  valuable  tnemoriar*  which  he 
aeknowkxlges  to  have  received  from  the  worthy  inhabitant# 
of  St.  Edmund's,  and  the  truly  Christian  sentiments  that  he 
cfonstantly  exhibits,  have  assured  to  him  in  our  hearts  emo¬ 
tions  of  respect  and  sympathy,  which  must  suppress  the 
sliglttest  inclination  to  critical  rigour. 

The  Illustrations  of  the  Litany  bespeak  the  excellence  of 
Dr.  Booker’s  personal  and  pastoral  character  ;  and  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  serviceable  to  many  individuals  who  have  hitherto 
failed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
that  comprehensive  and  elegant  service.  shall  quote 

one  pasNago,  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  involving  the 
whole  system  of  Christianity,  and  calculated  to  impress  the 
most  thoughtless  reader. 

'  *  This  mysterious  Being,  who  is  our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier, 
UT  solemnly  address  in  the  opening  part  of  the  Litany,  in  our  proper  cha¬ 
racter, — that  of  “  miserable  Sinners.'*— But  do  wc  merely  call  ourselYcs 
such,  or  really  belirvc  we  are  so  It  is  of  consequence  that  we  come  to  a 
right  understanding  of  this  matter  before  we  proceed.  Holy  Scripture 
declares  that  “  j/Zhavc  sinned  and  therefore  “  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin,"  and  liable  to  punishment ;  consequently  all  must  be  miserahle  sinnen. 
Does  any  one  think  himself  an  Exception^  so  righteous,  as  not  to  fear 
Funishment,  or  stand  in  need  of  the  Divine  “  Mercy  — If  there  be  such 
a  ^rson,  let  him  not  join  in  the  Litany  :  let  him  relinquish  the  Commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Church  of  England ;  which,  in  all  her  Offices  and  Articles, 
presupposes  that  he  helirvcs  himself  to  be  “  guilty  before  God,  and  that  we 
Ciui  only  be  accounted  righteous  before  Him,  for  the  Merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Chi  ist  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deseir- 
ings.*'*  But  if  none  of  this  be  believed  by  a  frequenter  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  he  suppose  himself  righteous  without  Christ,  and  pure  from 
all  sin,  without  being  washed  in  his  atoning  Blood— how  can  such  an  one, 
without  speaking  an  abominable  falsehood,  call  himself  a  miserable  ttmier  f* 
rp-  5,  6. 

Is  Dr.  Booker  av\  are  that  all  this  concern  about  sincerity ^  is 
“  rank  Methodism  does  he  knowhow  many  of  his  clerical 
brethren  will  despise  him  for  it,  and  how  many  fashionable 
hearers  would  employ  the  next  half  hour  in  fabricating 
obloquy  and  execration  against  him  ?  Truth  like  ibis  has  btrii 
rrsoiinded  from  barns  and  horse-blocks ;  it  has  been  taught 
by  fishermen  and  tent-makers.  We  rejoice  to  number  Dr.  B. 
with  very  many  excellent  men  in  his  own  Church,  as  well  as 
in  other  Communions,  to  whom  such  truth  is  neither  “  a  stum¬ 
bling  block”  nor  “  foolishness.”  With  the  same  pleasure, 
we  lake  the  opfxjrtunity  of  informing  him,  that  a  vast  ma- 

^  Set  xi.  Article. 
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writy  of  thone  who  dissent  from  the  Church  of  Enj^lan J  are  as 
fiosulc  as  himself  to  “  Arian,  Pelagian,  and  Sgcin-att  dcMv 
trines,”  which  tliey  believe  to  be  biglily  dislionourable  to 
Goil,  and  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.” 

In  the  illustrations  of  the  l.nrd’s  Prayer,  the  author  brings 
forward  some  pertinent  remarks,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
“  vain  repetition.” 

I'he  Admonitory  Prayers  express  appropriately  the  feelings 
and  wants  of  the  Christian  in  different  sitiiations,  and  may  be 
safely  recommended  to  those  who  need  such  assistance. 

A  sentence  at  the  foot  of  p.  I  IS,  would  boar  correction. 

Alt.  XIV.  Four  Srrmons^  preached  in  London^  at  the  Thirteenth  Gene* 
ral  Meeting  of  the  Miuionary  Societtf^  May  18,  H,  1/5,  I807»  by 
tlie  W  ev.  Samuel  Newton,  VN  ithani ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Jack,  Manches¬ 
ter  ;  the  Rev  John  Griffin,  Portsea  ;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Draper, 
1).  D.  London  Also  tlie  Rej)oit  of  the  Directors,  and  a  List  of 
SuhtcribtTS.  Published  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Soc'uf^,  8vo.  pp.  l70. 
Price  2/.  Gd,  Williams  and  Smith.  1807. 

IT  is  no  easy  tisk  to  review  this  annua!  production,  in  a  manner  sa- 
**  tisfactory  to  ourselvoSi  to  the  preachers,  or  to  the  public.  If  we  had 
fK>  consideration  to  regard,  but  the  important  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  very  respectable  though  various  merit  of  the  sermons,  we  should  wil¬ 
lingly  assign  it  a  much  larger  space,  than  the  numerous  demands  upon 
our  pages  will  allow.  We  cannot  even  appropriate  to  each  of  the  joint 
contributors,  any  comparative  praise,  without  a  violation  of  their  deli¬ 
cacy.  To  specify  the  qualities  in  which  they  severally  excel,  might 
be  liable  to  less  inconvenience,  hut  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  world  will  find  in  euch  of  them,  that  genuine  punty  of  religious 
principle,  and  fervour  of  cordial  piety,  which  would  palliate  every  detect 
and  it  will  also  be  gratified  to  see  the  truth  which  it  venerates,  so  ably 
developed  and  supported.  The  sermon  by  Mr.  Griffin,  however,  is  un 
doubteiily  tlie  most  novel  in  its  character,  and  will  be  tJie  most  inte 
resting  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  since  it  assumes  tlie  fonn  ot  a  his 
toricat,  moral,  and  jH)litIcal  essay,  rather  than  that  of  a  sennon.  We 
arc  glad  to  see  so  much  enlightened  disquisition  combined  with  scrip 
tiirai  truth  ;  we  W'ould  suggesf,  however,  that  through  inadvertence,  he 
alludes  rather  too  frequently  to  the  sun,  by  way  of  metaphor.  It  may 
also  be  observetl,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Newton’s  discourhe  is  simsible  and 
vigorous,  Mr.  Jack’s  methodically  formed,  and  t  laborately  strengthened 
by  scriptural  references,  and  Dr.  Draper’s  distingnishtd  by  a  fervency 
and  catholic  affection  which  are  particularly  amiable.  The  subjects  are, 
The  Necessittfy  Jnfiuencry  and  Prevalence  of  the  kno^wledge  of  the  Messiaky 
Ps.  Ixxii.  17.  Tlie  future  Prosperity  of  the  Churchy  the  effect  of  Di- 
vine  Influencey  Isaiah,  xxvii.  6.  The  tigns  of  the  thnes  favour ab*e  to  the 
cause  of  AJissionSy  Ps.  cii.  18.  Afissionaiy  exertions  directed  and  encou 
raged  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  Matth,  xxxviii.  18—20. 

The*  Report  of  the  Directors,  prefixed  as  usual,  affords  much  mfor 
maiion  of  a  very  interesting  and  generally  encouraging  nature,  irlotifc 
to  the  Dumcious  exertious  of  thU  valuable  establishment. 
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Art.  XV.  A  Sermon  prcaclicd  at  the  Paiith  Church  of  St.  Aodrcw  hj  the 
Wardrobe  and  St.  Anne  BlackfriarSy  on  Tuctday  in  Whitsun 
May  1 9,  I  S07»  before  the  Society  for  Mbsloni  to  Africa  and  d#e  Eatty 
instituted  by  Members  of  the  Kstablisbed  Church,  being  their  Seventh 
Anniversary,  by  the  Rer.  Basil  Woodd,  M.  A.  Minister  of  Bentiock 
Cha|)cl,  St.  Mary.le-bone ;  Lecturer  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cornhill ;  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  tlie  Earl  of  Leicest#*r.  Also  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  aame  liay ; 
and  a  List  of  Subscribers  and  Benefactors.  Printed  by  oidcr  of'  tiic 
General  Meeting.  8vo.  pp.  KJ().  Price  tie.  Seeley  and  Hatchard.  1807. 

Society  is  of  comparatively  recent  institution;  but  iu  operations 
appear  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour,  and  are  clucfly  directed  at  present 
to  a  Quarter  of  great  iniportanoe  and  extent.  Ihe  Western  Coast  of  Africa 
has  claims  upon  the  benevolence  of  Christians  in  common  with  all  other 
degraded  and  destitute  regions;  but  it  has  claims  upon  the  justice  of 
Europeans  which  no  other  country  can  equally  substantiate ;  it  may  not 
only  implore  kindness,  but  demand  compensation ;  it  may  appe  al  not 
only  to  our  duty  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  our  compassion  as  men,  but 
to  our  remorse,  as  tyrants  and  destroyers.  The  information  which  llte 
Society  has  obtained  concerning  tlie  principal  sphete  of  its  endeavours, 
is  valuable ;  and  the  steps  which  it  is  taking  api)e.ir  to  us  judicious.  Besides 
tlie  communications  of  their  Mission^,  .  r.  Hartwig,  the  ApjieDdix  con¬ 
tains  an  interesting  memoir  concerning  a  young  Ex  Capudun,  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  who  had  discovered  the  genuine  meaning  and  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  in  liis  biblc,  and  embraced  it  with  the  heart ;  his  name  is  Sauer, 
and  he  is  now  at  the  seminary  at  Berlin,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jacnickc. 
The  society  have  made  arrangements  for  a  Missionary  Seminary  in  thif 
country,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Dawes,  formerly  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone.  They  have  also  allotti'd  J.  200  to  encourage  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  is  going  on  at  Fort  W’illiam. 

Mr.  Woodd’s  Sermon  is  very  appropriate;  it  is  devotional,  tamest, 
and  encouraging;  tlie  text  is  Isaiah  xl.  5.  The  Glory  of  the  hord  thall 
he  reveeded^  and  ail  Jlesh  tee  it  together  ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  iuith 
spoken  if,  a  very  comprehensive  promise,  whicli  he  has  correcily  analysed. 
We  shall  give  an  extract  fiom  this  Sermon,  in  which  Mr.  Woodd  ex¬ 
presses  the  feelings  that  we  would  cordially  adopt,  and  constantly  recom . 
mend.  Having  asserted  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Euglan<l,knd 
his  a'spectfor  the  societies  exclusively  under  iu  management,  he  exclaims, 

*  Yet,  God  forbid,  that  we  should  not  also  vrish  ihe  welfare,  or  rej  ice 
in  the  success  of  all  the  other  Institutions,  which  strive  u>  promote  the 
glory  of  C^od,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  ihe  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men.  My  Brethreti,  let  us  pray  for  them  all.  if  wc  arc  blessed 
with  abundance,  let  us  give  our  mite  to  support  them  all. 

‘  May  the  Eternal  God  bh  ssthe  exertions  of  the  Ciiuich  of  Scotland  in 
Taitary  and  her  wandering  tribes!  May  tlw  little-  hcutitcn  children 
whom  they  redeem  from  slavery,  exult  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  oi' 

Curist! 

‘  May  God  bless  the  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Continent  of  Asia !  May 
the  Hindoo  learn  to  reno  mce  his  ca  t  for  the  discipleship  of  Jisus; 
and  may  the  Scr'ptures,  in  the  ve.*n.icular  tongues  of  Uic  £aS4  diieci 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  m  the  narrow  way,  which  Icadeth  to 
life  !  4  11  2 
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‘  Ma]^  the  London  Missionary  Society  be  prospered  in  her  extenaiTt 
labours  in  yVfrica,  in  the  Last*  and  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas! 

*  May  the  labours  of  the  Amiinian  Methoilist  Societies,  in  the  West 
Indies,  be  abundantly  successful ;  and  may  the  injured  Sons  of  Africa 
for;]^rt  the  horrors  of  their  slavery,  set  free  by  the  lilierty  of  the  Gospel! 
May  they,  lose  sight  of  their  native  country,  in  prosjxrct  of  a  kingdom 
which  cannot  be  moved  I 

‘  May  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  who  have  had 
the  honour  to  lead  the  van  in  the  attack  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  still  be 
rtplfnish.ed  vith  their  unexampled  success!  May  the  twenty-four  thoi|- 
sand  converts,  who  1  ave  professed  faith  in  Christ,  be  established  and  en- 
creased  with  the  encreas-  of  Gml  I  ’  pp.  J  7f),  1 77. 

Alt.  XVI  Alfd'ual  j^iimonU'jors  to  Families,  res|x*cting  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  Hc:Jth,  and  the  IVeatment  of  the  Sick.  Also  a  Table  of  Symp¬ 
toms,  serving  to  point  out  the  degrees  of  Danger,  and  to  distinguish 
rne  Disease  from  another.  With  Observations  on  the  improper  In¬ 
dulgence  of  Children,  &c.  .5th  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  520.  Price  lOs. 
Boards.  Symonds.  1807. 

sentiments  which  Mr.  Parkinson  expresses  on  the  subject  of 
Domestic  Medicine,  coincide  so  fully  with  our  own,  that  we  can 
recommend  his  jmblication  to  all  families  in  the  most  cordial  and  un¬ 
qualified  terms.  I'he  medium  which  it  pursues  in  pointing  out  when 
the  .advice  of  a  medical  man  is  indispensable,  as  wtII  as  how  the  more 
irivi.d  maladies  may  bt'  treated  without  his  interference,  appears  to  us 
particularly  just  ;  and  his  warnings  against  listening  to  the  suggestions 
of  empirical  friends  and  pretending  nurses,  cannot  be  too  widely  circu¬ 
lated.  His  instructions  for  the  proper  n  anagement  of  the  sick,  bespeak 
a  mind  that  is  capblc  of  noticing  imjxirtant  minutie,  while  it  is  con¬ 
versant  with  the  higher  departments  of  medical  science. 

The  “  Observjitions  on  the  improper  indulgence  of  Children,**  which 
we  have  already  noticed  in  tliC  form  of  a  separate  pamphlet,  with  warm 
and  deserved  commendation,  (p.  9.i6.)  are  subjoined  to  this  work  by 
way  of  appendix. 

Art.  XVI 1.  Sketches  of  Human  delinc.itcd  in  Stories,  intended  to 

illustrate  the  Characters,  Religion,  and  Singular  Customs,  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  different  parts  of  the  World.  12mo.  pp.  243.  Price 
Ss.  fxi.  Darlon  and  Co.  1807. 

lY'l  R.S.  Wakefield  has  directed  her  l.ibours,  on  behalf  of  the  young  folks, 
into  a  new  Jep.irtment.  She  has  attempted,  “  to  combine,  in  a  few 
simple  stories,  innocent  and  moral  entertainn»ent,  with  an  account  of  the 
chaiMCteristic  manners  and  peculiar  customs  of  different  countries.  Most 
of  the  incidents,**  she  observes,  “  a^  well  as  the  descriptions,  are  gathered 
from  the  w'ritings  of  travellers  of  established  reputation.**  Mrs.  \V .  has 
h.id  m.iny  more  opportunities  of  inculcating  moral  lessons,  than  she  has 
thought  Jit  to  adopt ;  and  the  kind  of  remark  which  she  has  introduced 
!.<;  so  feeble,  th.at  w'e  expect  little  advantage  from  it.  She  luas  included 
fifteen  talcs  in  this  small  volume,  .and  has  hot  been  so  happy  in  combining! 
as  diligent  in  collecting,  her  materials. 


M’^oodJ's  Church  Catechim, 
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Art.  XVIIT.  Iff! ft  to  Zion^s  Trave-krs ;  beinjjr  an  Attempt  to  irraove 
various  Stumblingr-blocks  out  ot‘  the  Way*  relating  to  doctrinal,  ex¬ 
perimental,  and  practical  Religion.  By  [the  late]  Robert  Hal!» 
[Amsby,  I  Leicestershire.]  With  a  rccommemiatory  IVeface,  by  Dr, 
Ryland.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  Price  Ss.  Button.  1807. 

feel  much  obii^d  to  those  persons,  by  whose  means  this  ex¬ 
cellent  little  treatise  has  been  re-published,  for  our  jcquaintauce 
with  it,  and  for  the  pleasure  and  ben<‘fit  which  the  peiusul  of  it  has 
afforded  us ;  and  we  hope  tliat  it  will  never  be  suiItTed  to  continue 
long  out  of  print,  while  there  are  in  our  country  “  Zion’s  'Pravellers,” 
who  need  to  be  edified  and  consoled  by  ils  adinbable  contents.  It  is 
abo,  in  our  opinion,  well  calculated,  by  its  temperate  and  judicious 
statement  of  some  doctrines  which  have  excited  differences  of  judgement 
among  many  true  Christians,  to  moderate  those  variances  which  unhap¬ 
pily  keep  them  apart  from  each  other  while  they  arc  on  the  way.  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  we  presume,  by  im])artial  and  competent  judges, 
whatever  they  may  think  of  its  creed,  in  particular  instances,  to  afford 
an  unusual  display  of  sagacity  in  its  observations,  strength  in  its  rea¬ 
sonings,  and  precision  in  its  style. 


Art.  XIX.  Moral  Tales  for  7'oung  People,  By  Mrs.  Hurry  (late  Miss 
Mitchell,  Autlior  of  “  Moral  Tales,”)  8vo.  pp.  27().  Price  4s.  od. 
boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1807- 


MOST  of  these  Tales  have  an  useful  tendency ;  and  in  point  of  in- 
vention  and  style,  they  excel  the  greater  numl>er  of  similar  prod«ic- 
tlons.  We  fear,  however,  from  the  first  tile,  th.it  Mrs.  H.  does  not  exclude 
Anger  and  Revenge  from  her  catalogue  of  virtue's,  as  she  has  exhibited 
them  80  closely  united  with  many  amiable  dispositions  in  her  young  hero. 
We  admire  a  manly  and  generous  spirit,  and  d<*te8t  meanness,  itt  much  as 
this  good  lady  can  do  ;  but  we  would  not  encourage  those  passions 
which  lead  to  the  gibbet,  any  more  than  those  habits  which  lead  to  the 
pillory. 


Art.  XX.  j4  Short  Introduction  to  the  Church  Ca/rrAxiw,  designed  as  a 
First  Book  for  Children.  By  Basil  Woodd,  M.  A.  Third  Edition, 
pp.  17.  Price  2d.  F.  &  C.  Rivingtons,  &c.  1807. 

^PHE  compilers  of  the  Catechism  adopted  by  our  esublished  Church,  pre¬ 
sumed  that  ])arent8  would  be  candul  to  instruct  their  children  in 
those  preliminary  truths,  which  might  fit  them  for  entering  upon  it  with 
advantage.  To  aid  them  in  the  performance  of  so  important  a  duty, 
the  author,  who  is  equally  qualified  to  feed  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  bis 
Hock,  h.is  composed  the  introiluctory  Catechism  now  before  us,  which 
we  cordially  recommend,  as  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Many  of  the  answers  are  quoudons  from  the  Scripturcfy 
and  references  to  them  are  consunt. 
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Owen’s  Si'rDwn, 

Art.  XXI.  yf  C onsecr {it ion  Sermon ^  preached  on  Tuffday,  May  12, 1807, 
before  the  K  ight  Rev.  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
the  Fretideoi,  Treasurer,  and  Governors,  of  the  Hop]  Hospitals  of 
BridewelJ  and  Bethlem,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bridewell  Precinct,  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Budd,  A.  M.  Chaplain  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  and 
Minister  of  bridewell  Precinct  4to.  pp.'JS.  1807. 

IT  is  rather  overstepping  the  true  limits  of  our  office  to  notice  a  pro- 
^  duction,  which  we  behevc  is  not  reguKuly  publtsl:ed;  but'  the  st*nno'h 
now  before  us  is  so  widely  diflerent  from  m'any  sermons  that  we  have 
heard  and  read  on  similar  occasions,  tliat  we  esteem  ourselves  fully  jus- 
titled  in  paying  it  this  mark  of  respi'Ct.  Mr.  Budd  is  no  profane  idolater 
of  architectural  beauty  and  •nnctiried  places;  he  worships  only  the 
Divinity  who  condescends  to  honour  the  tabernacles  of  men  with  his 
presence.  He  considers  the  God  of  Providence  as  also  assuming  the 
cndeaiing  character  of  tiic  God  of  Grace;  and  manifests  in  this  sermon, 
not  only  the  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  in  respect  of  the  Divine  Nature 
aiHl  disjicnsations,  but  die  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  his  faith.  He 
devclopes  the  privileges  of  the  Chrituian  Sanctuary  in  a  just  and  im* 
piessive  enumeration  ;  and  sue  aks  of  this  edifice,  in  its  connection  with  the 
^tublished  Chiu'ch  of  Kngiand,  as  peculiarly  “  (Ps.lxxxiv.  I.) 

and  as  offering  e8|K'cial  privileg  s  to  those  who  frequent  her  worship. 
We  respect  that  candour  and  Christian  liberality  toward  all  the  true  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  which  he  displays  in  combination  with  such  a  decided 
preference  of  h’s  own  Communion,  as  it  is  desirable  that  every  believer 
Miould  entertain.  “  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.^* 
Jt  gives  US  pleasure  to  think, that  this  ini|>oitant station  is  so  well  filled; 
and  we  hope  that  the  walls  of  die  new’  diapcl  will  never  be  taught  to 
echo  with  “  anodier  Gospel.** 

The  Sermon  is  well  printed  iu  a  beautiful  type,  at  Mr.  Bryer*s  press  in 
tlic  precinct  of  this  Institution. 

Art.  XXI 1.  J'/ir  Uticcrtiihity  of  iht  Morrow  :  die  Substance  of  a  Sermon 
prcaclied  at  Fulham  Chuidi,  in  the  Afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  ISth  of 
^September,  lh()7«  on  Occasion  of  the  late  awful  Fire  in  the  Premises 
of  John  Ord,  F.sq.  by  which  his  priiici|>al  Gardener  was  burnt  to 
l>cadi.  By  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.  A.  &c.  Svo.  pp.  27.  Price  Is. 
Hatchard  IbOT. 

IT  is  a  satisfaction  to  meet  occasionally  W'lth  a  sermon  like  this,  to 
remind  us,  tlurt  tvan^lical  truth  may  bi*  exhibited  in  a  pure,  glowing, 
and  harmonious  style.  The  dangers  of  life,  and*  die  uncertainty  of  the 
morrow,  die  prospects  of  the  Sinner  and  the  Christun  in  the  event  of 
sudden  death,  an-  fine-  siibiectsfor  descriptive  eloquence.  To  an  impri'ssive 
representation  of  these  topics,  Mr.  O.  has  added  an  earnest  expostula¬ 
tion  with  the  profligate,  the  unciecidtxl,  and  the  lokewarm. 

A  popular  address  dest-rves  the  utmost  tolerance  ot  the  critic,  or  else  we 
should  blame  the  continual  }>aralle)ism,  or  repitition  of  the  same  meaning 
in  dilferent  W'ords ;  and  a  way  of  introilucing  •*  Aames,’*  bodi  in  the  4th 
and  9th  pages,  which  appears  to  lus  ol^ectionab'c.  The  following  sentence 
contains  an  obvious  incongruity  :  “  At  a  distance  he  kehohU  the  regions  of 
blessi  dness,  ent  hr  am  of  whose  celestial  light  would  make  a  Paradise  for 
bim  ;**  surely  one  beam  was  nccessai'y ,  lor  dic.purposc  of  beholding,  Mr. 
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Charles  and  Charlotte.  10J7 

Owen's  lively  finncyf  however,  and  vehement  flow  of  IjnguagCy  are  uaually 
j[eiitr<itncd  by  a  Ci)rrect  and  classical  taste. 

The  followmg  extract  is  all  tliat  we  can  afford  to  insert ;  it  may  compel 
•orae  lethargic  professor  to  blush  or  to  tremble. 

*  And  is  this  a  state  in  which  you  desire  to  be  found,  when  thb  Son  of 
\’an  come'h  ?  Is  this  a  inme  of  mind  in  which  you  would  be  content  to 
be  hu  ried  into  his  presence?  Yet  what  security  hare  you  against  his 
sudden  coming,  what  exemntion  from  those  disasU'm  which  may  b  in^ 
you  immediately  before  him  r  Can  you  change  the  ordinances  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ?  Can  you  banish  uncertainty  from  tlie  occurrmces  of  life  ?  Can  you 
restrain  the  pestilence,  that  it  shall  not  seize  you  ?  Can  you  bind  the 
flames,  that  they  shall  not  consume  you  ?  Oh  !  be  admonished  by  wltat 
has  occuiTed,  lest  a  similar  judgment  should  be  let  loose  upon  you.  You  have 
received  grace,  employ  it ;  you  hare  a  talent  confided  to  you,  improve  it  ; 
lest  the  day  of  reckoning  should  confound  you,  and  ^rour  doom  be  fixed 
with  the  lukewarm,  whom  Christ  will  cast  out  of  his  moutli  ;  with  the 
slothful,  whom  he  will  banish  for  ever  from  his  kingdom/ 

Two,  we  might  nearly  say  three,  successive  paragraphs  conclude  with 
the  words  “  for  ever,*'  (pp.  li,  15, 18) ;  and  two  succt'siive  sentences  wkh 
the  word  **  enjoyment,"  (p.  18.)  These  slips  should  not  be  admitted  in  a 
printed  sermon. 

Art.  XXIII.  Thi  Brituh  Youth's  Vade  Mecum  ;  being  a  brief  History  of 
the  Constitutional  Establishments  of  the  British  Empire,  (Great 
Britain)  l^hio.  pp.  118.  Didierand  Pebbet.  1807- 

A  Work  like  this  might  be  useful,  if  it  were  well  ertecuted.  It  it  m- 
tended  to  be  a  summary  view  of  the  English  Constituuon  for  the 
use  of  young  people ;  but  the  very  frontispiece  convinces  us  that  the 
author  if  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  nor  in  fact  a  person  even  of  com¬ 
mon  acuteness.  He  divides  the  Constitution  into  three  classes,  the  Exe¬ 
cutive,  or  the  King ;  the  Legislative,  vested  in  the  two  houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  the  Judicial,  committed  to  Judges  and  .Juries.  Now  the 
King  is  a  constituent  branch  of  the  Legislative  ilepartment,  and  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  one  bianch  of  the  Judicial;  with  nt'ither  of  which  is  he  represented 
here,  to  h  »ve  any  direct  concern.  Tliis  error  is  in  the  text,  as  well  as  in 
the  engraving. 

A  more  surprising  blunder  is  that  of  saying  “  The  navy  of  Fngland 
the  largest  imd  best  appoi  .ted  o  any  in  l'uroi>el"  TTie  fol¬ 
lowing  IS  equally  gross ;  **  the  number  of  inhabitants  i>  otimated  at  from 
jivf  to  xnvn  millions." 

Scotland  and  Ireland  arc  scarcely  mentioned  ;  on  this  account  wc 
nude  ihe  correction  in  tlie  title. 

Art.  XXIV.  Charles  and  Charlotte  \  ou  Premiere  Education  de  Penfiincc, 
pp.  10:>.  Price  '2%,  bound.  Boosey.  1807 

170  R  childi-en  who  speak  French  as  their  vernacular  tongue,  or  learn  it 
^  very  earty^  this  little  book  may  not  lie  too  childish.  The  subjects 
are  those  of  infancy,  but  the  manner  of  intnHlucing  and  improving  them 
is  rational,  and  evinces  a  reflecting  mind.  The  morality  is  unexception¬ 
able;  we  will  not  censure  ilic  author  for  sjieaking  in  too  high  terms  of 
the  sovereign  and  people  tjut  we  re8p<*ct  so  much  ourselves.  J'agei  7.  8, 
18,  1  L  arc  missing  in  the  copy  before  us. 
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Art.  XXV.  0 ftus rules  (ic  Chirurglf  ;  Chiiurijical  PVagments :  to  ^vhich 
isnnn^'Xcd,  an  Account  of  the  Disease  which  prevailed  in  Andalusia,  io 
the  Year  18(K).  l^y  .1.  B.  Paroisse,  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  3  fr.  75c.  Paris, 
Gal¥)n. 

interesting  ohservations  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  and  which  are  mostly  the  result  of  exact  notes  kept  by  the 
.author,  of  the  remarkable  cases  wJiich  occurred  to  him  in  Ins  practice, 
some  instances  of  fractured  skulls,  and  of  trepanning,  are  to  be  particularly 
di.stinguishod. 

Gur  author  has  successfully  performed  the  perforation  of  the  /y/w- 
j.anum^  in  cases  ot  deafness.  ^00  (iermans  claim  the  merit  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  ;  iind  O’.eir  method  completely  succeeded  when  employed  by  M.  P. 
on  a  young  man,  of  the  school  of  Fontainbleau,  who  had  been  deaf  eight 
years. 

His  paper  on  the  good  effects  of  m'sxa  in  desperate  cases,  contains  a 
detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  applied  it  to  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  biith,  and  who,  after  being 
all  liei  life  an  absolute  idiot,  recovered,  or  ratlier  acc^uired,  both  Iiearing 
.'tnd  speech,  and  soon  manifested  great  intelligence  and  very  amiable 
tlifpusitions.  'This  w(  nderful  cure  is  attested  by  the  iulkthis  of  tlie  sutc 
of  the  young  patient  w'hile  under  treatment,  and  comnumicated  by  her 
parents.  'Phe  author  was  then  (in  1800)  attaclicd  to  the  suite  of  the 
rVench  ambassador  in  Spain,  and  the  young  lady  lived  in  Malaga.  It 
was  at  tJte  same  time  ilnit  ^Tr.  P.  made  his  observations  on  the  epidemical 
di.^ease  which  prevailed  in  that  town.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
follow  the  author  in  his  v.irious  observations  :  we  shall  only  remark  that 
hi'  malntain.s,  in  his  paper  on  tin  subject,  that  the  supposed  yellow  fever  of 
Malaga,  as  it  was  first  c.illod,  was  pi  opcrly,  when  it  first  visited  that  town, 
:i  /iutriil  ami  hilions  fevn’t  more  or  less  nervous^  which  became  epidcmic;J 
from  causes  which  he  points  out,  and  which,  without  unusual  obstinacy, 
ga\c  W’.'iy  to  indiuary  iviiudies. 


Art  XXVI  l^thicifua  Juris  Ctvilis^  tarn  Romaui  quam  Cdl/lrif  ^c.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Civil  I  .aw,  lx)th  Roman  and  French  By  A.  M.  J.  .1.  Dupier, 
1  \ol.  PJmo.  pp.  450,  Price  1  fr.  Paris.  Everart. 


'^PllF  j'lan  of  the  author,  in  composing  this  work,  was  to  select  and  to 
compare  together  those  principles  of  the  two  codes  which  coincide 
with  each  other.  /*  heady  a  law  of  1803  luul  directed,  that  in  the  new' 
Lniversiiies,  the  study  of  the  Roman  code  should  be  discontinued,  and  that 
those  parts  only  should  be  explained  to  the  student,  which  bear  some 
.malogy  to  the  French  code.  Great  advantages  are  expected  from  this 
nieihod,  as  it  will  save  mucii  time,  and  facilitate  researches  for  authorities, 
which  Wire  often  l.iboiious.  The  law’yer  will  tb.us  have  afl  his  precedents 
anil  quotations  reiu.y  at  hand,  without  being  encumbi’red  with  jionderous 
folios ;  and  all  tiie  science  he  has  occasion  for,  may  conveniently  be  carried 
in  1  is  pocket.  Notwithstanding  this  wonderful  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  studying,  we  think  Uie  vid  method  much  liic  safest ;  and  tliis  manner  of 
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German  Liferature. 

foi  mlng  lawyers  and  judges  can  suit  only  that  nation)  which  pretends  to 
teach  and  to  learn  all  the  arcana  of  legi^alion,  in  its  vaiious  branches*  in* 
the  course  of  a  year,  which  is  die  avowc*d  intention  of  those  picfcssors 
tf  IcgisUtlon  appointed  in  all  French  colleges  since  the  regeneration  of  the 
)H*opIe, 

Art/XXVII.  Dichotmalre  (Jes  Oui^ra^es  Anonymes  et  Pseudon^mes,  Die* 
tionary  ot  Works  composed,  translated,  and  published  in  French,  which 
have  been  published  anonymously,  or  under  fictitious  Names  ;  with  die 
Names  ot.the  Authors,  Translators,  and  Editors.  To  which  are  added, 
Criticid  and  Historical  Notes.  By  Ant.  Alex.  Baihier,  Librarian  of  the 
Council  of  State.  ‘J  vols.  8vo,  pp.  P.nis.  Barrois. 

propriety  of  publishing  the  names  of  .authors  who  wished  to  re¬ 
main  concealed,  may  justly  Ik*  questioned,  when  the  sole  object  ot 
such  a  publication  is  the  gratilication  of  curiosity.  Yet  we  owm  it  is 
mther  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  a  man  of  letters  and  a  Frenchman 
should,  through  s.jucamish  delicacy,  conceal  any  of  his  acquirements  from 
the  world.  Wc  find  accordingly,  that  tin-  subject  of  this  work  had 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  Adiien  Baiilet,  and  of  the  two  librarians, 
(joujet  and  Mercier  de  Saint- Lcger.  M.  Barbier  haling  inherited  the 
MSS.  and  the  prying  disposition  of  the  two  last  gentlemen,  h.'*s  continued 
their  researches,  to  which  he  has  added  his  own  observations,  and  what¬ 
ever  information  he  could  gather  among  literary  friends. 

In  a  preliminary  discourse  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary,  M.  B.  explains 
tlie  nature  and  object  of  his  work ;  to  account  for  literary  men  in  the 
last  century  having  neglected  to  discover  tlic  tine  authors  of  anonymous 
and  pseudonymous  publications  ;  he  also  sjx'aks  of  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  this  neglect.  He  refeis  to  the  principal  work  extant  on  this 
subject,  and  expatiates  on  the  want  of  a  new  jmblication  to  facilitate 
similar  discoveries.  His  pursuits  previous  to  this  production,  and  his 
motives  for  ])ublishlng  it,  are  next  adverted  to.  File  plan  on  which  his 
Dictionary  is  formed,  the  works  he  has  consulted,  the  persons,  ritlicr 
I  ving  or  lately  deceased,  who  have  given  him  soith*  information,  form 
so  many  distinct  paragraphs  ;  and  the  discourse  is  concluded  by  hints  on 
llie  improvements  of  wiiich  the  work  is  susceptible. 

Tills  Dictionary  contains articles,  in  alphabetical  order;  it  gives 
the  titles  of  the  works  allu.lrd  to,  with  the  real  names  of  the  authors,  in 
small  capiuils,  Ix'tween  jiarenthcses.  Several  of  the  articles  are  accompanied 
with  notes,  in  which  literary  and  bibliographical  points  are  canvassed  with 
much  ingenuity  ;  and  they  form,  by  far,  the  most  valu.ible  part  of  the 
work.  An  Appendix  contains  the  articles  which  the  author  could  not  pn»- 
cure  in  time  to  insert  in  their  projxT  places. 

OKI: MAN  l.rrKlLVIT'IlK. 

Alt  XXVI II.  Kitr^.^rfnsstr  Geschichtf  dcr  Drutschtn^  .  Abridgement 
<»1  the  1 II story  of  tlic  Germans,  for  the  Use  of  reacheis.  By  .1.  Mll- 
biller.  Svo.  pp.  2S0.  Price  1  dor.  lo  kr.  .Munich.  Lindauer. 

^pilK  .author,  having  already  publishi  d  a  complete  history  of  Grermany, 
which  has  been  favourably  received,  was  directed  to  compose  a  coin 
per.dium  of  it,  for  the  use  of  public  esLiblishnients  for  instiaiction.  This  he 
has  divided  into  si.x  |H*iiods :  the  first,  from  the  most  remote  times  to  the 
Vo  I,.  IV.  i*  1 
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Surdisk  Liitraiure, 


ycAX  4S6  of  ihe  Christian  sera  ;  the  second,  from  Clovis  to  Louis  the 
(from  480  to  843) ;  tlic  third,  from  Louis  the  German  to  Heniy 
IV.  (from  843  to  1056)  ;  the  fourth,  from  Henry  IV.  to  Rodolphe  dt 
Hapsbourjr  (from  10.16  to  1273^;  the  fifth,  from  Rodolphe  de  Haps- 
boui'jr  to  Maximilian  1.  (from  1273  to  1493) ;  and  the  sixth,  from  Maxi- 
miliaA  1.  to  Francis  11.  (from  1493  to  1801.)  Each  of  these  periods' is 
again  subdivided  according  to  the  chain  of  events. 

Art.  XXIX.  Accurata  CoiUtum  Grtcorum  BiMiotheccrum  Alofm 

fjumsium  Sanctissm^  Synodi  Notitia  et  Recensio^  See.  Accurate  Catalogue 
and  Account  of  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  Moscovian  Libraries  of  the 
Most  Holy  Synod  ;  published  with  Permission,  and  under  the  l^otection 
of  Alexander  1.  Einj>eror  and  Autocrator  of  all  the  Russuis,  &c.  By 
Chr.  Fr.  de  Matthjci.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  pp.  370.  8vo.  Piice  2rxd. 
Lcipsic.  .lone him. 

first  edition  of  this  Catalogue,  published  in  1780,  being  out  of 
print,  the  author  now  gives  a  second  edition,  containing  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  401  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  tlic  Holy  Synod,  and 
of  10 1  odiers.  kept  in  the  printing-office  belonging  to  the  same  establish- 
nK*nt.  An  alphabetic..!  Index  is  affi.xed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which 
rnhnncea  its  value 


SWEDISH  LITKRATURE. 

.Alt  XXX.  KotkU  CciFtcum  Mamiscrtfitnrumy  Gntcorum^  ac  Latworum^ 
n'thliotheca  Aciuhmtt  UpsaknsiSf  &r.  Notices  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Upsal.  By  P.  F.  Auri- 
vilius.  First  P.irt  of  the  Creek  MSS.  14  Pages,  4to,  First  Fart  of 
Latin  ?\1SS.  S  Pages  in  ko.  l^psal. 

U  ANY  Catalogues  have  Ixx'n  already  published  of  detached  parts  of 
the  books  and  MSS.  composing  the  library  of  Ups.il.  The  Stock* 
iiolm  press,  in  1072,  published  a  folio  Cat.ilogiic  of  the  books  and  MSS. 
presented  t»*  the  Ac.adeiny  by  the  Grand  Chancellor  Legardie  ;  that  of  the 
Ar.ibic,  Persian,  and 'Purkish  books  and  MSS.  presented  to  the  Acadeinv 
in  ITO.j  by  M.  Sp.irvcntelJ,  was  published  at  L’psal,  in  ko.  170(5;  that  (if 
k.i  Ilebi.'.ic,  Clnld.iic,  a.nd  Arabic  MSS.  .sent  to  tlie  Library  by  M.  J.  J.  Bi- 
ucin..Uel,  w  ir  published  in  ‘‘vo.  at  Stockholm,  in  1785. 

M.  Aurivllius  lus  uo\y  published  accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
which  are  preseved  in  the  same  library.  The  Greek  arc  sixtct*n  in  num- 
bi‘r,  nine  of  which  are  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Alexan- 
ilrine  tr.insl.uion  of  the  OKI  I'esfiment.  Among  the  others  we  remark 
a  Ci>mnu:ntM jf  on  t'u  A  is  f  ih:  Nicrne  Covna/y  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzica,  in 
two  book.s  ;  a  work  i  t  Mebetius,  ( rt  t/ir  Nature  nf  Mar,  never  published  ; 
thirteen  books  cn  ihe  Jrt  of  Ji'ary  by  Maurlcius ;  jEllan  on  the  Nature  of 
Amwr.lsy  See.  iS:.'.  X:c. 

Among  tin*  L.itin  M.SS.  M.  Air.irilius  notices  only  two  ;  the  ten  first 
bi)ok.N  of  l.i\  V,  and  a  Hoj.tCe  co:Tj])lete  The  MS.  of  Livy  appears  to  be  ot 
th-  tenth  or  lieventh  century  ;  tliat  of  Horace  had  bei*n  already  descril^ed 
by  C.  Auriviliiis,  in  tlic  ihat  volume  of  the  Memoirs  ct  tlte  Literary 
of  Upsr.l. 
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Art.  XXXI.  SELECT  I.ITEIIARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentlemen  and  PulUshers  *tvho  have  nvorhs  in  the  fireti%  will  oblige  tkt 
Conductors  of  ///^  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  information  f post  ftaidyj 
of  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  publL't  if  consistent  with  its  plaits 


Mr.  Nance,  of  Worcester  CoUesre,  Oxford, 
has  ni  ll>e  press  a  volume  of  Strrmons  oti 
practical  Subjects. 

.•\  complete  and  uniform  «*<litiun  of  the 
Works  t»f  the  Rev.  W.  Iluiitin^ton,  is  pro- 
P'tsed  to  be  published  by  subscript  on,  in 
twenty  octavo  volumes :  the  author  is  well- 
known  to  the  rcUfflous  world  by  the  siniculnr 
title  of  S,  S.  (Siiiuer  Saver!)  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  assume  and  subjoin  to  his 
II  one. 

The  Rev.  freorj^c  Rogers,  of  Newrtown- 
Barry,  in  Ireland,  will  shortly  publish,  in 
Ihrtc  octavo  volumes,  the  Beauties  of  the 
B.bh*,  or  sacred  and  sublime  Selections 
from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  designed  to  form 
an  epitome  of  the  most  u.seful,  mvessary, 
instructive,  and  important  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

Tin*  Rev.  John  Styles,  author  of  an  ‘Essay, 
on  the  InimoranVful^ncy  of  the  Stage,’  has 
put  to]»rc.s8  a  Ih  fimce  ot  that  Essay,  against 
the  strictures  of  the  .\nnnal  Review  ;  it  wdl 
be  pifldislicrl  as  an  Appendix  to  the  st'cond 
edition  of  the  Essay  now  in  the  ]Me>j»,  and 
will  also  Ik'  sold  separately,  to  acconiniodatc 
the  purchasers  of  the  first  ctlitioii. 

In  tlieprr'ss,  an.l  spi'^vllly  will  he  pub- 
lishi  il,  the  Report  of  a  Ih  putation  from  the 
HiK*!  n’an  .S«MMety  for  the  diffusion  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Kuow'led'ze  in  Ireland  :  exhibiting  a 
View  of  the  State  of  R«  li'.:ioii  in  that  counti  y, 
and  suggesting  means  for  the  pioinotion  of 
the  .Society’s  object. 

'riu*  Rev.  John  Hidlakc,  of  Plymouth,  has 
in  the  pres.s  a  new  V'diimt*  <if  Seniioiis. 

Mr.  (tn>rg*-  Nlchul.M>ii,  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull,  is  alxmt  to  publish  a  new  and  ntu«*h 
nilargeil  edition  of  his  Vindication  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

'I'he  Rev.  Sain,  Burder  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  new  eihtiun  of  the  Bible,  witli 
noi<*s,  uuder  the  title  of  The  Scripture  Ex- 
iwsltor :  it  will  be  comprlscnl  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes,  quarto. 

In  the  press,  and  sp€H*dily  will  be  pub- 
lishetl,  the  second  and  concluding  volotne  of 
Jones’s  History  of  BrecIciKMikdiire,  coatain- 
ing  the  antiquities,  sepulchral  inowumeuts 
aiul  iuscnpt.c’is,  natural  euriosilies,  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  soil,  stratification,  mineralogy, 


a  copious  list  of  raro  nod  other  plants,  aiid 
also  th<'  geiiealugiiis  and  arms  of  the  prim  .• 
|>al  families,  tiigctber  w  .ththe  naim  sid  the 
patixnis  and  incuinlMuits  of  all  the  parislnai 
oimI  living.^  in  that  county.  .As  this  volmna 
will  have  a  greater  imuiber  of  pUt<‘s  thaii 
the  former,  and  a  c«uisiderablu  addition  of 
letter-ptHws,  the  price  to  iMibscnUirs  will  bo 
three  g»iineas,  to  in»n-sub>c'nhers  three  gui¬ 
neas  and  a  hah'.  Aiul  us  the  bulk  will,  of 
omrsc,  excee*!  that  of  the  ftM'mer  vobiuie,  a 
division  will  be  niud«  i.i  this,  ao  that  the 
whole  work  may  Ik:  bound  either  iu  two  or 
threi*  volumci,  at  the  option  of  the  pur- 
chaM>r.s. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  cmitiuiies  indniftrioualy 
to  pursue  the  invcKtigntioii  of  Bhtshta  in 
Com,  assisted  hy  an  einiiient  inicroarot>it 
draughtsman.  I'hr  habits  and  inodes  of  pi  o> 
pagation  of  the  destructive  fungi  aiul  insecta, 
which  (M*oasioually  afiisd  c<»rn  under  differ¬ 
ent  appearaiuH'S  and  lumusi,  seem  to 
quire  a  very  long  ;uid  pnUMit  research  for 
their  com|iletH  evplauaLon,  and  we  are 
plea  sell  to  M*e  the  cult  jcct  in  such  able 
hands.  I/itcIy  the  wm  thy  l^resitlent  has 
hi  en  ex pi*riii tenting  on  corn  and  straw 
which  lull  ri;>cned  and  was  housed  switkoul 
ap|)€Hirance  of  blight,  to  asi'eiTain  whether 
the  seiHls  of  the  blight  had  lietni  imbibed  by 
this  straw,  nnd  whaf  circuni'>tanctfs  were 
most  ciaiducive  to  its  vldble  growth  ui  the 
name. 

A  View  of  the  Agrlcnltore  and  Political 
Economy  of  the  OHinty  of  (ihcstrr,  drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  H  >aid  ot 
Agriculture  and  Iiitenial  Improveuient, 

Mr.  Holland,  is  now  printing  under  Ihe  di¬ 
rection  of  the  board,  and  will,  we  under¬ 
stand,  be  published  iu  tlie  roaise  of  a  few 
weeks. 

A  New  I/m  ion  Catoloftie  of  Beoks,  wiHi 
their  sizes  an  !  |»riiM.n,  is  m  Uio  (Hresa,  ami 
will  be  pahlishcd  in  tba  lounie  of  the 

lilt  tilth. 

Andrew  Wilson,  Esq.  Lhastenanl  in  tha. 
Royal  Navy,  has  in  the  press  a  Cuospila- 
tioii  of  Naval  Tnm-ia.tiona,  from  Use  nu>st 
early  reciwdi  of  time,  in  tliroe  ootas’o  vo- 
lomts.  It  will  uHnprehend  the  riar  a^ 
proiT»-s  ofNavigalion,  with  the  gradual  im- 
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]ir«i  «  *11  lit «  of  th**  .incitfi'N  Ml  Maiiii«‘  Ai- 

»  iiir. 

hr.  ti.iji  A  ^o’uiiie  of  Vo*  Uls 

/in«l  lv‘.iys  f  ii  \  iir  u«iS  iiiiat'vil.iUM'iiN  mi1>- 
III  Ih**  |*r,  sK. 

Thr  AVoiks  of  II»*ui'y  Mjck<u/’r-,  Vxj.  rr- 
t  ?^*  *1  Hti«l  ••*>ri'«-t*U <1  liy  liiiiiM  If,  wMli  th** 
w*hl'»i<  II  4>f  V  nr>ou>  j»i**«*<->  iu*v*  I  ht  f*»r« 

I  Hiv <1,  ar**  iioH  ill  tin*  j»n*»s,  iii  filin'  vo- 
luni  Miiall  ••r't.i' *». 

'I'm  hi*  |>iihrislu*il  .it  tlii'ciMl  of  tho  inoiitli, 
nitwo  Miluii'.i's  «t(ioii«‘<‘liiio,  Mou*  Siihjirts 
tli.inoiu*  ;  i*r  <’iii\iii  v  \’i*‘M's  of  various  <  Mi- 
Hi*t#i,  piinriitaiiv  *’<»iiiu-«'tiil  wilii  ria!i«*i* 
.'iiuitlK*  Fn  Ill'll  I’l  ojilc  ;  to  nltirli  an*  a<lH»*il, 
r.ssays  ami  .M  il■r||«'ltllH  Ri  llri*t  aaiN  on 
rl  tfen  iit  T'>jrii's,  h\  J.  li.  D.ixi**,  M.l).  uii- 
lh*'i*  of  *  rr  lt■^!  /Uftkuxif’s  ;  VVijyW 

rVf  Rr^l  ju.-nt  citnit'fHit .!  /<•*•  iJcift  ;  'I’lio  uii- 
r'init  oiiii  iiiiMlrni  History  of  Nice  ;  'l  lir 
Or. pill  .'111(1  1  tC'i'i'iptioii  of  Hop;iioi,  ami 

Mfinher  ol  k.\(iMl  Mfila'a!  Soc.ctic'*,  d^«'. 

Mr.  Vi  rrlval  St*>«  k(]»ilc  vill  ^llOllly  jiuli- 
ll'h,  ill  tMoiM'taio  vo!iiiii(".j  Ins  Lccturi's  mi 

the  truly »  uiiiiciif  lCir.:!lsh  Vo«*ts. 

hr.  Diaki*  is  iircparin:*  two  miIuiik'^  of 
his  Ivs.'iys  lilii'ti a(iv(‘  I'ftlic  l»iin'<li  (  l.issii* 
I’.'.^ayibts.  'riicy  will,  with  tlur  tlm***  foriiu'i' 
voluiiK  *<,  iiu'luil*!  a  liistory  ot  pi  i ioihoal 
0iMii|)o.sit 'Oil  fmiii  I  III*  tiiiu'  of  .Sitoli*  to  till* 
<*ii(l  of  till'  last  criitiiry. 

Mr.  .F  mii**s  tiirliiiiil  has  in  tin*  pri*>s  n 
wfiik  iiiiitli'*!  the  ('omiurri*  .il  .Mirror,  lon- 
t.Tniair  a  iMcat  iiiiiiih.*r  an  1  i.irlrlyol  Mib* 
ii'i't  ,  nit  I  riAi  Hi  'to  m  n‘.i«Ii*i  >. 

I'll  .i.irnr*  !••*•  pii!»!  .  .'’.on.  I’l I  .v  il  ( »h- 
r  |•\.'\tiol*s  M*  I !  *' 1 1. t!i-*  .h»iiii .  , i'*'in 
niiiolv  *  .j!!*'iI  Ii:;,' .*• -li  \«  iih  .....n*  u*- 

rmrU**  ojit'arir*..  ,’i  ..  *>;s,  .I'li'  .Sci ophuloos 
.M»vi*m*',  n  «  .1  !i  ;<  :i  \v  ami  S'.'i'Ci '"•fill 
I..  "I  1.1  tl'Mfl”'  'l.l't*  hlN*M'<«l  IS  is  poilll- 
*  <1  'l  l,  h\  i  iy.oii'i  •**  }i  »*i',  >I*ji*l.<i  o{  ill*' 
K  'yil  •  •111  .  •  ot  .''•I'.i  .*  i <11 ;  III  i,«io<i(  ii,  ami 

Sui I’l*.  I' 1 ,1  !•!  ..l•'\Vl  il  aa.l  I'.i** hh  fi'iii  llospi- 

t.il; ,  r'i»!i«l  »«!i;i  m,  u*i!i  l  uosi'i*  r.ono  ail  ii- 
t.uiis  and  iiiifnovi  ini.ut  ,  in  la  :.i%o,  lihi-.* 
t ..  l<  il  liy  pl.itr .s. 

."^Ir.  Jh.ur,  o!  ini'  I  *  ck  i |os).it;il,  is  u*- 
pi in-  I'-ii •  ly  Ota  ihi*  I  th  I'l j  i»|  .Nitnms 
ill. I  l*ili-  >' iiii.ilot.inis  K*  nil  Oil's,  wii.rii 
h  im:  i.i4«'iy  i'n*  n  ptop'iMsl  as  si.ii'-iilntfs  r<»r 
.Miiiury  Ml  till'  tjmn  of  tlu'  \<ii«  ri'al  hi- 
.v**.iv(>.  ^)li^t!tlrli  oilitioii  w.ll  he  iiiiii'ii  iiii- 
p;  'V 1 1|  and  siii.M'’.:(d. 

iuitiopusi,  A  (ouiM'  of  l.i'i'turiN,  -il* 
drrsSr'd  to  .s'llldr  llts  m  .‘siirtfi  I'V.  I’oiupl  lsiil" 

a  *.y'*tjrni  il*i'  h’rtonii  of  tiir  inodtrii  Vr;i(’l'Of' 
o'  Aiiiu  .sii»i>,  pat  tn.'iilarly  iii  mint  on  to  the 
AbuM>.i<|  Uii*  I'hri'.id  .‘suture  in  the  SuiiT^ry 
ol  VV  ouiHtb,  liv  •SMinuel  Young,  ol  the  1,'jn- 
rlfc'U  I'olli  gi  id  .'"nrg'i  iins,  d.  0. 


Ii^fornuuUn, 

Spi  rs!  ly  Will  he  inihl.slH'd,  complete,  iu 
oil!'  \o!uiite  u*'ta\o,  a  lit  w  edition, coiiipri>- 
i.ij;  tl.e  l.itesl  improM  nienls  in  the  I/tiiilini, 
l-'.dii  hurwi),  H!id  Dnhlin  IMiaiiiiiU'opa>ias,  i4' 
A  Vraeti*'.il  .'synopsi.s  ot  the  Mttirrii  Alitucn* 
inrid  and  Mut*  r,a  Mrdica^  hv  Iti*  hai(|  IV  ar¬ 
son,  M.|>.  Meinher  liftin' Royal  (’ollcpe  of 

I'iiVsiei.iiis,  6i.e. 

Sjx'V'Jily  will  Ih*  p(ii);islii*d,  A  Treatise  on 
III  rnia  ;  Ihmia  the  l's>  ly  which  ^an. i'll  tlie 
pr.ze  olVm  li  hy  the  Royal  (,’olle.;e  of  Surue- 
ous  iu  1806:  hy  William  l.awreiKV,  l)i> 
iniinstiatorof  .\iiatomv  at  St.  lUrtli  lomou\ 
Hospital,  in  oe.tuvo,  illustrated  hy  two 
plati  s. 

hr.  .lames  Saii'U  is,  ViesMeiit  of  the 
R'lyal  Medical  and  Vhysical  Soeie  les  of 
lM.uhurj;it,  h.isiii  arly  nady  ior  luiiilicatiuu 
a  To  atise  oil  Vnluioiiaiy  C'ousiunptlon,  witb 
a. I  Inquiry  on  roxgloie.  He  is  also  pre- 
p  trinp:  for  the  pre.sh  au  luquiiy  ei*m‘cr;iinjj 
HydiiH’ephnlus,  in  whieh  he  pur|H>s(*s  to 
.shew,  that  it  admits  of  prevent  ion  and  euiv, 
cqualiy  with  otlier  of  the  more  dan^eruu* 
(.isea^i's, 

.Mr.  Aecuni,  I.ictiuer  on  F.xperlinental 
(  lumistiy  and  Mim  i.iloiry,  has  in  ihe  pn-vs 
a  System  of  Miuer.ilo^y  ami  Mim  ralo^iial 
(’hem  stry,  ;in.l  Its  ,\ppIi.*atKni  to  tin*  .\rts. 
The  work  is  forim  d  ehielly  on  the  pi.iri  of 
Hiiiv  and  Viognianl, iiu  i  will  In*  in  two  oe- 
t.T\«>  volumes,  iilustrR'  d  hy  eii;ht  copper¬ 
plates. 

Til  re  iS  ill  the  pnss  .at  C.iinbiidire,  iV'o^/rti- 
I  iVyimiufi  r  Itlt'in  ml  vplhnamiH  i'.rcmplttrtm 
:u\  Jim  >1  f'lii ml  I  r  ;  f//.«  I  ’cr^tunc  ct  SaIL 

}'r,.^rnitti  /-’lei'f /*•  .*v,;i'ni<7i*o,  Smi.  'J  toiu. 

I'.il.'Ji.  lui  'i.  i’-i-nr.  i  iul.  Urunck.  ucculunl 
I'r  rtuiio^ii.iij'r  f.n  OCC. 

\  new  edition  ot  fV»ttei's  t r.'iiislation  of 
r.nr  p'lh  >  w d)  app<  .ir  next  inoni h. 

Ih.  ('Inirles  I’.n.uey  l.s  piiiil.u^  at  tlte 
( ’ainhiitijri*  Viess,  the  ('^M'rn^s*•s  of  I’.sehy- 
lus,  will  \o’''s:ind  Illiist r.it ions. 

'i’wo  \i*hinns  of  (.'oil*  csions  :rom  the  Pc- 
Ipnos. .phist  ,  or  ll.inqin-l  ot  the  I/'iHiud. 
of  .\tii  »ia  n',  an*  in  the  pn*ss. 

hr.  H.iliid.iy  is  preiwnin^  for  the  pr<*s«, 
Ml 'iioirs  of  the  l.ih'ol  tin*  late  .Sir  W'iFiam 
IVilii  m  y,  whieli  will  toiiii  a  quarto  vriinnc, 
iml  Us  .iee(<ni|>auii  d  w it  h  a  print  of  SirWil- 
haiii,  horn  a  paint  iinr  liy  R<n  buvu. 

Shortly  Will  he  pu'd-sluxl,  in  two  volumes, 
.struCiile  through  l.ife,  f  xeni]»lif!is|  m  the 
\.iiiou.'.  ir.ivels  i.ii’l  .Adveninri's  in  I’urope, 
Asia,  .Africa,  and  .Aun  ri'  a,  ot  I.'eiit.  John 
Harriot,  fui  ill  rly  of  Roehloid,  in  Kssex, 
now  resident  Magistrate  of  the  'riiaines 
fVdiee  ( >lliee. 

Dr.  W’atkins,  author  of  the  Rio'jraphiril 
Dietiouaiy,  has  in  the  press  au  octu\o  'o- 


lO'il 


5'f/rt*/  IMerary  /nfui'mahcn, 


liuno  of  Chnractori‘^tir  Skctchi'H  of  Men  cc- 
lfbrat«tl  for  their  lAOniini;  aiui  Ociruv 
M.  !’Ahbe  1).  OmniUnottct,  P  ofr^sor  of 
the  Fri'iH'li  I^nrunp*  ami  Rillos  Ix'ttrcn  in 
Caixilinr  Colteijc,  Bnmwick,  l.ts  in  the 
press  a  (Jramtnar  «jf  the  Freneii  I.an 'ua^ir, 
or  u  new  MetluKl  of  learning  to  speak  ami 
write  Krtnich  on  a  theoretic,  pra  tical,  an,! 
r«‘gnlarly  progn’ssive  plan,  in  which  the  gc 
nlu^nf  the  language  is  coniplctfly  cx|*lain- 
e»l  joicl  ev«  niplilie«i,  by  comparing  it  with 
that  o»’  the  F.iiglisli ;  intended  for  the  use  of 
selimds,  and  ailaittcd  to  the  e.ip.ic  ti«‘S  of 
private  ^eholars  of  all  .ages  ami  of  cither 
se\. 

A  new  and  linprovM  edition  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  Dli'tionary  l)as  lonir  b»M  n  preparing 
forthe  press  by  two  g^Mitlenien  of  <ronsidera- 
l)le  learning  in  the  relipltms  world.  It  is  in- 
teiidtsl  to  be  published  in  parts,  in  qnart«>  : 
a  piospeotnsof  which  will  sjwaalily  In*  issne<l 
from  the  Albion  Press. 

A  voloino  of  ancient  Historic  Tlallads,  ' 
with  illnstrat.vc  Notes,  will  appear  very 
so'ii,  containing  IJiehard  IManlagnut,  the 
('av<*  of  Morar,  the  Man  of  Sorrow,  the  Hat¬ 
tie  of  Flodden,  the  Hermit  of  Warkwairth, 
.and  HnrdyKnnte. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  author  of  Observations 
addressed  to  Orand  Jiuies,  has  nearly  rea<ly 
for  publieation  Ih  lleetions  that  have  sug¬ 
gested  themselves  from  the  Plans  and  Opi¬ 
nions  ot  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Malthus,  Rose, 
Wayland,  and  Cohpihoun.on  the  subject  of 
the  poor  l.aws  ;  with  oTitlincsof  a  further 
plan  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 

Judgment  and  Mercy  for  AfHicte<l  Souls; 
or  Meditatimis,  S«dil<^ui«‘s,  and  Prayers,  by 
Francis  Onarlls  ;  a  in  w  tslition,  with  a  In  ad 
ofthe  author,  by  I'reunan,  and  a  biouTaphi* 
e.il  ami  critical  introjin'tion.is  just  published 
by  Reginaldc  M'olf,  I'.^q.  erown  Svo. 

In  tin*  press,  and  in  a  few  <!ays  will  l>e 
pnblislnsl,  in  one  large  and  v»ry  e!os  *ly 
j*rint<d  octavo  Miinme,  aecoinpanied  by 
s<  p.irate  Maps  of  «'v«*ry  count  v  In  I*ii.:land, 
ainl  bv  various  Maps  ol  W'ah-s,  S;'i>tland, 
and  livlaml,  a  ro|>o,;raphieal  Dielionary  (d’ 
tile  Diiitt*<l  Kingdom,  I'oiiipihtl  from  Parlia- 
nieiitarv  ami  other  doi'ninents,  by  William 
CapiK  r, 

AMrnicA. 

On  theO]M'ninar  of  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lati\<*  Ii'mIv  ot  IVtinsvIvania,  on  the  4th  *»f 
Da*.  iSttd,  the  (Jovi-riior  of  that  State  so 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  abnsos  of  the 
liheify  of  the  pr«  ss,  that  it  is  supposoil  that 
th(‘  CongvosM  will  adopt  inea-nres  to  repnss 

tilt  Ml. 

D'lClitr  Mitehill,  resitling  in  the  United 
i'ate**  cd'  Aintiica,  li  publish' -J  a  new 


pamphUt,  inwhieli  he  m.aintains  that  th« 
yellow  te\cr  is  by  no  means  owit  igimis,  and 
that  alt  quarantne  estibliklnuenU  are 
useli  sS. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleiins  Iutc  pre¬ 
sented  a  petifhm  to  the  (VmgreM  of  the 
Cnitisl  States  of  .\meiica,  |ir.iyiiig  aid  frr 
hnilding  a  (‘'o!l**\;e  :  it  Is  to  be  i  recti'll  two 
mile*  from  thene«*,  to  avoiil  the  contagion  of 
the  yellow  fcM  r,  whit'll  pn'\niUip  muiiiun 
in  the  ino'it  |K>pnlous  part.s  of  the  city. 

tO'.NMAMK. 

M.  Hediii,  of  (iopinhagen,  has  pnMi:«h. 
oil  a  nieniorial  On  (hr  Mrnnt  o!'  ftrovtilih-*  f»r 
the  Maintenance  of  .-trtiivs.  In  which  he 
pro)M»s<'s  to  form  cakes  t>f  one  part  hones, 
nsiuced  into  powdi*r,  and  sixteen  parts  of 
titnir.  He  Hflirms  that  this  bread  {<  tt4ernU^ 
i'vhf  on  the  >tornaeh,  and  tit  to  make  ii 
P'HmI  Soup  in  a  very  slnnl  tune. 

As  plans  of  this  kin  I  are  nlw'ays  ucc«nnpa- 
uied  with  ealeubitions,  in  which,  ingonciHl, 
mnhiiigls  wanting  hut  experience,  the  au¬ 
thor  sujijmims  that  a  thonsnmi  weight  of  tbrw 
bread,  when  maile  Into  soup,  w’ll  fc'd  4, .’*00 
nun.  'I’o  fenl,  therefore,  such  a  iKuly  wf 
trmips  tor  five  and  tvriity  days,  each  man 
should  hH\e  to  yurr)'  only  ten  pounds  of  tli  • 
bread. 

FRANCK. 

M.  Dnerest  has  pnMisiieil  at  Paris  a  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  I*raetical>itity  of  establishing  a 
Maritime  ('tiinnn  ree  ut  Paris  and  VenuulUw. 
He  i>  the  author  of  several  iinieh  estis'iiied 
works,  and  is  eoiivinecd  of  the  siicocss  of 
the  inidi.  I  taking,  to  hi'  i  iTei  ted  by  the  usual 
nil  ans  of  locks,  adopted  in  canal  navi¬ 
gation  :  ( Mt-atnire  con  tenant  U  hmjet  de  Vetmh- 
lisaemenl  tPan  i'otnmerce  Afaritiaie  d  Paris  •/  d 
yersaiUet^  Svo.  1  franc  SOc.) 

r.r.PMANy. 

The  cntniocue  of  |t4M»l<s  I'xposed  f«w  Mie 
this  y«  ar  at  i.t*!psie  fan ,  containod  <»nly 
urtK'U's,  i.itin  b'Miks  iucinded ;  nor  are  all 
til'  sc  arlielcv  new  publications  ;  the  host 
are  <  niy  imitiimatons,  or  lU'w-  e<1itions  «if 
ohi  W'lrks  ;  meh  as  the  l/nritn  of  Vos<,  Ua* 
man  Studies  of  Kernow,  ilistnrif  of  t\m-iry  and 
ElaqHrnce^  by  Hiaiterwerk,  icc.  Among  tlie 
new  pnbbrations,  we  rcinailc»*»l  an  Optic,  Ky 
the  eelebratod  Cocthe,  a  Mirror fof  ftornen, 
by  Tndgc  ;  hot  th<*  most  extraordinary,  by 
far,  is  the  Onttor,  by  M.  De  Uieh- 

ti'iillial  ;  instead  of  |s)wd«TS  and  pills  he. 
preseribi.'s  and  atiearos  •  preiMr  with 

him  are  good  snb*dilntes  for  purgative  me¬ 
dic  lies.  The  lira  ill  fever  gives  w.iy  to  the 
softness  of  und  the  chatma  of  the 

axsu age  even  the  pangs  ul  death.— 
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niis  M.  IJchtcnthal  i*  a  man  of  “  infin'te 
hnrnotir/*  witliAiit  intendio^  it  ;  for  hr  pro- 
pjVT':  his  nrw  prescriptiun.>  lu  “  si/brr  sml- 
ijrst  ”  Howo4»  r,  a>  wr  an-  convincrd  that 
lhu;;h*rr  has,  ut  leant,  as  jv^uertul  iufluoiirr 
Ml  health  as  iiiusir,  his  hook  may  still  an- 
svif  r  a  very  purpose;. 

}>ut  luncUand  p!avs  arc- the  only  articln 
vrhich  kt'cm  to  ktJtp  up  their  usual  iiuniher.'i. 
Thric  were  ^8  of  the  foirner,  and  28  of  the 
latter,  lu  KeiK'ral  the  fair  was  one  of  the 
woriit  t  ver  kiiuwn  ;  and,  as  a  pnmf  of  it, 
Vianckfoi  t  sent  only  one  hooks*  Ih  r,  instead 
4)f  ten,  who  used  to  attend  yearly. 

Profes.sor  Kirehurr  has  piiHUshed  his  first 
volume  of  tht?  Hislntij  of  F\ra>tckfo'-t.  It  is 
Si'. id  to  hr  wrUtvn  with  rniirh  rood  srtTsc, 
•nd  s*)  agreeable  withal,  as  to  interest  rverr 
rlass  of  readers;  a  Udd  woni  this,  eoiisicieriiit^ 
that  the  history  of  a  to^vn  is  sraiTt  iy  ever 
interest  in?  but  to  its  inha  hit  ants.  The 
pilnee  primate,  as  u  token  of  his  satisfac- 
ti(Mi,  hnssf'iit  M.  Kin'hiur  a  gold  medal, 
with  a  vr‘iy  flattering  letter. 

M.  de  Hirk*  nstoek  will  puhiish  immetli* 
ately  a  (leruian  translutinu  of  a  latin  |NN*in 
he  has  ct»mfK>s<sl,  on  the  Maiisolenin  of  tin* 
ifrt'h-Dtirbnss  CbrUtina,  exirntod  hy  tlie 
tydelamtetl  C'anuva.  M.  de  Hirkt'ustM  k  has 
aef|nired  a  great  reputntion,  in  Vienna,  hy 
Ills  latin  poetry,  and  hy  his  inseriptious,  in 
the  true  antique  style,  kc.  'I'his  work  is 
said  to  he  worthy  of  his  fame. 

Theliook.soller  I)o!l,  of  Vienna,  annotmres 
a  n*'W  and  I'unipl  te  translation  of  nil  Intin 
hi.storiaiks.  home  vuhiim's  have  already 
b<“<  n  ptiblished. 

;\  I'oeuiiieiit  of  the  infantry  of  the  Art  of 
J'rmting  has  h<'en  lately  discovere<l  iu  the 
royal  library  of  Munieh,  snppoM^d  t>  be 
mote  aiitient  thn.i  anv  kuow’it  liitlM'iti*.  It  is 
a  S'i>7v''i>ns  fo  til/  line  t  o  rert  nf  Ckr}i^r^n^h•t 
(inuinst  (>tf  7ifrAv,  writti  n  In  G«'tiiiari 
40-1  townn'j.  the  «  ml  of  the  year  14j-f. — 
I'hiN  small  work  eont.iins  only  nine  pages, 
"  in  qnaito,  ami  is  piiiitcd  with  niOvrnHc 
«»«>«k'n  ts*n<>.  Hih'i'».:r;«plH'r*!  nrr  to  de¬ 

ride  <  u  tt.e  nuthc*T>ti<-  tv  of  the  rlate  this 
work  hitus,  and  eor.scqnrntly  of  its  valne. 

n  A I V . 

the  •lthi»f  Apiil  tlu-  King  «d‘  Naph  s 
opciKd,  L  ueelf,  iii  hi>  paUee,  the  siti  ngs 
of  the  Aeiukiny  of  Srieiwe*  and  History,  es- 
tahli.sS«;d  hv  a  d»*iTt'C  ('f  the  ITlh  t»l  Mnrch. 
AM«  i*  admiu  st«  nng  im*  oath  im?i\ tdually  to 
r.ieli  of  lire  Alinih.  i>,  his  Maji  sty  di'k- 
v«mi  a  divourse,  iu  >Alii»h  he  cxiue.^ietl 
how  luuou  lie  felt  inu  rcsiatl,  in  the  suf- 
c*  's  of  so  uuu'.y  It  miud  men  assrinlvli^  un¬ 
der  h'&|uotixiiuu.  M.  Fruat\>cu  llAulcli', 


returned  thanks  to  his  Mii«‘ety  as  per|»rtua 
seeietary  tothe  Acadtimy  ;  lie  took  that  ^>. 
portunity  nf  uieutioniug  thoseglorious  times 
when  Naples  was  the  .seat  of  arts  niirl  scien- 
ros.  After  the  close  of  the  .silting  the  King 
eotiveraoil  individually  with  suue  of  Um; 
Members. 

The  seventh  anti  eighth  volumes  of  Aific- 
ri’.s  Po.sthamoiis  Works  have  just  been  pul»- 
lishetl ;  they  contain  a  translation  of  the 
EiM'itl.  The  most  celebr.ited  poets  «»f  oar 
thiies  have  all  aspiretl  to  the  glory  of  traiis> 
luting  Virgil.  Sorely  this  immortal  and 
modest  gt'iiins,  who  wanted  to  consign  his 
poem  to  the.  dames,  never  expected  that  his 
thoughts  shotild  one  day  apixuir  iu  so  many 
various  forms,  and  under  so  many  dilTereut 
garbs. 

Italian  literature  lioostcd  already  of  foot 
translations  of  the  Eneitl,  that  of  Alderi 
is  tlie  fifUi,  and  will  still  liial  admirers  and 
eritics.  It  is  simple  and  faitliful,  two  cum- 
inendahlc  qualities,  but  wc  should  vainly 
seek  Ml  it  for  the  elevation,  or  fur  the  scusi- 
hility  of  the  latin  It  rather  givc.s  no 

'  inadc^rpiate  iih  a  of  an  epic  pexun,  rcrited  by 
the  dramatis  pfrsotttr  of  a  tragedy.  The  style 
is  eorrect,  and  the  lines  do  not  want  a  <x*r- 
taiii  spirit,  hut  the  -tinsel  of  .\llieri  is  net  to 
he  compared  to  the  sterling  ore  of  Virgil. 

Don  Placido  Zurla,  a  nvonk  of  Uic  Order 
of  Cairuidulc-,  has  pnbliehiMl  a  Commentary 
uu  the  Map  t»f  the  World;  published  in  the 
liflconth  ceutury,  hy  I'riar  Maiiro,  with 
tiiis  title:  II  Mappamomh  di  fra.  Mourtt  Kr- 
yKiiano  Camndulese,  iUustruio  da  Don  IHacida 
Ziu  la^  n,onmn  dt'Uo  siesta  ortUne. 

The  Map  of  the  W'orld  of  Father  Mam o, 
a  VciM'tian  C'aniadule,  explained  hy  IXji 
Placitlo  Zurla,  a  monk  of  the  same  Or<ler. 

Tlie  harm'll  librarian  Morelli  has  just 
coocIsuU'd  his  .wHtMMl  voliinio  of  hisi?/A/«i/Aec<j 
MnnHuripta  lirieca  «c  Ijitima.  timJfc  and 
Lntin  Manuscript  Library.  Thia  voluaia 
is  now  iu  the  priiis. 

A  (  ompleU*  Catalogue  of  the  works  pub¬ 
lished  In*  Morelli,  has  also  appeared. 

SU’I  iZCRiAXl). 

’I  he  llelvetk' .Siiciety,  long  known  b\' the 
iiauie  Ilf  tlu'  Society  of  Sehintznac,  and  w  hich 
more  th.m  GO  years  ago,  adjiulg<Ml  a  priie  of 
])nblic  utility  I**  .\hbe  Maldy,  for  his  f.ntrr- 
l.iNi  de  Phocion^  stvimil  totally  anuihiiateil 
hy  ilie  misfortunes  of  war  and  of  the  revolu^ 
tiun.  'J'hc  iiiemhers  of  that  us*d'ul  ainl  r«* 
spe<'talile  society,  still  living,  are  duiroas 
to  revive  it,  ami  the  romantic  town  of  Zo* 
lias  bt:t  u  prup»»sctl  as  the  pUu'c  et 
their  future  meetings. 


t  1<»5  1  • 

Art.  XXXlI.  LIST  OF  WORKS.  RECENTLY  PUBUSHED. 

fFe  hope  that  no  writer  will  take  exception  at  the\onusnm  of  hit  ' work  in  the  * 
following  littf  at  irformation  respecting  U  ma^  not  have  reached  us  s^-the 
intertion  of  anif  work  should  not  be  considered  as  a  sanctim  of  it  \  the 
hst  consisting  of  articles^  which  we  have  not  examined^ 


AC.  R  ICC  Lit  8  c. 


A  Trt  atisc  on  Gypsum  ;  on  its  various 
Tses,  and  on  its  applicutiun  us  a  Muiuire. 
Ly  Sutton  TUuinas  lloud,  Esq.  8tu.  Is,  6d. 

BIOtiftAniY. 

Memoirs  of  thoLife,  Writing's,  and  Cor- 
iespoud»*nc*i‘  of  Sir  William  Jones.  By 
Lonl  Tcignuumlh,  new  edition,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATCRE. 

Piniari  Cmrmina  el  Fruf^meniu  ;  aim  leclh- 
nit  varietute  ei  AiutoUtlionibm  a  Chr,  Gattl. 
Uryne^  MceilutU  hul/cet  copiosittimL  2  vol.Bvu. 
11.  4s.  line  pa{)er  ll.  10a.  royal  paper 
li.  Ids. 

tnucATioW. 

Cruininatical  EAercises  upon  the  FrenrU 
Luiguago  cuin]>areil  with  the  F.nglish,  by 
Xictiolas  llniiit'l,  5th  e^Iition,  3s.  bound. 

An  Easy  Grammar  of  Natural  and  Kxpr- 
riineutul  Philosophy,  for  tlHi  use  of  Schools, 
ui(h  ton  engravings.  By  tho  Kcv.  David 
Blair,  3s.  bound. 

The  fust  Catechism  for  Children,  con- 
tiiiuiiig  coininon  things,  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
cniio.>ity  of  idiildren  betw»*<*ii  four  and  ten 
j«  ars  of  age.  By  the  Kev.  David  Blair, 
Vd. 

UI^IORY. 

Modern  History,  for  the  use  of  Sc  hools  ; 
rYliihiting  a  sniniuarv  view  of  the  r  se,  pro- 
«r«*ss,  revolutions,  decline,  and  fall  o4'  the 
various  modern  nations  in  Eur<ipe,  Asia, 
Alriiia,  niut  America,  from  the  aye  of  CJi.ar- 
hmaync  to  lh07.  By  the  Kcv.  J.  Kobiii- 
*■00,  1  ‘Juki.  <  <». 

A  t'liroholuyical  Keglnter  <*f  both  Ho'i»4  s 
of  tile  HritisU  P.irli  Miieii!,  fioni  the  t’oii  ii, 
m  Hi-h,  to  i8o7.  By  Ilol>e*;t  BcaUon,  l.l.  D. 
h  Vols.  8  \  o.  II.  11''.  dd. 


'  Minutes  of  ■  Court  MartimI  holdea  on 
ItonnI  his  Majesty^i  ship  the  Oladlatiir,  in 
Porfsmotith  Harbour,  on  Monday  the  tlOth 
day  of  July,  1807,  'and  the  following  days, 
on  the  trial  of  Capt  Laroche,  8vo.  3l.  6d.  ^ 


3'he  vtictle  Proee«‘diiiys  on  the  Trial  of  an 
Infiiiiii.ition  i  xhihited  at  the  instauc»*  oftlo* 
Hon.  tin*  Indiu  Oimpaiiy;  against  H. 

II  ii>li.i;v,  iv,;p  Custom  .M.isivi'  ol  Bouihay, 
l**r  Corruption,  5^c..  Tri*  d  hy  a  s|m  cial 
iuiv.  111  til,*  eonrf  of  the  Hectirdrr  o|  lUnu* 
hty,  \ov.  .■),  1  beloie  Su  J.  .'UoWintosh, 
Ki,i.  7^.  t'J. 


MlDtClNE. 

A  Popular  View  of  Vaccine  InotTulaitoa  j 
with  the  practical  mode  of  conducting  it  ; 
shewing  the  analogy  btrtwetm  tlie  Sinall-pox 
and  the  Cow-{>ox,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  latter. '  •By  Joseph  Adama,  4s.  bd.  * 

A  Treati^  «m  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints  ; 
biMtig  the  observations  for  which  the  Frixe 
for  1 806  was  adjudged  by  tlie  Royal  Colk'gn 
of  Surgeons  in  London.  By  SjiiiucI  Cooper. 
8vo.  5.S. 

A  Kowliuul  for  an  Oliver  ;  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Moseley’s  <Hiver  for  a  Howland,  and  Ul 
Mr.  Birch  ;  euntaining  a  IXTcnce  uf  Vaa* 
c.uatiou.  B>  J.  King.  4s. 

Misesi  r.ANIKS. 

A  Reply  tntbe.Stricturrs  of  the  F.dinburfk 
Review ,  on  the  fueign  p<dh*y  of  tlie  Mar* 
qnisnf  WelleslcyN  .\<lininist ration  in  India  | 
eominrising  an  examinat  on  of  the  late  tnuiH 
actions  in  the  Cnniutic.  By  L  O.  Camp* 
b«*ll.  Esq.  8»o.  6>. 

The  l.ie  l>in?cl  ;  or,  a  Refutation  of  th# 
chur;tes  in  t'.ie  Prociaiiiation  of  PreaMeni 
Jefl'crsoii.  By  J.i«per  Wilson,  jnn.  is.  dd. 

Patriotic  .SkeUdies,  written. in  CriunaufliC, 
By  Miss  t)\v<  iison,  2  'ols.  Us. 

A  (.'oncis*;  ( Ja^efttcr  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  plai'csin  ttie  woiid  ;  ti>  which  are  an¬ 
nexed,  r<  fereiiecs  to  bo*»ks  of  history,  voy- 
aces,  and  trnvHv,  See.  Intended  to  promote 
the  improvemeut  of  ymith  in  geography, 
history,  and  l>N)graphy.  By  1’.  Houm,  bs.  . 

Caunvi  ond  CoiiNcquciices  of  the  FriVK'h 
E:nj»«  i•ol’^  con  luct  towards  the  Jews,  1 2ino. 
3s.  Od. 

Ei»r.ay  on  the  authentieity  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossiaii  ;  iu  wtuehthr  ohjeclious  of  Malcolm 
l.aiiig,  E»o.  are  p  nlii  ularly  considered  and 
r -futol.  By  PatTicL  Gi.ih.im,  I).  1).  minis¬ 
ter  of  .^bertbyIe.  which  is  added,*  an 
Essty  nil  the  niyt!ioh» '.y  of  Ossian’s  Piwms. 
By  Ptofesvnr  Kieh'jidsni),  of  Giasg  w 

legc.  S\o.  r2s. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  tuiiious  and  extensive 
I.ittrar\  of  tli**  l  ife  Isane  Re»sl,  E‘q.  editor 
ot  Ihu  la.»l  d  lion  of  5li.iLLspe3rc*.  5i. 
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A  55eriM  of  LpttfTs,  to  th»*  ron- 

fftcKrativn  (<thc' KciK^i^h  Nation:  (*xhil>itinK 
niiparailckii  hvnlK.'ipf,  ryraimr,  and  uj>- 
prefdoii,  in  the  OHiduct  of  the 

late  Bor^rti  of  .\«hii<ralty  to  A.  W.  Adair, 
1  ill  tlu*  Koyal  Navy,  !2a.  od. 

CUilliainphia  dr.iM'a,  t-t  Po«cll<*»(raphit 
(Iiava  ;  a  work  t-ap'Boi.iig  aiiii  extinplify- 
itu  tl)r  inod«‘  of  lo'iriiu  *!•«:  (trctik  charar- 
tofN  wiUi  tH«r  and  e'o,raiiCf,  arcordiug  to 
tlic  iiit'th'Kl  adoptttl  by  l>r.  Tiiomas  Young; 
«\Kihititii;  a  copuuM  coiloction  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  Icttei'S,  anil  of  their  (.*«)nne('tioii5 
aiiil  euntraetiitns.  Written  by  John  Hodg¬ 
kins,  au(i  engraved  by  H.  Ashby,  imperial 
AUi.  18s. 

roErav. 

•  llie  Harp  of  Krin ;  or,  the  Poetieail 
W  urks  of  the  late  T.  Die  miOily,  edited  by  J. 
Cl.  Hayiuoiid,  2  vols.  post  Bvo.  14«. 

Twin*,  by  the  Kev.  George  Crabbe, 
L .  L.  B.  8ao.  bs.  6d. 

rof.mrs. 

Hefleelion^  on  the.  Ih-nee  In'tween  Russia 
and  France,  Ciiiieludetl  nt  Tilsit,  July  8th, 
lb07.  I*. 

Ojthohc  I’linciples  of  Allegianee  ;  illus- 
tratiil  l*v  tin*  IJfv.  T.  tiillow,  '2s.  od. 

A  Brief  .'st.iteinent  of  the  (Jvlevanren 
the.  (  nth« dies  in  these  rr'alius  still  labour 
utiih-r.  By  a  (  atbolii'  (ientluuau,  It. 

'I'hi*  ('risis;  i<y  the  Autiioro:  Plain  Pacts; 
lu  ,  a  Ih’vit  w  of  tlie  eouducl  oftlie  I.ate  Mi- 
nisi  (IN,  2s. 

Sid'tly,  Brave  Yankees  !  or,theM'cst  In¬ 
dies  r*-ud<  r<tl  inde|H*ndent  of  Am<  rica,  and 
Afriea  civd'/ed, 

A  Re]dy  ee.-tain  Ob'JiTvafilmsof  the  Rt. 
Rev.L'i.  .Mi  •lu  r,  upon  the  si.iiuei  to  the  Sf li¬ 


ons  exarainalion  of  the  Homan  CatboUc’ 
Cairns:  inelnding  si>ni*  notice  of  the  traur- 
actioiis  of  1791,  and  179:>  ;  of  Or,  IroyS 
pi'toial  rharye  ;  of  the  Pope's  Resv'ript ;  of 
(!»♦•  Remarks  m>on  the  Bishop  of  fnirbani’s 
rhar^'C,  and  tiicacu^  of  the  Copne’dof  Con- 
stniioi- ;  Rev.  Sydney  Smlh’^  b*  rmo;i,  und 
other  matters.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  I.c 
Misnrier,  lectorof  N’ewton  Longvilic,  S\o. 
5s.  6d. 

maotoev. 

A  Sermon,  preaehed  at  the  sei'ond  Grn»»- 
lat  Visitation  of  the  Right  Re\*.  tlie  C.rd 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  hold»  n  at  Tuiihridiie, 
in  Kent,  by  thi-  Rev.  Philip  MoiiyjH’nuy, 
Is. 

A  .^ennon,  preached  at  the  Visitation  of 
the  R4‘v.  theArchdeacon  of  Berkshire,  Juiy 
1,  1807,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  (tnilow.  Is. 

A  SernH>n,preach< d  at  St. Peter’s  rhiirch, 
Caimarthen,  on  Thursday,  July  3, 
before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  and  Church  Union,  in  the  di**- 
c**5e  of  Si.  David’s,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Pi- 
gott  Piilehett;  to  which  L  added,  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Society,  Is. 

'Hie  Way  to  Heaven  delineated;  nr,  a 
Discourse  upon  that  plan  of  Salvation 
w  hich  isexhibited  in  the  Go.s|Kd  through  Jc- 
Ru.s  Christ,  by  Samuel  Moore,  Os. 

The  Danger  of  Philosophy  to  the  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  Churches  of  ('hrist  ;  an 
Ls.s.ay,  by  Mr.  James  Allen,  ls6d. 

A  Body  (d* 'I'hi'olngy,  principally  practi¬ 
cal,  in  a  Series  of  l.eetures,  with  a  copious 
Index,  by  Rooert  Fellow es,  2  vols.  8vo. 
18s. 

The  Claims  of  the.  Kstablishment  ;  a  Ser¬ 
mon,  pr-aebed  .August  3(i,  I8ii7,  at  Croy- 
dcii,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ireland,  D.  L>.  bio.  \$» 


CoRBRSPONDENCr.. 

Tlie  l.cttfr  from  .1  (' >rrespoialont,  who  dates  at  Shctheld,  and  requests  an  ackoowledg 
mint,  wa»  duly  rcceivc.l. 


KRR.AT.V. 

In  some  copies  of  t'nc  pr.'s'»nt  Namirer,  i  vo  Ictt  T.*-  were  misplaced,  while  printing  off  the 
^L^t  which  should  he  tha»>  corrrc'cd  :  — 

P.  7-*8.  I  27,  rec/Mu'  N  p'f,  '*  r  Irish),  and  the  Plftt, 

- ;)i),/ii’*er*oi.e*ou  ly,  erroneously. 

- f,  ►  roia,  ’ra./  hom. 


